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THE KING'S REVOKE 



PROLOGUE 

In the year of grace 1808 the People of Spain swept from the 
throne the Italian Queen Maria Luisa, her lover Manual Oodoy 
— who ruled from the steps of it — and the half-imbecile King, 
Carlos lY. This in an access of passion, but not of the sans- 
culotte, red-capped sort, for Our Lady of Liberty was as little 
loved in Spain as any other foreigner. Some have sought the 
cause of their fury in their outraged moral sense. Even the 
decadent nobility, as travellers saw them and as Qoya painted 
them, hardly offered so strange a spectacle as the group on and 
about the throne— a King obsequious and faithful as a dog to 
his Queen's lover, the lover between two wives, and one of 
them the niece of the Queen. Others have accused the cor- 
ruption of Oodoy's Government, which was corrupt, yet hardly 
more so than Spanish Governments before and after. These 
thmgs laid the mine, but the train which fired it was laid and 
lighted from France. 

For the independence of proud Spain was visibly menaced 
from without ; sapped here by a piece of treachery, breached 
there by a bit of bullying, the soldiers of the Grand Army 
swaggering as conquerors where they had been admitted aa 
allies. All this, the People thought, because Godoy, the up- 
start prince, was frightened of the IVench, or because he had 
been bribed by the promise of a real principality carved out of 
the filched Peninsula. The People thought that an Infant of 
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2 THE KING^S REVOKE 

Spain, a trae son of the Catholic sovereigns, would never be 
frightened by foreign soldiers, wonld never crouch before a 
foreign usurper ; above all, would never humiliate and betray 
his country for his personal advantage. Carlos lY. had 
allowed the sceptre to slip from his feeble hands into those of 
a subject manifestly, or at least apparently, guilty of all these 
things. Let Carlos then abdicate in favour of the heir, 
Ferdinand, Prince of the Asturias, who had long been kept 
in a kind of palace imprisonment, allowed to play no part in 
public affairs, and destined perhaps, they whispered, to be 
poisoned, as it was boldly said, his young wife had been 
poisoned. 

So one day, when Marshal Bessi^res was crossing the 
Pyrenees with thirty thousand French troops at his back, the 
People made Ferdinand King by acclamation. The cowed 
astonished old King signed his abdication ; Godoy, thankful 
to escape with life, was dragged to prison, and Ferdinand VII., 
the Desired, Ferdinand the reticent and unknown, reigned in 
their stead. 

Now should all have gone well with Spain, but the Emperor 
of the French delayed to recognise the new King ; a matter of 
no great concern to the People, but of much to him and his 
advisers. For Napoleon's hand was already laid on the Penin- 
sula, and his iron fingers were felt gradually closing upon it. 
Carlos lY. appealed to the Emperor against his son and suc- 
cessor. The Emperor gave no decisive answer, having in fact 
long ago decided the matter in his own mind. He spoke of 
visiting Madrid to confer with Ferdinand. Meanwhile he sent 
thither his bird of evil omen, Savary, toiling for a dukedom 
and laden ostensibly with the Imperial luggage ; actually with 
other things, amongst which was a trap to catch royalties. A 
pair of well-known boots and the celebrated little hat were 
deposited at the palace as signs and tokens of the Emperor's 
advent. Nevertheless the Emperor did not come. Then it 
was announced that he would meet King Ferdinand at Burgos. 
Xhe mighty gilded coach was got under weigh, and amid the 
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murmurs of ike MadrilefioB the King rolled northward along 
that magnificent royal road which had of old seen prouder 
progresses ; Infantas of Spain passing along it to the throne 
of France, daughters of France to be welcomed as Queens of 
Spain. 

At Burgos there were French troops, but no EmpercMr. 
The King went on to Vittoria, and there found four thousand 
troops ot the Imperial Guard, but again no Emperor. A letter 
from Ferdinand's brother Carlos, who had gone on before him, 
announced the Emperor as but just expected at Bayonne. The 
King waited fire days, importuned all the while by faithful 
subjects to escape while yet there was time ; for there were 
Spanish troops at Bilbao. He and his counsellors hesitated, 
spurning, indeed, the suggestion that Napoleon could meditate 
an act of most flagitious treason, yet waiting uneasily to hear 
more of his intentions. At length a letter came from the 
Great Man, still indecisive, but friendly, encouraging on the 
whole. He would arrange everything at Bayonne. The great 
gilded coach was once more brought out and rolled towards 
the frontier, amid the groans and warnings of the People, who 
were ready to cut the traces of the horses and rescue their 
King from the French with their bare hands. 

But the King went on and crossed the frontier and reached 
Bayonne. And there it happened to him and to his brother 
and to all his family according to what the People had said. 
They did not return. The Emperor proclaimed the Bourbons 
deposed from the throne of Spain, and his own brother, Joseph 
Bonaparte, King in their stead. It seemed to him a simple 
thing to do. He had done it in other countries. 

Ferdinand VII., Don Oarlos, and their uncle Don Antonio 
were imprisoned in the Oastle of Valengay. This castle was 
chosen by the Emperor because it was in the heart of France, 
so that escape from it would be difficult, and because it was 
the country home of Talleyrand ; a Minister he could not 
spare, but was desirous to annoy. 

When King Joseph made his State entry into Madrid, the 
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lightiuDgB of revolt were flashing round the entire horizon, and 
the sky was black over his head* The State offidah came out 
to receive him, bat not the People. The streeta were not 
indeed empty, ifor the streets of Madrid are never empty. 
Oronps of men stood about as they always stand, but silent 
instead of exchanging the news. Grave, swarthy men, they 
stood with their brown cloaks flung about them, like statues 
of bronze, and saw with sinister eyes the Intruder and his 
alien soldiery go by. Oold, new &om the Mint, with the 
head of King Joseph upon it, was flung right and left as the 
King passed. Most of the brown-doaks were poor, some were 
beggars ; but not one stooped to pick up the gold. It lay 
there in the gutter until the French soldiers picked it up. 
This deep and silent anger of a proud people boded iU to the 
intrusive King, the well-meaning marionette whose strings 
were pulled in Paris. The long and devastating War of In- 
dependence, intertwined with our own Peninsular War, yet 
never one with it, had ahready begun ; and while it raged 
Ferdinand VII., the Desired, lay hidden from the gaze of his 
people in that far-off castle like some prince of FaSry under 
the spell of a wicked enchanter. So, yet young and idive, he 
became a legend, a cult, his name the oriflaiame of Spain round 
which his people rallied for the most part blindly, filled only 
with the fierce devotion of theur race. Others there were, a 
small minority, yet important by reason of their intelligence 
and education, who were ready to resist the Intruder to the 
last, ready to welcome back their legitimate King ; but on 
conditions. These were the Constitutionalists. Others, again, 
submitted to Joseph in all honesty, believing that the shadow 
of a French despot somehow represented the principles of the 
French Sevolution ; but these were few. More submitted out 
of cowardliness and self-interest, believing the power of Napo- 
leon and the Grand Army to be irresistible. But honest men 
and self-seekers alike their countrymen execrated, executed 
when they could, as Josefinos, afrance&ados^ traitors. 

And so through blood ant fire and famine the Spanish 
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people were straggling on towards their goal— the deliyerance 
of Spain from the foreign invader, the return of Ferdinand 
YII.9 the noble and legitimate King, whose piety and virtnes 
should be as a magic balm healing the mortal wounds of his 
heroic country. 



CHAPTER I 

The Carnival came early this year. The jagged line of the 
Sierra still gleamed silver with snow between the sombre bine 
of the rolling tableland and the fresh bine of the Febmary 
sky, but the wind had in it scarcely a tonch of the winter's 
qn^ty, and the snn shone as though it had been May. And 
jnst as the bright snn of Spain beguiled the earth to forget it 
was winter, so at this carnival season the joyous temper of the 
Madrileflos broke ont triumphant over *' the winter of '' their 
'* discontent." Discontent because the hated intruder, Joseph 
Pepe, the One-eyed, still reigned in Madrid, and the true King, 
Ferdinand the Desired, still languished in the dungeons of 
Yalen9ay. Because the heel of a foreign soldiery was stQl 
heavy upon them, conmierce was mined and famine knocked 
at the gates of the city. There had been years when the pro- 
cessions of masks that pushed their way through the packed 
streets had worn more magnificent disguises, had perhaps been 
composed of more magnificent personages ; for many of the 
nobility had left Madrid. There had never been a year when 
they were gayer, more grotesque or quicker to exchange smart 
raillery with all challengers. The processions were hardly to 
be distinguished as such amid the slow-moving streams of 
humanity converging by many channels upon the Prado. But 
the great public promenade once reached, its magnificent 
breadth and length gave elbow-room to all Madrid, room to 
see and room to be seen. The processions cleared themselves 
from the motley crowd and defiled along the avenues or the 
wide central space between them : Silenus on his donkey, led 
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by a goat-legged satyr, and followed by mssnads with long tow 
hair and bounding masculine legs; a band of black-robed 
doctors of Salamanca singing and playing on gnitara ; a man 
conducting a score of monstrous apes who, with hideous looks 
and wild antics, provoked wild outbursts of laughing terror 
as they pranced down the Prado; Parties of peasants there 
seemed to be from all the provinces of Spain, bull-fighters, 
majos and majas of high degree, flaunting gay jackets and 
Manila shawls among the less brand-new finery of the genuine 
beaux and belles of the Barrios. And if the noble ladies of 
Madrid, avoiding their usual stroll, rolled by in glittering 
coaches and carriages, the citizens* wives walked under the 
trees with the same strutting grace, wore their black silk skirts 
over feet as pretty and well shod, held the folds of the mantilla 
as gracef ally with the left hand and spoke the language of the 
fan with the right as fluently as their betters. Far along the 
Prado the sun shone on a kaleidoscopic mass of shifting 
colours, on glittering points of gilt and silver, only clouded 
sometimes by little puffs of dust that a petulant wind blew 
up from under the riotous feet of danoers. A merry music 
thrummed and rattled from guitar and castanet, and all 
Madrid majos and majas^ citizens and nobles, were as frolic- 
some and gay as little children. Yet in the line of passing 
equipages was one serious face — a young and beautiful face 
framed in the window of a blazoned coach, a window which 
in its day had framed many a proud head dressed to adorn 
the C!ourt of Oarlos III. or even of Ferdinand YI. A carriage 
once engaged in the stream of vehicles passing up the Prado 
from the AlcaU was compelled to move at a foot's pace till 
it reached the end. But the passage, if slow, was sure to be 
enlivened by the lively impertinences, the mystifying nonsense, 
of some disguised acquaintance or, stranger who would jump 
on the step of the carriage to amuse or flirt with its occupant. 
Yet this stately coach, redolent of antiquity and noble alliances, 
had rolled more than half the length of the Prado, and although 
the lady in it was surely the loveliest woman there, not one of 
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the gay peasants, the tricksy doctors, the mssnads, or even the 
monkeys, had stepped out of the crowd to pat an agreeably 
impertinent mask in at her window. One certainly, a man 
dif^nised as a dnelia of formidable aspect, ' had called ont 
some jesting remark npon her need of snch a personage — 
there was none sitting opposite her in the coach — and had 
been abont to leap on to the step when another had pnlled 
him back, mattering the word ** Afrancssaday The fair pallor 
of the lady's oval cheek had tamed a little paler and her large 
dark-bine eyes, the soft, veiled eyes of a dreamer, had filled 
with tears. A stranger wonld not have gaessed that the 
elegant yonng priest who sat by her side was her brother, for 
his hair and eyes were black, and there was a bine shade roand 
his red moath. 

*^ Why do yoa trouble yoorself , Lnzita ? " he asked, lighting 
v^pajita and blowing the smoke ont though his nostrils. 

" It is so dreadful to be avoided," she murmured. " It is 
as though we were excommunicated." 

He laughed harshly. 

^^What nonsense! Is not the Holy Father himself an 
afrancesado ? " 

So they rolled on. A few bows were addressed to the young 
Marquesa from other ^Carriages, and many furtively admiring 
looks. Her brother, the Abb6, continued to chat with a pur- 
posed air of gaiety, but she could do no more than hold high 
her graceful head,' crowned with its chestnut hair, carved comb 
and black mantilla, lest it should droop in a too manifest 
shame and dejection. 

"Why are you so dull, Lnzita?*' asked the AbW, im- 
patiently. " You should try to amuse me and make me f oiget 
this horrible dress of mine." 

" Do not call it horrible, dear brother. Ton look very nice 
in it. I cannot bear a man to be but half a priest, living and 
dressing just like one of the laity." 

The Abbi made a face. 

** Woe is me I It is the accursed French Bevolution which 
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has brought tiiese philosophic notions into fashion everywhere. 
The old ones were more than good enough for me. But I 
must cut my coat according to my cloth — ^that is, according to 
the opinions of our pedantic, new-fangled King Pepe. But 
look, little sister I *' And he kid his hand on Dofia Luz*s arm 
Yfi&L sudden animation. '* There is the Oarmona close by us in 
the Andalusian dress. She also is an c^ancesada^ but the 
Madrilefios will forgive anything to a creature who amuses 
them. Caramba / What a fine woman ! Though it must be 
confessed I have seen her look handsomer. It is at the theatre 
you must see and, above all, hear her." 

. The popular cantatrke had removed her mask, either to cool 
her face or because she did not find it so entertaining as she 
had expected to pass a whole day unrecognised. She was 
dancing and playing the castanets in company with a man dis- 
guised as an Andalusian, whilst another sat on the ground and 
twanged a guitar. A little circle had formed round the group 
and the people passing by in carriages stopped them to look. 
Her partner was a small man of an elegant and active build, 
and danced to perfection. When the Abb6 and Dofia Luz had 
been spectators but a few minutes the dance came to an end, 
amid a burst of applause from the by-standers, and the carriages 
rolled on. The blazoned coach had not gone far when a mask 
leaped on the step, and, thrusting his head in on that side, cried 
in the Abb6*s face, as it is usual to cry to one who wears a 
mask — 

«/ know thee 1" 

" That is not difficult, friend," returned the Abb*, laughmg, 
*^ for I am not disguised." 

The mask was the Oarmona*s partner. He replied in a high 
feigned voice — 

" But by the life of San Geronuno, Sefior Abate, you are 
very well disguised. If one did not know thee as I do, 
Diego of the Devil, one might mistake thee for a man of 
God." 

He dropped down from the step, appeared at the other 
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'^ Pascaal mtust not abandon his King I *' 

'* I have Bome inflaence with a lady who in her torn has 
influence with this pedantic old rake of a Pepe. — ^Ah, blond 
Innocence, he admires you also 1 — ^And it seems to me possible 
that on the pretext of reconciling oar mayarazgo with the new 
rSgime^ I might obtain leave to visit yalen9ay. If he should 
prove obstinate, I myself will offer my services to our legiti- 
mate King, although they can hardly be so acceptable. But 
the reason I mention the matter to you, Luzita, is that I wish 
you— most particularly I— to accompany me, if I get permission 
to go." 

" I, Diego ? At Don Alonzo's age how could he " 

^' I was not speaking of your husband, no, indeed I I was 
speaking of you." 

*' Diego I I cannot leave the Marqute I No, it is not 
possible, not possible I " 

^* Everything is possible when one has the interest of one's 
family at heart. It is important to persuade Pascual to have 
patience." 

The Abb6 paused, looked at his sister again with that 
ironical side-glance, and resumed, almost in a whisper — 

'^ And then I have always believed, Luzita, that although 
up there " — ^his white jewelled finger touched the little rings 
of shining hair on her temple — *^ you are a Josefina, down 
here, oh I but deep down here " — ^they lighted for an instant 
on the folds of the mantilla over the region of her heart — 
"you fervently adore our noble, legitimate King Ferdi- 
nand VII." 

The rose flush sprang again to Luzita's cheek. 

" Dear brother, I thought I had concealed it from all the 
world I Do not think I blame you, who are so much cleverer 
than I, still less my husband ; but I sometimes wonder 
whether, feeling as I do that King Joseph is a usurper— 
though I am sorry for him, too, poor man I whether 1 did 
right to marry Don Alonzo." 

The Abb^ broke into a short laugh. 
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" Eight to marry him 1 What a " He was about to 

Bay, '' What a fool the girl is I " but checked himself. '' What 
strange ideas you have I Yoa should thank the Blessed Yii^in 
three times a day for sending you a husband, and a marquess 
into the bargain." 

** I do thank her for it constantly, Diego " — ^Luzita crossed 
herself and kissed her thumb— "and pray that Don Alonzo 
may be rewarded for his kindness and generosity in marrying 
a portionless girl." 

" You do well, little sister. But revenons d nos motUons. 
It will take some diplomacy to make our presence there satis- 
factory to King Pepe and King Ferdinand at once, eh ? ** 

^ If you are able to go, brother, what need of me ? " 

"Much need, Luzita. Pascual was always as obstinate as 
a mule with me, but he has some affection for you, and your 
influence would be of the greatest service. Besides " — and the 
Abb6 smiled and pinched her soft cheek — " there is no more 
useful ally for a diplomatist anywhere than a pretty, a very 
pretty woman. Ah I in a few years, Marquesita, you will 
know your own importance only too well, and will refuse to be 
advised by a poor Abb6 ! " 

Luzita cried out at such nonsense. Yet she felt flattered 
at being treated in this way by Di^o, of whom she had formerly 
been so much afraid. He Iwd been so kind and pleasant of 
late that she had almost forgotten how unkind, how harsh and 
contemptuous he had shown himself in the miserable year which 
had preceded her marriage with the Marqu6ei. 

Luzita was a younger daughter in a poor and very noble 
family. There had been no dowry forthcoming for her, and 
accordingly it had been arranged from her birth that she 
should enter a convent. It seemed a special Providence that 
she should be modest, pious, thoughtful beyond her years. 
But when she had touched sixteen, and should have begun her 
novitiate, an unprecedented thing happened. The destined 
nun refused her destiny ; she refused to enter Beligion. She 
said she did not feel a real vocation for the religious life, and 
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to take the vows and afterwards live in a convent precisely as 
people live who are in tke world — the compromise nsnally 
resorted to by yonng ladies in her situation— appeared to her 
wrong. The dilemma in which^ a noble family was placed, 
threatened with a daughter who could not be married and 
would not take the only other possible stop for a young person 
of family, was torrible indeed. It was more torrible still for 
the culprit. Life was made very hard for her. Just when it 
had been made ahnost harder than she could endure, deliver- 
ance came in the shape of her father's old friend, Don Alonzo, 
the Marqu6s de Santa Ooloma. He took pity on the poor child 
and married her. Then he went back to Madrid, taking his 
wife and leaving his old! friend the Count de YiUarta sulking 
in his castle in Estremadura, where he had been ever since the 
disappearance of the Bourbons. But, aftor all, some time or 
other peace must be made with facts. The Abb6, who had 
been brought up in the expectation of holding a benefice 
without being compelled to take full orders, had already 
accepted the new dynasty and accommodated himself to the 
new ideas, however inconvenient. As for Luzita herself, if 
she had new and romantic notions about the religious Ufe, 
she had, none whatever about marriage. She was transported 
with joy and gratitude when she heard that Don Alonzo had 
offered to marry her— had married him and never repented it ; 
unless such a purely political scruple as that she had confessed 
to the Abb^ can be called repentance. 



CHAPTER II 

It had been the cnstom long before the days of King Joseph 
for the authorities to forbid masks at the Carnival ; bat the 
very same persons who as officers of State issued such a pro- 
hibition would as mere individuals be sure to notify the world 
that their doors would be wide open to the parties of masks 
who passed the evening going from house to house. The 
Spaniards who had taken office under the new King neither 
closed their doors nor issued a general invitation. They knew 
not whether to prefer the Scylla of complete desertion or the 
Charybdis of unfriendly visits. It was perhaps for mutual 
comfort and protection that the set of Josefino nobles who 
met in turn at each other's houses were mustered in force at 
the Marqu6s de Santa Coloma*s house in the Barquillo. The 
Marquesa's tertidia was ever gay and well arranged, in spite of 
the youth and inexperience of the hostess, for the Marqu6s 
himself had devoted nearly seventy years to the art of society, 
and left his wife nothing to do except to look beautiful and 
apply herself to acquuring the habit of superficial liveliness and 
verbal wit which it demanded. He was a tiny, wrinkled 
gentleman, wearing a lace cravat and a powdered queue; his 
manners were perfection, his heart excellent, and his brain 
non-existent. He was as much ridiculed as any one in a 
society which had made ridicule its finest accomplishment, and 
more beloved than most. 

When all had been assembled for an hour or more, and the 
gaming, conversation, and love-making were in full swing, the 
door of the sola was flung open and a footman announced a 
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party of masks. There was a pause, a thrill, part pleasure, 
part uneasiness ; but in an instant, when the hastonero^ the 
leader of the party, appeared, unmasked and bearing his wand 
of office, the pleasure swept all before it. He was an actor, 
an old favourite in Madrid, and of a permitted colourlessness 
in his political opinions. An applausive rattle of fans, laughter 
and bravos burst out to meet him and his following. 

Foremost behind him came a man who appeared to be 
carrying two heads on his shoulders ; then a rout of masks of 
all sorts and dominoes of every colour, playing on instruments, 
real or pretended, and singing or rather shouting a humorous 
ditty of no political import. 

The two-headed man approached and made his bow to the 
young hostess. His own face was not hidden, but a thread 
looping up the end of his nose and a large set of false teeth 
made him as ugly as sin. So amused was she at the dis- 
covery that this was a real face and no mask, that she 
burst into a merry laugh. It was echoed at her elbow by 
the same laugh which had struck on her ear familiarly that 
afternoon. She turned and saw the Andalusian of the Prado. 
Her questioning eye ran rapidly over his figure. He was 
completely masked, and his hair was covered by a tow wig 
and a high, almost conical, hat. She could not recognize 
anythmg about him. Nevertheless, " / know thee I '' she 
whispered boldly. 

" But I do not know you, Dofia Luz," ke answered, only 
half mockingly. " What a great lady you have become, and, 
vive Dios ! what a handsome one 1 '* 

" Was I ugly when you knew me, sir ? Then it must have 
been before I can remember." 

<< Are you grown vain and coquettish, Luzita ? I liked you 
best as you were, so good, so easily tricked " 

" Jesus I How I wonder who you can be I " she cried, for- 
getting to pretend she knew. ^' Tell me at least what letter 
your name begins with." 

She ran through several, and each was rejected. 
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**Come/' he said, a trifle impatientlj, ^ 70a are onlacky 1 
Ijet OS talk aboat flomething else.** 

" Do let me see a bit of yonr face, jnst the least little, bit, 
or I shall die of cariosity.'* 

*^ Bat if some one else saw it I might have to die in good 
earnest.'* 

At these words Lazita^s poises qaickened with an excite- 
ment greater than that of mere cariosity. This most be one 
of the many friends and connections of her family who had 
thrown in their lot with the patriotic party. She longed yet 
more to see his face, and to tell him that she and heis were 
not really against their coantry, against their rightf al King, 
only the victims of circamstance. The doable-headed man 
who had stood in silence a little apart, yet screening the pair 
from observation, now moved farther away and began a noisy 
qnarrel between his two heads. Everybody crowded to listen 
and laagh and take one side or the other. Undercover of the 
hnbbnb the Andalasian said in a natnral voice, ** I have some- 
thing of importance to say to yon, Marqaesita. Where can I 
see you alone ? " 

« I don't think I ought •* 

** Santo Dio8 ! I am no gallant, and this is no time for 
pruderies. Oan I speak to you alone, Luzita ? " 

Luzita hesitated like Launcelot Oobbo between the Fiend 
and Conscience, but did not hesitate so long. For when Con- 
science is after all but a kind of timidity, and Satan is a* 
gentleman, it may be guessed to which side a romantic young 
lady will incline. 

*^A window is ajar behind those curtains," she faltered. 
*' Turn to your left when you are on the balcony, and wait 
near the fifth window.'* 

Here the double-headed man snatched the Andalusian away 
by the arm and in a moment they were dancing a caricature. 
Leaving his partner, the double-headed man now made his 
way to a large alcove where sat a circle of ladies watching 
these Carnival antics, each with fan in hand and cavalier in 
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attendance. All the company flowed in the same direction ; 
for they had by now recognised in him a favourite actor, 
seldom seen in Madrid since the arrival of King Joseph. 
Thns all eyes were turned away from the window when the 
Andalusian slipped out on to the balcony. 

" What a lie you told, brother," said the face to the mask 
on the same shoulders; ''you told me we were going to 
heaven." 

'' I told the truth, brother," replied the mask, bowing and 
kissing its hands to the ladies. '' Is not this Paradise ? " 

"No, fool," repUed the face violently, "it is hell." 

There were cries of reprobation, and fans cracked angrily. 

The mask tore its tow wig. 

" Oh, what a mistake I But, brother, how do you know it 
is hell?" 

" Because that's the place all the pretty women go to — and 
here they are." In his turn the face bowed and kissed both 
hands to the company. 

The Josefino tertulia which had stiffened itself to meet a 
political onslaught, laughed with the abandonment of relief. 

"But I'm afraid it's no use at all your coming here, 
sefiores," retorted a lady, rolling splendid eyes. " The pretty 
women are already too much engaged. Think what a crowd 
of clever men have gone to hell on their account before you." 

" And only one in all history who went there after his own 
wife," chirped another. 

" Very true, madam," cried the mask, "and he astonished 
the very Devil. I myself overheard the dialogue between him 
and Orpheus, and it was like this." 

Every one crowded round, and the connoisseurs put up 
their glasses to enjoy a satirical dialogue on marriage. A sub- 
ject not new to satire, having probably elicited the same laughs 
from the stomach, the same caresses of the beard, and the 
same superior smiles in the halls of Mykene as it does in the 
theatres of London. Yet the two-headed actor had not been 
wrong in fancying it would engage the attention of a mixed 
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company more certainly than literature, the arts, or even 
politics. And while every one was listening attentiyely the 
hostess disappeared unobserved. 

Luz entered a small room, where a lamp was burning 
before an image of the Virgin. She opened the window which 
led on to the same balcony as those of the sala^ and, looking 
out, saw, mysterious and terrifying in the last rays of a 
Betting moon, the silhouette of a man leaning against the rail. 
She lighted the candles in a silver candelabrum and, trembling 
at the audacity of her own conduct, yet still determined, stepped 
to the window and called softly to the mask to com^ in. He 
obeyed. As he stood close to her, the light from the high- 
branched candlestick falling upon him, the black mask seemed 
suddenly terrible in its expressionlessness, and the eyes which 
showed through it glittered with extraordinary brilliancy. 
She turned cold with fear. But with a little toss of his head 
the Andalusian swept off the mask, and, lo f instead of black 
mystery, there glowed and laughed, quite close to her own in 
the light of the wax candles, a brilliantly blond young face 
with a rumple of fair hair showing under the pushed-back tow, 
yet the fine eyebrows and long lashes black round a pair of 
bright blue eyes. 

** Patricito 1 " she cried. " Purest Virgin ! It is Patricito 
Dillon I " 

*' Certainly it is I, Luzita,*' he said, kissing her hand. 
" Let me begin by congratulating you on your marriage." 

" I thank you a thousand times, Patricito. Yes, indeed, 
Don Alonzo has been most generous. I should be perfectly 
happy were it not for one thing." 

"And that is ," smiled Patrick, dubiously, thinking of 

the wrinkled toy-like old Marques in the next room. 

" That we are Josefinos, afrancesados. It is dreadful, is it 
not ? But Don Alonzo, my husband, has been at Court ever 
since he was fourteen years old. Think what misery for him 
to be shut up in his castle with nothing to look at but wind- 
mills and grass and sheep, and no one to speak to excepting 
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provincialB I The docton declared that to Bare his life he 
mnst Tetnm to the Court I cannot describe my regret 1 
You will say I should have thought of that before I married. 
But how could a girl in such a terrible situation consider 
anything but the goodness of the man who offered to marry 
her?»' 

''How, indeed I" ejaculated Patrick; and then with 
meaning : '' Also I do not forget that you are the sister of 
Pascual Yillarta, the devoted companion of Ferdinand YII.'s 
captivity." 

'' Pascual ? Ah 1 ^' Luzita caught her breath. '' Ask me 
to do something for Ferdinand YII., ask me and see if I am 
not ready. Alas! I can do nothing/' she cried confusedly. 
'' But you, PatricitOy how comes it that you venture here ? It 
was reported you were with Yelintdn." 

Patrick Dillon's face was clouded. He threw himself into 
a chair and played moodily with the cap and mask in his hand, 
while the tow wig dropped off his hair. 

'' Can I trust you with a secret, Luzita ? '* 
" Do you ask me that, Patridto ? " 
"Ah, but that was long ago. You are a woman now, 
Marquesita, and my secrets are not my own." 

'' I thought you came here to tell me one. Come, I wiU be 
generous and tell you something which will interest you. Per- 
haps I shall go to France before long and see the King. Have 
you any message for him, Don Patridto ? " 

" The King ? Sanio Dios I You will see him ? " 
'' Perhaps I shall see him." 

'' Who knows ? I might have a very particular message to 
send him. If I tell you what that means, Luzita, will you 
swear by all the saints" — ^Patrick wore the serious frown at 
which Luzita had been used to laugh — ''not to reveal the 
secret to a living creature ? " 

" By Jesus, Maria, and San Isidro I swear it." 
"There is a project, a good one, for the rescue of the King ; 
but we want money." 
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''Be sure, my friend, that noble and patriotic Spain will 
give its last real.'* 

" But the oonntry is stripped, it is ruined* I have raised 
a hundred thousand reals, but we need at least a hundred 
thousand more.*' 

** Man ! You must beg, you must implore " 

Patricito shrugged his shoulders. 

" Caramba t That cow is dry. But I have still one plan, 
one little hope. I am told you are grown a great favourite 
with that miserly old godmother of yours, Dofia Beatriz; 
and even if it is true she has nothing but her wonderful 
diamonds ** 

'^ My friend, you are too late. My godmother died a 
month ago. She died in a poor little house at Yicilvaro, 
leaving everything in it to the good Fathers of the Oarmen. 
They found in it two hundred thousand reals hidden away in 
drawers, in cupboards, in beds." 

^ Qui demonio ! the game is not yet lost. It is ill parting 
priests and money, yet we can bring influences " 

*' Listen, my friend I The affair was talked about, and a 
party of French officers arrived at the house before the money 
could be taken away. Man I Do you think a Spaniard will 
ever see a real of it ? " 

Patrick turned pale and swore roundly. 

*'Yet listen! These poor French gentlemen must have 
had a serious disappointment all the same. They thought they 
had got Dofia Beatriz's diamonds, but they have not." 

She made a little pause to smile triumphantly. 

** Where do you think they are, Patricito ? Where ? '* 

Luzita did not wait for an answer, but ran to a comer of 
the room where, on what appeared to be a table placed before 
an image of the Virgin, a lamp was burning. She removed 
the lamp and, lifting the table-cloth, showed beneath it a small 
chest of painted iron. With swift, impatient fingers she worked 
some trickery of the lock, and drawing out a faded velvet jewel- 
case, hurried back to the table. Patrick had not time to 
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inquire what she held when there was a flash before his eyes, a 
sudden dazzle. A chain, all closters and rows of pare Brazilian 
diamonds, swung a moment from Dofia Loz's white fingers, 
glittering with prismatic flame in the light of the candles, to 
fall in a sparkling heap on the table before him. 

''Take it I'* cried Dofia Luz, ''take itl** and laughed 
aloud, clasping, almost clapping, her white hands. 

Patrick took up the necklace and stared at it. 

" Caracoles ! These, then, are the diamonds of Dofia 
Beatriz ? How came they here ? " 

Luzita became serious. 

" I see you remember my godmother always spoke of leaving 
them to the Virgin of the Carmen. Yet she gave the necklace, 
sealed up in this velvet case which you see, to a lawyer in 
Madrid to be given to me after her death. Dofia Beatriz also 
possessed a copy of this necklace made in paste, so beautif uUy 
made it was not easy to detect the difference. There was no 
doubt she was pleased with me for having made a good 
marriage, and also for the little attentions I paid her during 
her illness. But I cannot believe she meant to take these 
jewels away from the Blessed Virgin and give them to me ; 
rather I think she intended to leave me the paste imitation ; 
but she was grown very blind, so that — ^perhaps by the special 
will of the Blessed Virgin — she made a mistake and gave me 
the real diamonds. I had almost persuaded my good Don 
Alonzo to let me visit the holy Fathers at Vic4lvaro and 
exchange these diamonds for the paste necklace which she 
meant me to have. Luckily I had not yet done so when the 
French seized everything." 

"Accursed brigands I But what else could one expect! 
Shut up your diamonds again, Dona Quixota de la Mancha, 
and be sure this time that the Blessed Virgin meant you and 
none other to have them.*' He leaned his head upon his hand 
and almost groaned. " Alas t Luzita, the news you give me 
deprives us of our last hope of saving the King. Farewell, 
Marquesita. Pray for him, for Spain, and for me." 
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Afi he spoke Patrick DiUon slowly rose and approached the 
window ; bat Lozita, snatching the diamonds from the table, 
interposed. 

" Take it," she cried, " it is for yon and the King.'* 

*' Mujer I No I I cannot, I most not. Yon have not the 
right to give it." 

" Not the right ? But it is my own, my very own. Don 
Alonzo has said so. It is the oidy thing I have in the world 
which is really mine, and I give it to yon and to Ferdinand YII. 
Take it, Patricito I " 

She thrust the necklace into his hand. Mechanically his 
fingers closed round the glittering ooil of diamonds that was 
still clasped in hers. Their eyes were on a level, and they 
paused, locked as it were in a long gaze, on her side imperative, 
on his doubtful, fascinated, half yielding to the power of that 
beautiful regality of hers. So they stood close to each other, 
while from the dark balcony without a man watched them 
through the uncurtained window. He opened it very quietly, 
but his silken cassock rustled as he stepped in. With a start 
the Marquesa and Patrick Dillon looked round and saw there 
the white face of the Abbe, his sneering red mouth and sleepy 
eyelids, a little more sneering than usual, a little less sleepy* 
Luzita gave a faint cry, and in an instant was transformed 
from the proud and patriotic lady to a little girl caught in a 
transgression. The change in Patrick Dillon's face was aa 
swift, but fiercer, and his hand fiew to the folds of his sash, 
not unfurnished with a serviceable weapon. 

'' Good evening," said the Abb^, closing the window softly 
behind him. ''Excuse me. I interrupt something interesting." 
"You interrupt nothing, Diego, except a departure," re- 
turned Patrick, smoothing brow and voice ^with difficulty. 

'' I see. The departure of a small fortune." The Abb6 
pointed to the diamonds which Luzita had left swinging from 
the young man's hand. '' You 'Call that nothing, most excellent 
Sefior Don Patricito Dillon ? Well, well I So bold a brigand 
has doubtless before now won larger sums at a stroke." 
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" Brigand, Sefior ! '• exclaimed Patrick, " you prcaume to 
call an officer of your King " 

^' Brother,'' broke in Luz, *' it is I who offer these diamonds 
to Patricito Dillon, for a purpose." 

'* You ! " cried the AbM, turning upon her with a savage 
snarl. *' And who are you to dare dispose of such an inherit- 
ance according to your fancy? A fool, a silly, ignorant 
child I I tell you this is a fraud, an imposition practised upon 
your simplicity. I will call the Harqu^, I will call the police." 

The Marquesa no longer trembled. She held up her head, 
and at her look and gesture the astonished Abb^ stared. 

" Ton forget yourself, Diego. This house is not yours, it 
is mine ; and, traitors though you and I may be, a loyal soldier 
of King Ferdinand shall not be betrayed in it. These diamonds 
also are mine, and if Patricito will take them for my lawful 
sovereign, for Ferdinand YII., who stands in need of such help, 
the consolation to me will be infinite. May God and the King 
accept the sacrifice as in some measure an expiation for the 
offences of our family 1 " 

Diego contemplated his sister and drew his hand slowly 
across his chin. Luz was, of course, a romantic fool, but really 
it looked as though for once she had stumbled on a good idea. 
And although the spectacle of family diamonds in the grasp 
of an alien had shaken him with a gust of rage, in calmer 
moments the Abb6 knew that if any man in the world could 
be trusted with other men's property, that man was Patrick 
Dillon. After all, the diamonds were not his (Diego's), and 
they might prove the very means of effecting that insurance 
against a possible change of kings which had of late been much 
in his thoughts. The Abba's mind was not slow ; it had no 
wings, but it ran and crept with immense celerity. After a 
pause perceptible, yet of no great length, he spoke, and with 
another accent. 

*' Pardon me, sister, you also, friend Patricito. You know 
my frank and hasty dispoBition. It is true we have not all 
been so stedfast in our loyalty to Ferdinand YI I. as our heroic 
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elder brother. Oar sin, onr most grievons sin I We ought 
to rejoice at finding here an opportunity of offering to onr 
legitimate King some little proof that we are not so forgetful 
of him as we must appear. Beturn to your guests, Luzita, for 
your absence is already observed. I will remain here with our 
friend Patricito, who will perhaps furnish me with a fuller 
explanation of his purpose in taking these diamonds than he 
has so far favoured me with.*' 

" I am glad to have your approval, Diego,'* returned his 
sister, *' especially as you may better overcome Patricito's 
scruples in taking my diamonds for the King's service than 
I have been able to myself. At any rate, Patricito, do not 
forget that the diamonds are mine to give where I please ; that 
this house also is mine, and no one shall be betrayed in it." 

Patrick Dillon kissed her hand, and she left the room, the 
Abb6 opening the door for her with a mock deference. But for 
all the mocking lip he made, in his heart he was disagreeably 
surprised to find that his youngest sister was no longer so 
much afraid of him as she used to be. 

"Now," said he, turning to Patrick Dillon with a false 
cordiality, " let us talk over this matter, man to man. What 
are you taking these diamonds for, Patricito mine ? If it is 
but to replenish the treasure-chest of the Junta — Vamos^ 
amiguito ! Let the fat English lords do that." 

" It is for the King's service and for his alone — of so much 
you may be sure. And when our beloved Ferdinand VII. is 
restored to his people I shall not fail to tell him of the Mar- 
quesa's noble sacrifice." 

"Luzita offers them on behalf of the whole family of 
Villarta," said the Abb6, quickly. " They have been ours for 
I know not how many generations, though I know they were 
reset when the Bourbons came into Spain. But how if you 
were to be kiUed, friend Patricito ? " 

" The King and the Regiment of Ultonia would lose a good 
man," afSrmed Patrick, impudently, arranging his hat and tow 
wig before a large tarnished mirror, adorned with wreaths of 
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painted flowers and deeply engraved. ** And yon, my Diego, 
woold loBe nothing. Good night, good night. I can hear that 
my partners are becoming impatient. I kiss your Sanctity^s 
hands and feet" 

^* Pardon me I '* cried the Abb^, stretching a detaining 
hand. Bat the Andalusian elnded it with the slipperiness of 
an eel, shot out into a dark corridor, and, gnided by the sonnd 
of laughter and music and the rhythmic tramp of feet, f onnd 
his way to the «a^. 

There the double-headed man was leading a last wild dance 
with all his crew, while half the guests were linking hands with 
the masks and helping to fill the room with joyous confusion. 
The Andalusian, seizing hold of a stout handsome lady who 
had hitherto been content to stand by and laugh, carried her 
off into the whirl of dancers, and was soon lost among the 
rest. 

Now the Abb6, approaching his sister, who stood silent and 
apart, began to talk to her with the air and voice of a triflen 

" What will you tell the Marqute, little sister, when he asks 
after your necklace ? " 

" Not a lie, brother, certainly." 

'* The courtier of King Joseph will be pleasantly surprised 
when he learns that his wife is engaged in a Ferdinandist 
conspiracy. He is made a traitor in spite of himself." 

*' A traitor I Purest Virgin 1 You tiunk that the Marqu^ 
might consider " 

" Might consider it necessary to throw up his office at King 
Joseph's Oourt in Consequence of your escapade. I know Don 
Alonzo — a man of the highest punctilio— *and that is what he 
would do." 

" Diego I How terrible ! I never thought—*- " 

" Luckily you have a brother who thinks more than yon 
do, featherpate. Everything depends on the Marquds not dis- 
covering the loss of the necklace. Now, I happen to know 
where to find that famous paste copy of it which the French 
colonel seized. He took it to the jeweller's to be valued. 
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Oh I what a disappointment. So then he gave it to a lady ** — 
the Abb^ smiled roguishly and took snnff — ^* well, to a lady 
from whom he had received favours. She, again, took it to the 
jeweller's, and again there is another person monstrously angry 
at finding no diamonds in the affair. I know the lady myself, 
and believe I can obtain the paste necklace for a song ; though 
nowadays, alas I a poor Abb6*s purse is very unmusical.** 

Don Alonzo would give up his position at Court I Yes ; 
now that her brother had suggested it, the Marquesa saw 
clearly that this was what would happen. Don Alonzo had 
Terj little soul, but what he had was the soul of honour. And 
there he stood, poor innocent I looking the picture of content- 
ment, covered with orders and beating time to the music with 
a tiny beglittered hand. She, his wife, had done what was 
right. She had atoned for his weakness even while she excused 
it. But must she destroy his happiness and send him back 
to misery, sheep, and windmills ? No. Let Diego procure her 
the counterfeit diamonds, and in the end her brother also 
should not be a loser. 

Having settled this not unimportant matter to his satis- 
faction, the Abb6 passed on to bestow some gallantries on 
certain ladies of importance ; and the Andalusian whirled out 
of the room with the other masks in the train of the baatonerOf 
amid a volley of laughter and pleasantries. 
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of farewell and good cheer, presently stepped away from the 
gronp, carrying the Count with him and followed by the 
peasant. 

Steps hewn in the rock led up from the vanit, which was in 
fact bat the ceUar of a large wayside inn. In the stable, up 
to which the steps led, six mules, tall and strong beyond the 
average, stood ready loaded with packs and saddlebags. 

The peasant stepped out into the road that glimmered wet 
with rain. At some distance a few twinkling lights denoted 
a bridge across the river and certain masses of solid darkness 
against the dim spaces of night, the buildings of a town. 
Nothing was stirring on the road, and he brought out the 
mules. The two adventurers came out and mounted : waved 
a silent farewell back into the shadows: The mules started off 
at a quiet walking pace, and in a minute the slight creaking 
of their packs, the sharp pat of their hoofs on the wet road, 
were no longer heard. The deliverers of the King had started 
on their perilous pilgrimage. 

So they journeyed on, resting by day and travelling by 
night so long as they were within the swoop of French garrisons, 
and, passing these without misadventure, reached the mountain 
country on the borders of Guiptizcoa. Their mules were laden 
with chocolate, oranges, and other light foodstuffs ; yet they 
trod heavily, as though there were indeed something heavier 
in their packs. 

They now exchanged the squeak of the bat for the song of 
the lark, yet still followed unfrequented paths and halted no 
oftener than they were compelled to do. When they were 
within half a day^s journey of their destination — the port of 
Santa Maria de Untcia — they spent the night at a lonely inn, 
where there was no food to be had either for love or money. 
For even this remote region knew something of the famine 
left by marching and counter-marching armies, by guerriUeros^ 
and by bands of brigands who assumed the name. It was 
their intention to sleep in the same stable as their mules, and, 
seating themselves on some clean litter which Pedro, their 
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peasant guide, had coUected, they made their supper of oranges 
and chocolate from their packs. While they were eating it by 
the light of a torch stuck in the wall, they were aware of a 
face looking down on them from the top of the staircase, 
hardly more than a ladder, which led to the rooms of the inn. 
It was a wolfish face, lean, with glittering eyes above a dark 
protuberant jaw. So hungry it looked that Patrick rose to 
offer the poor creature such food as they had. But instantly 
it vanished. They thought no more of the watching face, 
although that night, as other nights, they kept watch in turn 
beside their packs. And, as they watched, their thoughts were 
pleasant. To-morrow Pedro's part would have been played 
and his reward secured. The Count de Almaguer and Patrick 
Dillon would be either on board the ship which had been 
chartered to meet them and on their way to France, or at any 
rate would have placed their precious load in temporary 
security with the civil authorities of Santa Maria de Untcia, 
to whom they bore a letter of reconmiendation from the 
Cardinal Archbishop and the Supreme Junta. 

They left the inn at daybreak. At first their way lay up 
valleys, narrow and steep, yet fertile. For though certain 
grey crags and summits stood up high and pale, catching the 
blond early sunlight, the mountain sides were mostly clothed 
with grass, broken by hanging coppices of dwarf oak or pine. 
Homesteads, red-roofed, white-walled, flecked here and there 
even the highest ridges of green, and below them garrulous 
streams hurried upon their way. 

But by noon they had reached a more rugged and solitary 
world. The broken path clung round the flank of a shaley 
mountain-top above the bed of a torrent. Beyond the torrent 
the ground again rose, rocky, with tumbled boulders among 
dwarf pines and brushwood. Pedro was little acquainted with 
this particular by-way, and Patrick, leiiving the staid file of 
mules to his companions' care, climbed higher to reconnoitre. 
Above the first shaley bank was a sun-smitten grass slope, which, 
after the manner of such slopes, proved longer than it appeared. 
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Bat at the top he met a sudden breeze, and to his yet greater 
refreshment the immensity, the wide pale shimmer of the cahn 
Atlantic. Gape upon cape, mountain on mountain, faint gold 
and grey, opal and amethyst, there opened before hhn the long 
westwa^ sweep of the Bay of Biscay. But a range of hills 
still hid the immediate coast — ^the great headland under which 
lies the harbour and town of Santa Maria de Untcia. 

Having orientated himself, Patrick hastened to rejoin his 
companions, taking such a direction as to strike the tract con- 
siderably higher up than he had left it. He found it without 
error, but separated from him by a sheer drop of thirty feet. 
The file of mules below hun was at a standstill, and three new 
and disquietiug figures had made their appearance on that wild 
and solitary scene. One was a man on a Bosinante steed, but 
with nothing else of Don Quixote in his appearance. He had a 
very villainous countenance, was dressed in the sleeveless tunic 
of a French infantry uniform and carried an old cavalry sabre. 
Two men on foot in the dress of peasants and armed with long 
knives, were prowUng round the mules, scenting as it were 
the contents of their packs. One was the man whose wolfish 
face had peered down on them as they ate their supper in the 
stable of the inn. 

The mounted man had accosted the Count, who rode the 
leading mule, and now held in his hand the paper which 
contained the Spanish passports of the party. 

'^ To the devil with your passports I " he was exclaiming in 
a bullying voice and with a strong Basque accent.- *'I know 
who you are, and where you come from." 

*' If so, Sefior, you will the more willingly let us pass," 
returned the Count, with cold dignity. 

<< You are taking good things to feast the rascally French 
monkeys at San Sebastian. That's why you slink along this 
way when there is a straight road enough to Santa Maria 
de Untcia. But, by the blessed saints, honest Basques, brave 
guerrUUros^ shall not starve while such as you have good food 
in plenty." 
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"Do yon call yourself a loyal Bubject of our l^itimate 
King, Ferdinand YII. ? " asked the Oonnt de Almaguer. 

The brigand, with a volley of oaths, asseverated that he 
was a patriot and ready to die for his bdoved King ; and for 
that reason, he added, it was right that for the present he 
should live. 

"Enow, then, that we ourselves are on the King's business,*' 
returned Almaguer, haughtily, and drew a paper from his bosom. 
*' I have here letters from the Supreme Junta to the President 
of the Junta of Santa Maria de Untcia, desiring them to 
protect and assist us by every means in their power." 

The brigand snatched the letter from Almaguer's hand and 
instantly tore it to fragments, together with the passport. 

" So much for your Supreme Junta, my son 1 " he cried 
insultingly, as he strewed them to the wind. " And now let 
us see what you have got in yoiff packs." 

Immediately he of the wolfish face, who had been listening 
hungrily, his long knife in his hand, ripped open the near 
saddle-bag of the second mule, and a shower of oranges fell 
out and roUed in all directions. So keen was the knife and 
long that it pierced through to an inner bag, concealed within 
the other, and not only golden fruit, but more literally golden 
coins poured from it to the ground. The robbers yeUed in 
amazement and delight. But Almaguer had taken a pistol 
from his mule's pack and fired it at the leader of the brigands. 
The bullet missed its mark but accidentally hit the third brigand, 
slightly wounding him. With an oath the mounted man rode 
at Almaguer, clumsily heaving his big sabre to bring it down 
on the Count's frail and defenceless body. But although all 
this had passed very quickly, Patrick Dillon was no longer 
watching the affair from above. He had run on, and, being 
fleet of foot, reached in a few seconds a spot where he could 
easily get on to the track again. The path was very steep, but 
he ran bounding down it, a long teamster's whip in his hand, 
and came on the scene round a sharp corner, just as the mounted 
man was riding at Almaguer. And just as the clumsily wielded 

D 
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yet deadly sabre hang to the fall, a heavy whip-lash sprang 
hissing through the air and fell with stinging force on the 
brigand's bare hand and forearm. He dropped his weapon, 
and the cry of rage and surprise had hardly time to escape his 
lips before the same fiercely wielded lash caught him across the 
face, cutting the flesh and damaging one of his eyes. 

^'Manl Take the sabre 1** cried Patrick hoarsely to 
Almaguer. 

The Gount, half dazed by his near escape from death, 
slipped to the ground and looked round him vaguely for the 
fallen weapon. The wolfish-faced man was quicker than he. 
He dashed in, knife in hand, and seized the fragile courtier by 
the throat. Almaguer fell to the ground and a stream of dark 
blood, flowing from his body, crept down the rocky path. See- 
ing it Patrick groaned with rage and grief. The robber picked 
np the sabre from the ground and went to hand it back to his 
chief ; but there was another loaded pistol on the leading mule, 
and Patrick went to find it. He snatched it out, and as luck 
would have it, his hastily aimed bullet hit the wolfish-faoed 
man in the head. He spun round, fell head-over-heels over 
the steep edge of the path, and rolling a little way, lay quite 
still in the shallow torrent. All this while Pedro had not stood 
with folded hands. He had closed with the third robber body 
to body, knife to knife, and being a powerful as well as a faith- 
ful feUow, seemed likely to give a good account of him. But 
now the leader, with his recovered sabre,' came up to the pair 
as they swayed and backed this way and that, locked in mortal 
combat. He rode up somewhat blindly, still seeing only sparks 
with one eye, and as he was an inexpert swordsman it happened 
that while Pedro leapt back unhurt, the sabre inflicted a severe 
flesh wound on his own comrade's right arm. The man had 
already been something bled by the Count's bullet and Pedro's 
knife, but this was *' the unkindest cut of all." Yelling fury 
in BacKjue, he paused to press the slit flesh of his arm back into 
place, and his eye happened to catch the dead body of his com- 
panion lying face downwards in the torrent below them. Then 
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it soemed he had no stomach for more of such fighting, even 
for the golden tareasnre which Btrewed the ground. 

He jumped down into the torrent bed, and having crossed 
it plunged into the broken and wooded ground beyond. The 
mounted brigand threw an oath or two after him, looked re- 
gretfully down at the strewn gold, doubtfully away at Pedro 
and Patrick, who had drawn quickly together, then, abandon- 
ing the hope of immediate gain, struck his spurs deep into 
Bosinante's sides and disappeared round the comer of the steep 
track with marvellous celerity. 



CHAPTER IV 

The zigzag road drops steeply down to the town of Santa 
Maria de XJntcia — Our Lady of the Ship. The wool merchants 
of Navarre, driving their laden mnles down it, saw the little 
green harboar at their feet packed with high-pooped vessels 
waiting to carry their bales to the markets of wealthy Bilbao. 
Those days were long over, and although the harbonr was still 
green and unruffled under the high headland, even when scudding 
plumes of foam broke up white from the broad Atlantic, the 
craft that went in and out were few and insignificant. But 
the little town itself looked much as the wool merchants saw 
it from up there, clustering between the harbour and the 
mountains ; a huddle of red and brown roofs, broken by the 
wide market-place, and dominated by the square tower of 
the big church, the gilded galleon of its vane catching the 
sunshine, or shifting uneasily in the variable gusts from sea and 
mountain. Under the massive tower a deep porch, gloriously 
carven with the story of Our Lady, looked on the market- 
place, now faced by a modem widtewashed town hall, the 
front of which rested on a row of pillars raised on a few steps. 
In the centre of the square was a large fountain-basin whose 
outer circle seemed the customary lounge of the town idlers. 
But on this day there were more than idlers gathered there, 
and more even than market people. A crowd of men, some 
seated on the stone rim of the fountain, others leaning against 
it, cigar in mouth, discoursing in the Basque tongue to groups 
of men gathered in front of them. All wore the round black 
cap of Guiptizcoa, and some the loug dark cloak ; but odd 
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Boraps of unif orm, Spanish and French, showed among the 
crowd, and on the whole there was something strange and 
motley in their appearance. The casual peasant might hide 
a knife in his sash, or even put a mnsket on his shoulder, for 
safety's sake ; but in this crowd were knives, mnskets, and 
swords of many makes, carried with an air which well might 
alarm the peaceful tradespeople of Santa Maria de Untcia. A 
sinisber-looking fellow in a sleeveless French tunic, with a red 
wheal across his face, leaned his back against the fountain rim, 
talking eagerly in a low voice to a group about him. The 
clattering entrance of a train of mules coming down a steep 
street, could not pass unnoticed in the busily idle market square. 
A death-pale man wrapped in a bloody cloak hung rather than 
sat among the bags on the foremost. Those behind were driven 
by two muleteers, one big and swarthy, the other slight and of 
boyish aspect. Before the whole team had entered the square 
there were many eyes turned upon it, some idly glancing, others 
fixed as those of hunting animals when they sight a prey. The 
man with the mark on his face uttered a ciy of triumph when 
he caught sight of the mules, and shooting out his arm in their 
direction addressed the crowd vehemently. It seemed he found 
willing listeners, and although Patrick and his follower could 
not understand what he was saying, they had little difficulty in 
guessing the purport of Ids speech. The presence of a band of 
guerrilleroa in the loyal town of Santa Maria de Untcia would 
have caused Patrick Dillon little uneasiness before his adventure 
on the mountain. Now he felt that even here there might be 
trouble in store for the servants of the King. But his few 
years of manhood had been packed with warfare and adventure, 
and he had not only the courage, but the coolness in danger 
bom of experience and the habit of command. 

The Town Hall was unmistakable, and he noticed that the 
big doors were open, and that a group of respectable citizens 
were just passing in. It takes a crowd a little time to be 
conscious of its own intentions, or at any rate to act upon 
them. The pack was not yet in fall cry behind a leader. 
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Patrick and Pedro brought the moles unopposed to the Town 
Hall sad ranged them up against the steps. The citixens bad 
di8aj^)eaied9 bat a decent-looking old man stood at the door 
with a cloak over his arm. 

^ Where can we find the President or some member of the 
Jonta?** asked Patrick. 

^ He is here, Befior,** replied the old man. " The Junta is 
meeting to-day. I am the President's servant, and am waiting 
for him.'* 

Patrick slipped a duro into his hand. 

*' Tell him that three servants of the legitimate Eing and 
the Supreme Junta earnestly b^ his help and protection.'' 

The old man went upon his errand. Whether a civilian 
president, probably a tradesman, would be of any real assistance 
to him if indeed he had had the iD fortune to encounter a band 
of brigands Patrick felt to be doubtful. But he must play the 
cards he held, since he had no others. His next thought was 
for Almaguer. The Count was suffering too much to heed 
what was passing, and his friends laid him on the pavement of 
the arcade against the inner wall. Patrick then stood on the 
steps behind the mules, felt the pistols in his sash and sur- 
veyed the square. The brigand of the mountain was now 
gesticulating in talk with a man who appeared to be his leader 
— a fat swaggering man with large bhick moustachios and 
rings on his fingers. At length this man drew near, while 
behind him the armed men among the loungers pushed their 
way to the front and stood a serried mass before the Town 
Hdl and the laden mules. 

The leader addressed Patrick Dillon in Spanish. 

^ Hullo, muleteer I What is your business ? I am 
Laurentch Hendibum, captain of the patriotic parUda of 
Ouiptizcoa, the brave partida which has exterminated the 
French and driven them out of this country." 

"I kiss your hands, Sefior Captain," replied Patrick, 
removing his cap, and making as sweeping a bow with it as 
though it had been a three-cornered hat, '< and I felicitate you 
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on your patriobism. Bat my btisiiiesg is with the President 
of the local Junta, which, I understand, meets here to-day.*' 

** Man, you are mist^en, -* swaggered Mendibunu ^ Qus 
Debrua/ I am the military governor of this place, and it is 
with me you have to do. I know you have provisions there. 
What does the Junta want with provisions ? But my loyal 
and patriotic gturriJUros must be fed and paid too. Yes, they 
must be paid.*' 

Mendiburu's tone had rapidly become bullying, and when 
he spoke of food and pay there were growls and exclamations 
of assent from his followers. 

^Sefior Oaptain," replied Patrick, unmoved, '< I am not in 
charge of a convoy for your brave Irregulars. My dress 
deceives you. If you look closer you will see that I am no 
muleteer. I am an officer in \^ service of our beloved 
and l^itimate King, Ferdinand YII., and I am sent here by 
the Cardinal Archbishop and by the Supreme Junta on a 
secret mission. A soldier must obey his orders, and mine 
are to report myself and my convoy to the President of your 
Junta." 

Speaking, Patrick removed his cap and the peasant's 
kerchief which, covering as it did the fair crest of his hair and 
half his forehead, was singularly disguising. He threw open 
his short jacket and showed glittering upon his breast beneath 
it the badge of the Order of the Golden Fleece ; to which he 
had little right, having but a moment before removed it from 
the breast pocket of the wounded Count The brigands stared 
at the transformation, and there was a moment of baffled 
silence % for though they knew not the precise significance of 
the badge upon his breast, they saw that they had laid hands 
on something of more importance than a mere train of mule- 
teers bearing merchandise. But while the leader considered, 
the brigand of the mountain muttered in his ear. 

^ Let me see your letters and passport," said the leader. 

*' Sefior Captain, my orders are to deliver them to the 
President of the Junta." 
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Mendibara aoowled and was nlent Then some one raised 
an opportune cry. 

^ Down with the President ! Down with the Constitn- 
tionalists ! '* 

It was taken up, and when it died Mendibara spoke again. 

" So you will not tell yoar basiness to a good Christian *' — 
he crossed himself and kissed his thamb—^'and a good 
Boyalist. Yon will tell it only to the President, who is an 
Atheist and a Gonstitationalist. Friends, this is a plot against 
the King. Viva $1 B&y I 

** Viva A Bey I " shouted Patrick, lustily, waving his cap. 
^ Viva Fernando VII. I Noble and patriotic Spaniards, let us 
fight the French and not each other.** 

*^ Alas I Sefior,*' said a low and refined voice behind him, 
** you do not speak to patriots. These men are robbers.'* He 
turned and saw a dark delicate-featured man in the dress of a 
well-to-do citizen. On his appearance beside Patrick a cry 
was raised and taken up by the whole band. 

<< Down with the President I Down with the Junta I 
Down with Atheists ! Down with Oonstitutionalists I ** 

Meantime Patrick spoke earnestly. 

^' Seflor President, we are on the Bang's service— K>n a 
delicate and important mission. In the name of His Majesty, 
the Cardinal Archbishop and the Supreme Junta, I ask your 
protection.** 

*'I can protect no one, not even myself,** replied the 
President, with perfect calm, looking at his watch, which hung 
on a black ribbon with some seals attached. '* I have come to 
teU you that if you can keep these stupid people talking a few 
minutes longer you will save your lives and mine also.** 

He paused and looked again at his watch, adding: **I 
cannot believe that my watch is fast.** 

Patrick could hardly hear what he said for the fierce yelling 
of the crowd, and did not wait to ask what succour the 
President expected. Taking advantage of a momentary lull 
in the noise, he addressed the leader of the band. 
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'' The President, Sellor, agrees with me that the best thing 
I can now do with our cargo is to divide it among these good 
patriots.*' 

"It is well, man — ^yon are wise," retnmed the leader, 
twisting his whisker with a sinister smile, which became a 
langh, as a large stone flew past the President's ear and struck 
the wall of the Town Hall. 

" I will ask one favour," continued Patrick, " that you will 
keep order and allow me myself to unload and distribute what 
is here, as there are military plans which should not be seen 
or destroyed, also explosive bombs which must not be roughly 
handled," 

"We will see, we will see, friend. Take those country- 
women's baskets, Guillen, and bring them to me. I will stand 
by you. Muleteer, Captain — whatever you are— and pass on 
whatever it is good for my men to have." 

Pedro, his ready knife in his sash, moved up and down 
between the string of mules and the crowding brigands, half 
undoing cords and pretending to open bales, according to his 
master's orders, but slowly and reluctantly, hardly able to 
believe his ears. 

The President had not moved, but leaned on his stick, 
impassive, almost smiling, pelted with abuse and occasional 
stones. 

Patrick began at the last mule. He fumbled with a wooden 
case of chocolate ; but the leader, intervening, easily splintered 
it with his knife. Too much delay would evidently irritate 
these men. Accordingly at a moderate speed, Patrick emptied 
all the store of oranges, olives, and chocolate from the load of 
the last mule into the market-baskets, which were handed 
round among some scores of eagerly grabbing hands. But it 
was not likely that so regulated a form of plunder would long 
satisfy the brigands. He could hear jeers and growls flying, 
although he could not understand their words. A shower 
of oranges pelted round the President. One knocked off his 
tall hat of rough beaver, and there was a roar of laughter. 
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He picked it up, brushed it, replaced it on his bead, still 
impassive, and again drew cat his watch. 

" Make haste ! ^ cried Mendibnra. ^* There is a bag here 
not yet empty/* 

He wonld have put his hand to the bottom of it, but 
Patrick stmck the hand aside. 

" Take care, Captain 1 The bombs are there.'* 

'' He lies I '* exclaimed the hoarse voice of the brigand of 
the mountain. ** He has gold there. He is keeping it back 
from ns. He is a traitor.** 

The word ** gold '* ran through the crowd, and it seemed as 
though in a moment the whole mass of brigands would sweep 
like a wave over the line of laden mules. But this would not 
have been to the taste of Mendiburu, who meant to have, not 
only his share, but more. He swaggered along between the 
crowd and the mules, roaring oaths and prohibitions; but 
naturally cared nothing at all what became of the muleteers. 
And the brigand of the mountain, knife in hand, was creeping 
up with intent to spring upon Patrick. Patrick however was 
no amateur of knife-fights, and perceiving him coming, slipped 
behind a mule and waited for him, pistol in hand. He did not 
need to bid Pedro take up a similar position, for there he was 
already crouching behind a pack, his knife firmly grasped. 
A bullet pinged past Patrick's ear and struck a piUar behind 
bun. It seemed the game was begun, and for the muleteera 
and for the President of the Junta it must be a losing one. 
Intent upon the babel of the square, Patrick did not consd- 
onsly hear through it the regular beat of horse-hoofs ; yet 
when to glance away from his antagonist, even for two seconds, 
might be folly, something made him look up a straight street 
to his right, and he saw a squadron of Hussars coming along 
it, four abreast, at a sharp trot. And they were not French 
but Spanish troops. The President could not yet see them, 
for he stood within the arcade ; but although a bullet had 
grazed his sleeve he had made no movement of retreat. They 
were quite close, and before it was clear whether the brigand 
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leader would or would not prevent the confused plunder of 
the mules* packs, the Hussars had debouched upon the square. 
The clamour and the swaying movement of the crowd sud- 
denly paused. Spanish cavalry had never been seen in Santa 
Maria de Untda before, and a cry was raised : ^ The French I 
The French are coming ! ^ 

The astonished brigands fell back toward the middle of the 
square, while a number of men, women and children, who had 
collected there out of mere curiosity, began running towards 
the streets on the opposite sides. But from these they found 
themselves shut out by the march of another body of armed 
men, not unlike the brigand band in dress and weapons, but 
more soldierly in appearance, and wearing the badge of the 
7tb Spanish Army. 

As the cavalry poured in, their officers* words of command 
rang out sharp above the confused cries and murmurs of the 
crowd, the Ai^ aS, oi, of the terrified women, the hoarse appeals 
of men to Ood and the Devil. They quicUy formed up three 
deep before the Town Hall, and drew a cordon two deep round 
half the square, leaving the other half to the care of the 
Irregulars, who had advanced from the opposite side. The 
President and the Colonel in command of the cavalry saluted 
each other with a look of recognition. 

'^Whom shall I arrest, Seiior President?** asked the 
Colonel 

"All," returned the President 
" But Laurentch Mendiburu, which is he ? *• 
" The fat man yonder with the gilt epaulettes.^ 
The Colonel, with the troopers behind him, rode up to the 
brigand leader, and spoke in a loud voice, which every one 
could bear. 

" Laurentch Mendiburu, I arrest you in the name of King 
Ferdinand VII. and the Junta." 

The brigand blustered. " Arrest me, Oeneral Mendiburu ? 
A brave, loyal, patriotic guerrUlero? My sons, my noble 
ffuerrill^ost will not see me arrested." 
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" I arrest you, Lanrentch Mendibtira/' the Ooloners voice 
reiterated, '* as a robber and a mnrderer. I arrest yon, all yon 
men of Hendibnra's band. Lay down yonr weapons here, on 
the spot which I point out'* 

There was hesitation and mnrmnring among the brigands, 
bat they looked about them seeking escape rather than 
planning resistance. Mendiburu, to whom the near prospect 
of a bullet or the garotte lent eloquence, adjured them to defend 
their injured honour with their lives, and fight the proud and 
traitorous Oastilians like brave Basques, but in vain. There 
rode up from the opposite side of the square a man on a tall 
grey mule, the Captain of the Irregulars. His dress was not 
unlike that of the brigand of the mountain, for he wore an old 
officer^s tunic, and on his head a peasant*s cap. His black 
whiskers curled almost up to his eyes. Mendiburu turned to 
him eagerly. 

*^ I know you, Campillo ; you are a guerrilUrOy as I am. 
Will you let brave guerrilUros be treated as robbers by coward 
Regulars ? No, my brother, no. We are both guerrUlerosy 
And Mendiburu waved his sword. 

*' Brigand ! assassin I liar I coward 1 *' cried the infuriated 
Campillo, '* you dare to disgrace the name of guerrUUro f I 
will save the hangman trouble." 

He whipped a pistol from his holster and fired at close 
quarters. The ball went into the middle of Mendiburu^s fore- 
head, and he fell dead upon his face. 

" Give up your weapons, rascals," roared Campillo, " or you 
shall all, every one of you, be spitted like sucking pigs and shot 
like dogs I" 

And before he had finished the flourish of oaths with which 
he rounded off his sentence, half a dozen brigands had come 
forward and sullenly laid their weapons on the spot pointed out 
by the Colonel. Finally the whole band, tied two and two to 
the troopers* saddles, was marched away to the local prison ; 
and the respectable citizens of Santa Maria de Untcia breathed 
freely again, for the first time for many days. 
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Before Mendibnra had fallen, Patrick was already kneel- 
ing bj the nnconscions Almaguer, gnpporting him in bia 
arms. 

*^ Let me come/' said the President at his elbow. *' I am 
a doctor — ^Bichinto Arriaga of the University of Salamanca.** 

He examined the nnconscions Almagner with rapid ex- 
perienced eyes and fingers, nnder Patrick's anxious gaze, said 
nothing, but beckoned his old servant. In a few minutes 
a loose shutter had been found, and the Gonnt was being 
borne to the doctor's house, Patrick and he following behind. 
'Arriaga would only say that the case was serious. He told 
Patrick that the town had been for more than a week in the 
power of one of those robber bands which, assuming the name 
guerrilleros^ took advantage of the chaos of war to prey upon 
their neighbours. He had immediately appealed to the 
nearest Spanish troops for succour, and had received informa- 
tion of its approach shortly before the appearance of Patrick 
and his party. 

When Patrick, full of grief and anxiety for his friend, had 
left him in the doctor's hands, he hurried back to the square 
to look after his mules and their precious burden. He found 
them under the arcade, herded together in the angle of the 
wall, with Pedro planted before them, gesticulating, truculent, 
and face to face with him, Gampillo, also gesticulating and 
truculent 

'^ These are my master's mtdes, and they are also the King's 
mules," cried Pedro. ^' Neither soldier nor brigand shall lay a 
finger on them. 

" Colonel UrriAj and I are the masters here, rascal," replied 
the gttmrtllero ; ^*and as to the King — whom may the saints 
preserve— «re these mules going to Valenjay to fetch him ? " 

"Perhaps yes, Captain, and perhaps no," said Patrick, 
mounting the steps. " If the Colonel will grant me a private 
audience, I will tell him who 'I am and why I and my mules 
are here." 

" If you have an audience with Urri63, Sefiorito, you must 
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have one also with me. I am acting with Begulars, it is true, 
bat I take no orders blindfold." 

To this arrangement Patrick perforce consented, and it 
haying been agreed that Pedro and the moles shonld remain 
nnmolested for the present, followed the gtierrillero np the 
stone stairs which led to the principal rooms of the Town HalL 
After waiting awhile he was shown into a large bare room 
where Gampillo and ihe Colonel sat at a bare table, the 
Colonel examining a map, and both smoking cigars. Patrick 
had already perceived that the Colonel was more vigoroos and 
competent than the nsoal Spanish cavalry officer, bnt not with- 
ont the arrogance of ihe type. Bnt the haughtiness of the 
Coloners qaestionings was moderated when Captain Dillon 
produced certain letters confirming the fact of his own identity, 
and, above all the Count's. For the Count de Almaguer was 
well known, both because of his rank and because he had been 
among the companions of Ferdinand's captivity, until sent 
back to Spain by the French Government. When he had 
listened to the story, ^* Que demonic I " cried the Colonel ; 
«« Almaguer is a clever man, indeed, to have collected all this 
money, for I could have sworn the country was completely 
beggared." 

<«And all to go into Napoleon's pocket," grumbled the 
ffuerrUkro. 

*^ What do you mean, Seflor ? " asked Patrick, bristling. 

** That this is a folly. The patriotic armies are starving, 
they are naked, they have forgotten the smell of money — and 
you are taking all this gold over the frontier." 

" To rescue our beloved King " 

*' Man 1 It is we who are rescuing him. It will be done 
before your friend leaves his bed." 

^^ Campillo speaks well," chimed in the Colonel. In two 
months the allied armies will be in France." 

« Their leaders are less sangume, gentlemen. At any rate, 
the Count de Almaguer and I have our mission to fulfil. This 
money was entrusted to us by persons who could ill spare 
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it, in order tiiat we might rescae our King from prison and 
from the danger of death. Yon baj we cannot do it I say 
we can, and will" 

"Yon are yonng and confident — ^foolish, I might say. 
I cannot consent to this great snm of money, which is 
so sorely needed in Spain, being uselessly squandered on 
French soil. 

"By Jesu, Maria and Saint Joseph, yon are right, 
Golonel ! " cried the guerrillero. 

" What is the use of creeping into France by a side door 
to try and steal the King away, when here are we marching in 
at the great gates, with dram and trumpet, to fetch our 
Ferdinand YII. back in triumph to his throne ? '* 

" It will assuredly go further towards setting our beloved 
King at liberty in Oeneral Benovales' hands than in yours,'* 
opined the Golonel. 

Patrick looked from one to the other. He went pale and 
frowned formidably. 

"Am I to understand, gentlemen, that you mean to rob 
us of this money ? " 

The Golonel drew himself up. 

" Ghoose your words better, Sefiorito. Let us look at the 
matter this way. Here is money collected for a loyal and 
patriotic purpose. This purpose cannot be carried out in the 
manner intended if only because of*flHf misfortune which has 
befallen the Gonnt de Almaguer. We desire to transfer it to 
serve the same loyal and patriotic purpose in another way 
Yet nothing shall be done without the commands of Oeneral 
Benovales— I promise you that upon my honour." 

"A fig for your honour I" cried the incensed Patrick. 
" By the life of San Qeronimo, you may call this what you 
like, gentlemen, but I call it robbery-Hshameless robbery I 

Trust me, the King shall hear of it *' 

"The King/' observed the gmrraUro, "will care little 
how the money has been got when it has served to seat his 
Majesty — ^whom the saints preserve— on his throne again." 
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^' If yon peiaist in this outrage^ Gdlonel Urri^, I shall 
report you to the Sapreme Junta.*' 

The Colonel made a gesture of insolent indifference. 

" The Sapreme Jnnta is a long way off,'* said the guerrillero^ 
smiling broadly. '^ We should never drive out the French if 
we waited for the Sapreme Junta's orders." 

And no one knew this better than Captain Dillon of the 
Ultonia Begiment. 

'^ It is then by Spaniards w« are to be robbed ! " cried 
Patrick, passionately. '' By Heaven, if another man had told 
me this tale I should have sworn it was the calumny of an 
qfrancesado I " 

'^You can accompany me to-morrow to the General," 
replied the Colonel, shrugging his shoulders. ^' The decision 
rests with hun. Meantime it is likely your friend Almaguer 
will die, and then what becomes of your expedition ? " 

'^ I shall carry it through myself," returned Patrick, hotly. 
'^ Farewell, gentlemen ; but do not suppose you have done 
with me." 

*^ What is this about Benovales ? " asked the guerrUkro 
suspiciously when the Ultonian had left the room. '* My 
brave fellows must have their share." 

'' Be satisfied, friend Campillo," replied the Colonel. ^ The 
General will be of the same opinion as ourselves, and the 
responsibility will tobbriff case Almaguer should recover and 
gam the King's ear." 

There were tears of rage and despair in Patrick's eyes as he 
hastened through the squalid streets of Santa Maria de Untcia 
towards the doctor's house. 

He was glad that for the moment the Count de Almaguer 
was behind the veil of physical suffering, and incapable of 
learnmg what disaster had befallen the scheme to which he 
had devoted months, and even years, of effort. Patrick Dillon 
had been recommended to him as a colleague by friends in 
high places — as a promising young soldier, not without ex- 
perience in daring and adventurous passages of war. Patrick 
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was neither a rebel nor of Jacobite ancestry, like the majority 
of Irish adventurers on the ContiDcnt, bnt of a respectable 
family settled in the Peninsula for commercial purposes. An 
uncle of his had long ago joined one of the Irish regiments 
in the Spanish service, and, having won the fleeting smiles of 
Queen Maria Luisa, had risen to be a General and a person 
of some importance. Thus it happened that Patrick had 
been intimate as a child with a family so much above his own 
in rank as that of Yillarta, and that he had early obtained a 
commission in his nucleus regiment, which was known as the 
Ultonia, or the Ulster Regiment. 

To Patrick's sanguine young eyes the scheme had promised 
well; and he could conceive no greater honour than to be 
chosen to play a part in the rescue of his wronged sovereign, 
to whom he felt as passionate a loyalty as any true-bom 
Spaniard from the Pyrenees to the Straits of Gibraltar. The 
courtier Count might not be an ideal colleague in such an 
adventure, but the greatness of his name and his many con- 
nections, had enabled him to raise sums such as no mere 
soldier could have obtained. Besides, his intimate acquaintance 
with the French tongue, with the King, with Yalengay and 
its inhabitants, seemed compensation for the soldierly qualities 
which he lacked. Moreover, Patrick loved the man for his 
gentle and chivalrous disposition. He felt such news as he 
now bore must be a death-blow to his friend if revealed. 

Accordingly when he stole into the dark alcove where 
Almaguer lay, low down in the bed and strangely shrunken, he 
told no news except that they were safe in Santa Maria de 
Untcia, and the ship from Bilbao not yet arrived. 

*' It matters not to me," said Almaguer, *^ for I shall never 
sail in her. And that matters not either. It is you, dear 
Dillion, who will save the King." 

" Not alone. Count, not without you." 

'' Whether alone I know not, but without me certainly, and 
perhaps better without. When a man nears death he sees 
things more clearly." ^ 



j 
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<« Oonragei dear Oonnt ; 70a shall not die. Arriaga will 
not allow 7011 to die.'* 

" I shall die, 1117 friend. Wh7 not ? M7 part is done. 
M7 name, m7 connections have enabled me to collect the 
mone7 we required. I see veiy well I should onl7 have been 
a hindrance to 7on now.'* 

*« Never '* 

' ''But it is so. God is good in taking meawa7 at the right 
time. It is a d7ing man*s f anc7 ; 7on will, I know, save the 
King at an7 cost ; bat swear to me, whatever happens, 70U 
will go through with this thing to the end. Oh, 70U will, I 
know, Dillon I Yet swear it to me upon the crucifix.** 

Almaguer lifted his delicate woman-like hand, showing in 
it an ebon7 crudfiz bearing a .silver Christ. Patrick kneeling 
b7 the bed, leaned against it, troubled b7 the speech of the 
wounded man and b7 the knowledge hidden in his own mind. 
Leaning he felt something hard, almost sharp, against his 
breast. It was the diamond necklace of L^ta about his neck, 
which seemed urging him to the oath. With his left hand 
feeling the necklace, his right hand upon the crucifix in 
Almaguer's hand, he swore to dedicate himself, bod7 and soul, 
to the rescue of Ferdinand YII., and never to desist until 
either his purpose was accomplished, or he, or the King 
himself — which Heaven forbid I — should have ceased to 
live.* 

80 his excellenc7 the Count de Almaguer died in Santa 
Maria de Untda, and was buried there, far from the tomb of 
his fathers. And Patrick DiQon of the Ultonia B^riment 
went on his wa7 to visit G-enend Benovales. Benovales, how- 
ever, gave him no satisfaction, but declaring that the death of 
Ahnaguer had closed the matter of King Fedinand's rescue, 
distributed the confiscated mone7 among his starving troops, 
with the assurance that on the conclusion of the war he would 
account for the same to the Supreme Junta. 



CHAPTER V 

At the farther end of the great dming-room tall footmen 
moved sOently on a carpet of deep pile, eztingnishing one by 
one the candles in heavy silver candelabra. The vast side- 
board with its flanking nms, the fall-length portrait of Lord 
Hove in velvet and powder, the yellowish plaster basts of the 
late Mr. Pitt and his Majesty, cocking their noses at each 
other from then: pedestals in opposite comers, all fell back into 
a discreet pennmbra. The more brilliantly for that shone the 
light from the many-faceted chandelier on the polished circle 
of the mahogany table, at its smallest with the accommodation 
of three gentlemen only— my lord, his son the Major, and his 
son-in-law. Sir Frederick, for so long private secretary to Mr. 
Perceval. 

There was silence. The Major stretched an arm, helping 
himself in handf ols from the cream-colonred Wedgwood dishes 
to nnts, oranges, almonds, and raisins. My lord leaned back 
in his chaur and sipped his port. His hair was white, and for 
all the correct modernity of his oostame the stamp of the 
eighteenth centory was apon his delicate features, the easy 
grace of his attitude, his fine, useless-looking hands. The 
nineteenth centaiy, the public man, faced him on the hearth- 
rug, Sir Frederick, long, gaunt, conscientious, with small side 
whiskers. 

^' The oranges, at any rate, are as good here as in France, 
eh, James ? '^ queried my lord, glancing at his son. 

*' Better, my lord, a d d deal better,*' returned the Major 

fervently, ** like everything else." 

51 
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" No, no, James ! I envy you six years of French 
dinners." 

The Major's face turned a deeper crunson. 

" You can't mean that, my lord." 

Silence fell again, and continued until the last footman had 
softly closed the large mahogany door behind him. It was the 
Major who broke it. 

<< I never knew before you took such a doosid deal of 
interest in us poor devils of prisoners in France, Frederick. 
Does that mean the Government intends to do something at 
last?" 

" Should the Government have conceived any project for 
their assistance, James," returned Sir Frederick, *' it would be 
a breach of confidence on my part were I to divulge it to you." 

" Then you shouldn't have asked me for information. I've 
got my own reasons for asking. There's a feUow I know, a 
detenu^ at Tours I want to help if I get a chance. It's 
Brskine Charlesworth, my lord — I've told you about him." 

^^ Yes, yes," replied my lord, picking his teeth, ** your son's 
tutor — a scholar of some Oxford college." 

'' That's the man, my lord. Charlesworth made scholars of 

my boys, and, what's more he rode my horses to win. D d 

old screws, only fit for a hackney coach, he'd ride 'em and win 
on the post. That little trip of ours to France pretty near 
ruined Maria and me, but she's said twenty times since we 
came back she'd sell her diamonds if that would get Charles- 
worth out of it ; and I'm sure she would, too I So I'll give 
you a cheque for anything you like, Frederick, and ask no 
questions." 

Sir Frederick put the suggestion aside with his hand. 

''Impossible, James 1 I have no commission relative to 
the dettenews. I asked his lordship's assistance this evening 
in a delicate matter, a most important business, and I — in fact, 
I hardly expected to find you here." 

Fortunately just then a footman announced the Major's 
curricle. While he made his adieuz to his father, Shr 
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Frederick tamed to the chimney-piece, took ont a pocket-book, 
detached a silver pencil-case &om his fob, and noted a few 
particulars obtained from the Major. 

*' What class of person is this Dillon ? " asked Lord Hove, 
when Sir Frederick had replaced book and pencil, and having 
opened a thick gold watch, was comparing its face with that 
of the bronzed clock on the mantelshelf. 

" Heaven knows I " replied Sir Frederick, still apparently 
saffering some painful doubt as to the precise accuracy of one 
or other of the timepieces. *' He appears to be one of these 
Irish adventurers who are always to be found on the Continent, 
and, for all we can tell, may even be an agent of Bonaparte's, 
employed for some Machiavellian purpose. But it is desirable 
that some one should see him, for he asserts that he comes 
well accredited, and, as you are probably aware, the Oovem- 
ment is anxious to meet the views of the Spanish patriots 
whenever it is possible to do so." 

'* If Ferdinand YII. has the least resemblance to his charm- 
ing mama — whom I knew so well in tie year '77 — I should 
advise the Spaniards to give the Devil his due ; that is, let 
Bonaparte keep their king." 

" What, my lord ? Do I understand you would have the 
noble, the patriotic Spaniards abandon their rightful monarch ? " 

<< My dear Fred, war is a sad thing. It evokes such a deal 
of tiresome eloquence." 

As he spoke Captain Dillon was announced. By contrast 
with the large room, the large door, the large footman in white 
stockings, it looked a very small black figure that stepped in — 
small but not insignificant. Patrick Dillon advanced in a lofty 
and leisurely manner, and when he had come within the circle 
of full light he stood still. Sir Frederick, immovable on the 
hearthrug, dipped a wooden head and uttered briefly. Lord 
Hove threw sideways a condescending bow, but struck by the 
equal coolness, the more graceful condescension, with which the 
stranger returned these salutations, turned to look at him. He 
saw a young man of elegant figure dressed in a well-cut black 
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BQit with a crest of fair hair curled high on a head proodly 
carried. The delicacy of his features, the blond biilliancy of 
his complexion, were feminine ; but a alight Bquareness, a slight 
outward thrust of the lower jaw, gave his countenance the right 
masculine touch. Sir Frederick, his eyes fixed on the hearth* 
rug, noted none of these things, 

"You took precautions, I presume, Mr. Dillon——-" he 
began. 

" Captain Dillon, sir,*' corrected the young man. ** I have 
the honour to be an officer in the service of his most Catholic 
Majesty." 

" Captain Dillon," repeated Sir Frederick, as though a mere 
foreign commission had scarcely been worth so much notice. 
" I trust you took precautions in coming to this house. Yon 
are, perhaps, not aware that the spies of Bonaparte have an eye 
on all persons landing from the Continent, and the visits 
received by Ministers and other persons of importance are 
registered by them with surprising accuracy. It was for this 
reason I appointed you to meet me here, where I dine too 
frequently for my presence to excite remark." 

" I have some experience myself, sir, of Napoleon^s spies ; 
indeed, I have lately assumed so many different characters in 
order to outwit them that I hardly feel sure myself which is 
my own, although I cannot permit any one else to doubt that I 
am an Irish gentleman and a Spanish officer." 

Sir Frederick coloured slightly and bowed, this tune from 
below the nape of his neck. 

*^ Certainly, certainly ! " he ejaculated. " Pray take a seat, 
Captain Dillon." 

" I scarcely know which of us is host, Frederick," said my 
lord, passing the port, " but I hope Captain Dillon will do me 
the honour to take a glass of wine with me." 

Patrick took wine ceremoniously, first with Lord Hove, 
then with Sir Frederick. 

'* Before proceeding further, Captain Dillon, you will permit 
me to ask to see your credentials." 
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" By ftll means, sir ; here they are in plenty." 

Patrick drew a packet of letters from an inner pocket and 
laid them on the table. 

^' Letters personal to myself from Lord Wellington, General 
Gasta&os and others, a letter from the Cardinal Archbishop 
urging npon your €K)vemment the desirability of rescuing our 
beloved King from the hands of Napoleon. His presence in 
Spain would be of the greatest advantage to the patriotic caose. 
And how can the life of a Bourbon be r^arded as safe in the 
hands of the murderer of the Due d*Enghien ? '* 

Sir Frederick took the letters, handing the Spanish ones to 
Lord Hove, who had saffident acquaintance with that language 
to enable Um to arrive at their sense. The credentials appeared 
to be above suspicion ; they described the bearer as young 
indeed, but an oflSicer of tried courage and resource. All read, 
considered, commentated. Lord Hove smiled to himself, ex- ' 
amining his finger-nails. 

**^ Forgive the observation, sir," he said, " but there is one 
question which does not appear to have been asked by any one, 
and that is whether the King of Spain desires to be rescued. 
His very civil correspondence with Bonaparte gives rise to a 
certain doubt as to his Majesty^s real wishes on that point." 

The fiery rose mounted as high as Patrick Dillon^s forehead, 
and his eyes blazed. 

''Sir 1 my lord I " he cried, "such a doubt is an insult to 
our beloved King. What I Do you in England really believe 
these letters to have been written by the King of Spain ? No, 
a thousand times no I They are the vilest of all the vile 
forgeries circulated by Fouche and his execrable master." 

'* I beg to apologise. Captain. I respect and admire your 
loyalty." 

"We understood you to say in your letter," said Sir 
Frederick, " that you would like to be accompanied by one of 
our own Continental agents." 

" It would be necessary. I have not been in France since 
I was a child. Besides, it would bring me more quickly into 
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toQch with all the agents of your Ooyernment on that side of 
the Pyrenees." 

'' We have just been speaking of one at Tonrs who wonld he 
of the greatest nse to yon " — and Sir Frederick tnmed over his 
notes of conversation with the Major — " Madame de Fernet." 

'* De Ferriet ? I thought he was suspected." 

*' Ah yes, very great nonsense, I'm sure. A man of good 
family and perfectly honourable. Still, as our most valuable agent 
refuses him as a colleague he is not to be employed on this 
business. Madame de Ferriet is a relative, it is true ; but she 
is a widow. She is often employed to transmit funds from 
home to the English prisoners. Their friends send them 
through travelling merchants, and even, I fear, through 
smugglers. The police are accustomed to wink at these trans- 
actions, so that to be supposed to be the bearer of funds for 
the English prisoners will not get you into trouble, but quite 
the contrary." 

'' If Madame de Ferriet should be a pretty woman she may 
be very useful to you," interposed Lord Hove, with a sly smile. 
" It would be a more agreeable adventure for a young King 
like yours to elope with a charming lady than to be abducted 
by a young gentleman." 

Patrick Dillon smiled back superior. 

''Ton are mistaken, my lord. The morals of Ferdinand 
YII. are known to be severe. Has he not resisted for years all 
the insidious attacks of Bonaparte's female agents ? " 

'* Alas 1 Then it must be an abduction after all." 

" Pray, my lord, pray 1 " ejaculated Sir Frederick. " This 
is no subject for levity. I fear, Captain DiUon, this business 
would cost a great deal of money." 

Patrick's countenance clouded. 

** You have heard, sir, that we had got together close on a 
million reals. We were robbed by — ^by brigands." 

" Oh yes I Very disgraceful, to be sure." 

" Yet I do not come altogether empty-handed. One of our 
noble and patriotic Spanish ladies has given her jewels, all she 
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had to give, for her Eing^B service. I have heard it said that 
these diamonds are worth a king^s ransom." 

He tore open an nntidj brown-paper parcel which he had 
taken from his coat pocket, and a stream of glittering light 
seemed to poor from his fingers on to the dark shining 
mahogany table. The diamond necklace of the YiUartas lay 
there fladiing in the light of the great chandelier nnder the 
dazzled eyes of Lord Hove. His lordship made a noise between 
amazement and enthusiasm. 

" Superb I Magnificent, sir 1 " 

Sir Frederick pat up his glasses and inspected the blaze of 
splendour coldly. 

*^ I presume these are valuable," he said. ** Unfortunately 
it would be imprudent to submit them to a jeweller. Bona- 
parte's spies are everywhere. Ton are a connoisseur, my lord. 
Pray examine these stones and tell me if in your opinion they 
are genuine." 

" Genuine 1 " cried my lord, with indignation. " My dear 
Fred, these are as fine Brazilian diamonds as ever I saw, and 
worth more thousands of pounds than I would say at a venture. 
A woman of taste would value the setting and cutting of these 
stones — ^which was done a hundred years since, I suppose— but 
there are no women of taste nowadays. So it is most likely 
that these little sparklers would fetch more if taken out of 
their setting and recut." 

Patrick changed colour. 

** Pray, my lord, no ! It is the treasure of an ancient 
family. If you had seen the young lady who offered it I She 
had no other jewels — ^this was all she had — ^and she gave it to 
save her King. Begad, my lord, and you. Sir Frederick, if 
you saw the young lady you^d feel more like running off to 
fasten the necklace around the pretty neck of her with your 
own hands than taking it away to be broken up like a rotten 
ship." 

Now this fervent outburst of Patrick's was most unreason- 
able, since the young Marquesa had given her diamonds in 
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*^ I nnderstand his Boyal Highness saw 70a himself on 
Wednesday,** continued Sir Frederick, "and was favourably 
impressed — very favourably. We are prepared to hand over 
the necessary funds in the form advised by our agent. Count 
d*Haguerty. He says that the necklace shown to his lordship 
and myself is as convenient a way of carrying them as any 
other. When it comes to a question of breaking it up we trust 
you to be guided by his advice." 

Patrick bowed with a sphinx-Uke countenance. 
" D'Haguerty was to meet us here," continued Sir Fred- 
erick ; " a Swiss gentleman, one of the most valuable agents 
of our Government. He was in the Swiss Guards of the 
late unfortunate King of France, escaped by a miracle, and 
has since served against Bonaparte in most of the armies of 
Europe." 

" By such a miracle," interpolated his lordship, *^ that the 
Oount^s existence seems to me an Irish bull. Ah, speak of an 
angel I " 

A servant was just showing in a gentleman to see Captain 
Dillon. The room was somewhat small, and the gentleman 
was so large he seemed by himself to crowd one end of it. 
As soon as the servant had closed the door. Sir Frederick 
said — 

" Upon my word, this is strange I Count d*Haguerty, 
sir, I am happy to see you. Gentlemen, let me make you 
acquainted with each other. Count d^Haguerty, formerly in 
the service of the late King of France — Captain Dillon, in the 
service of King Ferdinand VII. of Spain." 

The Count's large hand, fat but firm, swallowed Patrick's 
as he smiled down on the Captain. 

" What I This youngster ? " said the Count to himself ; 
but aloud. " My dear sir, charmed to make your acquaintance 
at last I " 

*^ This mantle of darkness is appropriate to us conspirators. 
Count," observed Sir Frederick, jocosely. " Our London fog is 
a cloud which may have on occasion a silver lining." 
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" For footpads. Sir Frederick, and, mj faith, for con- 
spirators, and yon say, if sach a name can be given to gentlemen 
engaged in so honourable an enterprise." 

The Connt^B accent, foreign, of course, since he was a 
Swiss, and his appearance seemed to stir some dim associations 
in Patrick^s mind. He was a fine man, in spite of his seven- 
and-f orty years and the touch of obesity, which was yet not 
enough to rob him of activity. 

His face, with its fleshy nose and mouth and chin, was of a 
sallow colour, not very different in tone from the greasy hair 
piled high above his forehead by a fashionable barber, the side 
whiskers and thin ferociously twisted moustache, which gave 
him an air at once foreign and military. His back, however, 
was not military : it was a roundish civilian back. He carried 
his hat and gloves on his hip, flourished a gold-headed cane, 
wore a smile and talked in a full genial voice. 

*' You are provided with all the necessary papers, Count ? ** 
queried Sir Frederick, after some casual conversation about 
weather and the roads. 

D^Haguerty shrugged his shoulders. 
** AU, milor ? No, that I cannot say. Feuilles de route 
and passports cannot now be procured in such abundance as 
formerly ; but one real treasure I have obtained — ^an order 
from the French Ministry of Marine, blank and signed." 

" Is it possible I " exclaimed Sir Frederick. " Yet why 
should one be astonished ? In a nation whose very ambassa- 
dors take bribes, where can you expect to find integrity ? " 

^ Canaglia ! A gentleman has sentiments too noble to be 
tempted by vile gains I" cried the Oount, his hand in his 
bosom. 

" Of course, of course," replied Sir Frederick, and took out 
his watch. " I see I am overstaying my time. If you will 
dine, as arranged, at Colonel Yesey^s. to-morrow evening, 
gentlemen, he will give you an autograph letter from the most 
exalted Personage in the Reahn to the King of Spain ; and Mr. 
Sugden will meet you there, bringing the requisite sum, partly 
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repeated dreamily ; then, flashing on d'Hagnerty a brilliant 
but somewhat enigmatic smile, added, in quite another voioe : 
** Don*t yon wish yon were, too ? " 

The Gonnt, who was seriously studying his colleague, was 
put somewhat out of countenance by this sudden thrust. 

" Well, well," he said, « I wiU not deny I should be willing 
to be a few years younger myself ; but if I were. Captain 
Dillon, they'd not send yon and me hunting in a couple. I am 
an old campaigner— one that has fought half over Europe, and 
had his share of secret and dangerous enterprises ; but I give 
you my word, sir, I have never been engaged on a more difficult 
one than this ; and a very great credit it is to you, my dear 
Captain, to have been chosen for such a mission while still in 
the flower of your youth. That you are already distinguished 
in arms I know. Are not the sons of Erin the bravest of 
the brave ? Yet this is rather a diplomatic than a military 
undertaking, and it demands a certain secrecy — a certain 
wiliness, I may say — ^which may come with difficulty to one 
who wears on his countenance the stamp of youth's ingenuous 
candour." 

Here the Count paused and looked carefully across the table 
to see in what spirit his words were being received. But his 
colleague maintaining silence and a mild demeanour, he 
resumed — 

<< Having, as you observed. Captain, so much the advantage 
of me in youth, I venture to hope you will allow me the poor 
advantage of my years and consent to be guided by my advice 
in a business which calls for the wariness of age." 

" It is very likely I shall be guided by your advice, Count," 
replied Patrick, pleasantly; *'but I hate making promises, 
because I generally keep them. Meantime " — ^herose from his 
seat, throwing the rest of hispachillo into the fire — " I hope 
you will be guided by mine in the matter of what you drink ; 
for I must not continue to neglect the duties of hospitality. 
They have a little red vinegar they call French wine in the 
house, and the brandied stuff ridiculously termed wine of 
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Oporto over here can be fetched from the tavern. Pray take 
yonr choice, Gonnt. Bnt what I really advise is a taste of 
this." 

He took a sqnat black bottle ont of a comer cnpboard above 
his head. 

*^ 'Tis the oldest and finest whiskey in all Ireland, I am told 
by my consin, Terence O'Farril, who gave it to me ; and if 
experimtia docet^ snre Terence onght to know." 

Now whiskey was not at that time frequently seen in 
London. 

"Whiskey 1 " cried d*Haguerty, with a gleam in his eye. 
" I have tasted the stuff, I believe, Captain, and would be glad 
to taste it again." 

In a moment Patrick had transferred a tray, with a bottle 
of water and two glasses, from the sideboard to the table, and 
poured a generous allowance of the spirit for d'Haguerty and a 
small one for himself. 

" I drink your health, Count," he said, " and the happy 
issue of our partnership. I hope your liquor's to your taste." 

" Captain," said the Count, solemnly, rolling the fluid in 
his mouth, " there's no wine in the world that's better than 
this." 

" None so good for us two to be making an acquaintance 
over and wishing ourselves good luck ; for it's Irish liquor, 
with devil a bit of Spanish or Swiss in it. And what else 
should you and I be drinking between us when I'm an Irish- 
man, and, if I'm not greatly mistaken, Count d'Haguerty, so 
are you." 

As he said this Patrick looked the Count in the ball of the 
eye and saw him change colour and put down hia glass with a 
chink, staring amazement. Before amazement could give way 
to anger the young man, smiling with peculiar wiDningness, 
stretched his hand across the table and said, with a touch of 
the brogue— 

" Sure you are not going to be angry, Count, when it's the 
biggest compliment I know I'm paying you. If it's a difficult 

F 
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busineM, a business tibat wants ooniage and wits as well, thai 
I'm pledged to, then, say I, give me an Irishman for my 
partner — an Irishman against the world.*' 

The big man opposite hnng yet a few moments between 
wrath and admiration ; then the admiration won. 

^* Shake hands, young gentleman," he said. *^Ton have 
shown very extraordinary penetration, and that's no ill quality 
for an enterprise like ours. Tet I take it as something of a 
liberty, after all, to be called Irishman to my face by a man 
that has my own authority for it I am a gentleman of Switzer- 
land." 

^ No, on my honour, not your own authority, Gount ; you 
are mistaken. Only Sir Frederick's. And you had not been 
five minutes in the room before I was promising a candle to 
St. Patrick for sending me a good Irishman for my com- 
panion, instead of the mongrel Swiss that long-legged owl had 
been discoursing upon." 

But for a man who had prided himself on his power of 
disguise to be thus detected at once by a mere infant, as it 
were, and that when his assumed character had been worn so 
long that it had become almost natural to him, could not be 
but mortifying. The Count fell into a short silence, except 
that he asked for some more whiskey. 

**WeU, damme, after all it's of little importance if you 
have guessed the country I was bom in," he said at length, 
" when it's so long ago I had almost forgotten the circum- 
stance myself, and ought to be obliged to you, sir, for remind- 
ing me of it. We'll drink to old Erin, Captain — a country 
like a charming woman, for the worse she treats us the more 
we adore her, and though he's a fool that won't love her, he's 
a bigger that will tie himself to her for life. But the truth is 
it was a bit of folly that took me away myself. I was a wild 
sort of gossoon fiye-and-twenty years ago, and one fine day I 
found the climate wasn't wholesome for me, and I'd best try 
the air of the Continent. In the course of my travels I visited 
(jausanne, and happened to be there when an officer of the late 
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Eing of France arrived, recraiting for the SwisB Gaardfl. Bat 
things were getting hot then iu France, and the Swiss, who 
are damned 4fd!irewd fellows, wouldn't go there for love or 
money. Bat my misfortanes had broaght me into a sitaation 
very unbecoming a gentleman and one that traces his descent 
from kings, and I thought I bad found a fine chance to strip 

off my liv 1 mean to adopt the profession of arms, the 

only one suited to my birth and inclinations. As to the 
French officer, sure he was delighted to get me, for devil 
anotiier Swiss he took back with him to France.*' 

^^And how did you escape the massacre of the Swiss 
Guards ? '* asked Patrick. " I have heard the horrid story 
from eye-witnesses." 

*'I'll tell you all about it some other day," replied the 
Count, sucking up the last drop of whiskey-and-water ; but he 
did not wish to tell it then, for it was a very good story, and 
he had told it so often he had come to believe it himself ; yet 
he felt it might need a little revision before being submitiied 
to so sharp a pair of young eyes. 

'^No, no more whiskey. Captain. I*ve been a sober Swiss 
this quarter of a century, and don't mix my business with 
potations ; yet for once I'll own you've coaxed the whiskey in 
and the Iridmian out ; and before we go any further tell me 
how the devil you discovered him." 

Patrick smiled. ^' Because, though I have never been in 
Ireland, my father is an Irishman." 

In trath, he had recognised d'Haguerty's nationality by the 
workings of a kind of feminine instinct stirred to activity, 
perhaps, by a word of Lord Hove's. 

««IVe not confessed to my country," said the Count, 
*^ since I was a lad in Paris. There were some Irishmen there 
making common cause with the Sansculottes, and they wanted 
me to join them. My faith, if I'd but done it I should be a 
marshall and a duke by this time, and maybe married to one 
of Bonaparte's sisters. But youth is full of generous illusions, 
my boy, and I couldn't bring myself to^fr^i , f Q y^apftToel of 
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bloody-minded Republican rapscallions. Besides, I thought 
th^ woold be beat" 

** So they would have been if Europe had known its own 
mind,'* pronounced Patrick, ready to review the whole question. 
Bat the conduct of Enrope, past, present, and to come was 
totally indifferent to Count d'Hagaerty— formerly Mr. Hag- 
garty — except in so far as it affect^ his own precarious 
fortunes. 

''This agreeable conversation is making me forget that 
time flies, as the proverb says,'* he observed, pulling out his 
watch. '' I have promised to visit the owner of the Sauterelle 
this morning. Do you choose to come with me, sir ? ** 

The fog was lifting, or at any rate shifting its quarters, 
and as they walked arm-in*arm along Piccadilly the link-boys 
were extinguishing their lights. They soon tnmed up Bond 
Street, where the Count did not omit to peer under every 
smart bonnet and feathered hat that they met. But, after all, 
these were exceedingly few, for it took less than a fog to keep 
within doors women condemned to wear low dresses and sandal 
shoes. Nevertheless, there were a certain number of carriages 
outside the shops. One, sombre but handsome, was waiting at 
Hancock's for its mistress, whom the great Mr. Hancock him- 
self was showing to the door when the two gentlemen arrived. 
The lady was dressed in a handsome pelisse of black Lyons 
silk, a long Alen9on lace veil hung from her tunnel-shaped 
beaver bonnet, and she held a bundle of tracts in a French- 
gloved hand. 

'' I've often observed, Mr. Hancock," she was saying in a 
loud pulpit voice, ''how the Lord prospers the affairs of 
faithful persons. Oh, they do indeed find special providences 
awaiting them at every tnm." 

Here she broke off to complain of the ill-cut Woodstock 
gloves she had been compelled to buy in default of French 
ones, but did not forget to bestow upon him a bundle of her 
last tract on the errors of Popery. Mi*. Hancock, who com- 
bined a sharp ferret-eyed face with a stout little body, kept on 
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bowing and washing hifl hands with imaginary soap, like some- 
thing wonnd np. Meantime our pair of gentlemen passed him 
unnoticed, and standing at the counter near the door, asked to 
see some ladies' gloves. Hancock^s shop would now cut a 
sorry figure compared to that of any provincial draper, but it 
was then the largest and most fadiionable establishment in 
Bond Street, crowded on fine mornings, and even to-day not 
without fair customers. The Count was so much engaged in 
staring at these through his spying-glass, and Patrick in 
blushing for his conduct, that they allowed the proprietor of 
the shop to pass them unchallenged after he had finished ibis 
series of bows to the departing chariot of the pious peeress. 
Mr. Hancock's smile gave way to a harassed irritated expres- 
sion as he passed by towai^is his little room at the back. 
Whe^ he had reached the end of the shop he turned and 
looked down the ranks of pale young men in white neckcloths 
standing behind his counters, with fierce ferret eyes, as if 
meditating on whom he would fasten. Fortunately for them 
his attention was diverted by a young gentleman who came up 
the shop with the evident intention of accosting the master. 
Mr. Hancock replaced his polite expression. 

'^Sir," said Patrick, '^the gentleman yonder and myself 
would be glad to speak to you on private business." 

Now the gentlemen who not infrequently called on private 
business were generally known to Mr. Hancock. It was there- 
fore with an air of reserve that he showed these two into his 
private parlour and inquired their pleasure. 

" You don't happen to have any cognac or French wines . 
to dispose of, eh, Mr. Hancock ? " inquired the Count. 

" Cognac, sir ? Wine ? dear no I What a very strange 
question. I have nothing of the kind." 

"No, Mr. Hancock," replied the Count, sternly, "and, 
what's more, you won't have any silks, or laces, or French 
gloves neither, not till the Sauterelle comes in again, which 
will be some day, or never, according to your behaviour." 

"I really don't know what you're talking about, sir," 
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returned Hancock, changing colour and cmmpling np Uie 
tracts against Popery. 

^Come, come, Mr. Hancock, don't let's waste time. The 
Government's had an eye on the SauterMe for a long while— 
ever since she knocked splinters ont of the Bevenne cutter off 
the Needles— hut they little thought to find a respectable 
citizen like you chief owner of a smuggling craft which comes 
devilish near being a pirate, sir-— devilish near I " 

^' Sir," said Hancock, choking between anger and fear, *< I 
suppose you want to get money out of me." 

For even Hancock had the Englishman's instinct for a 
gentleman, and perceived that for all his smart varnish the 
Count was none. 

*' No, Mr. Hancock, only money's worth. The SauterelU 
was caught off Freshwater Gate a month ago." 

*' You come too late with that story," cried Hancock, for- 
getting to deny his interest in it. *' It's a piece of gossip 
some one else has brought me abeady this morning ; but it's a 
lie, or it would have been in the Times newspaper. Whoever 
heard of the Revenue officers making a haul like that and 
keeping it to themselves ? " 

*' The Board of Revenue has had nothing to do with it 
The Admiralty has managed the affair of the Santerelh. Per- 
haps you would like to see her bill of lading and some other 
papers which were intended to have come into your hands 
before now.'* 

D'Haguerty laid a packet of commercial-looking papers 
upon the table. The draper tore the tracts across with a 
nervous movement, threw them on the floor, and appeared to 
immerse himself in the papers while he endeavoured to collect 
his ideas. 

" It's a heavy blow for you, Mr. Hancock — that can't be 
denied," commented the Count, cheerfully, twirling his spying 
glass in his hand. *^ A man so respected, so well known, in 
your trade — ^and at Lady Portelsea's chapel, too. The loss of 
reputation alone is a serious matter, and I fear the Government 
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will be iftther disposed to make an example than to show 
leniency towards jon*'* 

Hancock groaned. 

'* I should have thought you were of a prudent disposi- 
tion,'* continued the Oount. *^ You would have done better to 
have been satisfied with your luggers and chass^marisa. But 
even the SauterMe might have gone on for a year or two if it 
had not been for those nine-pounders. You were mad to arm 
her, Hr. Hancock." 

'* I said so I *' screamed Hancock. *' It was that devil of a 
Lefroy, and the Frenchmen backed him up." 

*'Fie, sir; you should use the consolations of religion 
rather than those of profane language. What did Lady Portel- 
sea say about special providences ? How if there should be 
one waiting for you even round this comer ? " 

*' Pish, sir,*' snapped the draper ; *' there is a time for all 
things. We are talking business now, and I should be 
obleeged if you would leave my religion out of the question." 

'^ But I'm serious, my good man. There's a way out of 
this, and I'm come to show it you. You have three partners 
on the other side of the water — Meunier of Nantes and two 
others at Tours, whose names we desire to have." 

'' Do I understanding yon are tempting me to turn King's 
evidence ? " asked Hancock. 

" Why, how could I ? Do you think the King's writ runs 
the other side of the water ? No ; I'll tell you our terms, and, 
my f wth, you may reckon it lucky that the Government offers 
terms to one that's little better than a pirate. But it happens 
that we're interested in certain English prisoners at Tours, and 
we wish to help them escape. Now a gang of Fair Traders 
like yours, having its agents in touch with each other from the 
seacoast up to Tours, may be of great service to us if it 
chooses. You follow me, Mr. Hancock? If we succeed in 
bringing our men away, we return the Sauterelle to her owners 
all complete except for the nine-pounders ; and for one year 
after she has returned she may have a free run so far as we on 
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this side are oonoemed. Bat it is, in fact, yonr oolleagaes on 
the other side to whom we make this offer ; for of what service 
can yon be to as ? Oaptain Lef roy is at Portsmoath, in durance 
vile for the present. If you agree to oar proposal, we will find 
means to send him across to yoor partners bearing letters from 
yon explaining and recoiomending oar plans to the considera- 
tion of M. Mennier of Nantes and the other gentlemen of 
Tours." 

Hancocks twisted little face had lost the anwonted lines of 
angnish, and resamed its osaal ones of alert and perspicacions 
greed. He awoke, as it were, from a nightmare of destraction 
to find himself face to face with a bargain, and a good one ; for 
the SaiUerelle had already more than paid her cost, and conld 
bring in a magnificent profit if she ran perfectly free for a 
whole year. 

^*Bat yoar aathorisation, sir?" he questioned sharply. 
" You can hardly expect me to take your word for all this when 
I don't so much as know your name." 

^'The Admiralty does not care to appear in this matter 
more than can be avoided, so you must not on any account 
apply there, Mr. Hancock. I will write you the private address 
of an official with whom you may communicate. But you mast 
lose no time, sir ; you must make up your mind." 

*' If the affair stands as you say," returned Hancock, with 
decision, '^I shall have little difficulty about that. It may 
not be so easy to induce my French partners to run such 
a risk." 

The Oount shrugged his shoulders. 

" We make it worth their while." 

Then, assuming his usual obsequious smUe, the arch* 
respectable Mr. Hancock bowed his unwelcome visitors down 
his shop between two rows of pale young men in white neck- 
cloths. 



CHAPTER VII 

Thb Atlantic heaved smoothly, just lifting in a long swell. On 
its shining surface was spread the last tawny brightness of the 
West, but through the brightness was growing perceptible the 
cold and steely colour of the ocean, its deeps ahready cognisant 
of night. Belle-Ue floated at once clear and dim, a rich cloud- 
coloured shape against the fading sky. The great three-decker's 
pile of snowy sails, all set to catch the mild westerly breeze, 
had glowed Uke an Alpine peak in the changing glories of the 
sunset as she had glided in, a thing more beautiful in majesty 
than any that now walks the sea, and followed, as a queen is 
followed by her attendant ladies, by three " meaner b^uties *' 
of the wave. Now the little squadron cast anchor, and lay 
under bare spars, rising and falling on that vast and gently 
breathing bosom as peacefully as though they had lain in 
Plymouth Sound. Yet these were his Britannic Majesty's 
ships, and the coast a mile away was the coast of France. The 
gunners in the forts at Belle-He and Quimper swore in their 
fierce moustaches that the insolence of these English passed all 
bounds. They patrolled the coast of France as though it were 
their own, watching the river mouths and the harbours, and 
anchoring at their ease in the shelter of islands and promon- 
tories. Not long ago, for example, they had landed on the 
island of Houat and carried off a commissary of police who had 
made himself unpopular there. They lay with impudent 
frequency between Belle-Ile and the mainland when westerly 
gales were blowing ; but the officers of the battery, with their 
glasses to their eyes, wondered what was the meaning of the 
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shipB yonder ooming in in fair weather and lying nearer the 
coast than was their cnstom. 

The country folk, for their part, did not, like the soldiers, 
smart under the insult of these hostile presences, and had 
almost ceased to listen to the panic voices which from time to 
time proclaimed an armed descent of the enemy, and counselled 
a hurried and universal flight of the peaceful population. These 
almost phantom ships, these silent sentinels eternally pacing 
the frontiers of an ocean empire, would have become to them 
of less account than passing clouds had the shore-dwellers 
themselves had no business to ply on the great waters ; but 
when these hovering visitants appeared, the coasting-boats and 
fishing-vessels must fly to shelter, like small birds when the 
hawk is on the wing. Worst of all, the smuggling trade, so much 
more profitable and interesting than any other, must lie fallow. 

Constantly, yet very aimlessly, these sea sentries seemed to 
have been patrolling the Breton coast of late. But some aim 
they must have, and the opinion commonly held both at 
tahles-cThote^ where commercials oongr^ate, and in taverns, 
where peasants and fishermen drink sour wine, was that they 
were waiting for the Sauterelh. This schooner, which supine 
local authorities had professed to regard as a corsair built to 
prey on British commerce, had slipped out of the Oulf of 
Morbihan one dark January morning, and no certain news of 
her had since come to hand. A consignment of English goods 
had long been anxiously awaited by respectable firms in Nantes 
and Tours, and by the wilder spirits who served them. They 
hoped she might be lying perdue in some distant harbour, 
feared she had fallen into the hands of an enemy. But 
throughout the Morbihan, remembering the guns she had 
certainly carried, the rumour grew that her captain, having 
successfully landed his cargo, had taken her out on to the trade 
routes of the Atlantic, where she was becoming the terror of 
British conmierce. 

Jacques Martin, bailiff, farmer, and smuggler, had heard 
that story at the village wineshop on the day after the ships 
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oame in, bat he said nothing. He lived in a patehed-np 
portion of the monastery of St Gildaa-de-Loheao, on the head- 
land a mile from the village. The Blues had burnt the convent 
nearly twenty years ago, and torn the bodies of the Priors and 
the de Ferriet de Loheacs out of the chapel vaults. Still, the 
ruins stood up tall and dark above the dark and cavemed 
cliffs, while the mighty Atlantic beat like muffled drums in 
the hollows under them, and the salt winds wailed dismally 
through the roofless cells. Pale lights were sometimes seen 
reflected on the high broken arch of the chapel, or glimmering 
faintly behind the naked tracery of the windows. The 
doiianiera did not pay great attention to St. Gildas de-Loheac, 
since it was on a dangerous coast and far from commercial 
centres. They and other strangers had often been told that 
the peasantry would not go near the monastery ruins after dark. 

Outside the containing wall of the monastery which ran 
across the headland, facing a bay on the southern side, and set 
deep in wind-deft trees, was the Ch&teau of Loheac. That, 
too, had been burnt, but the old gardens remained, falling in 
stately terraces to the sea below a modem house built by 
Madame O^rard, whose father had bought the lands of the 
monastery and those of the de Ferriet family, from the 
Revolutionary Government. 

When Jacques Martin heard them saying in the wineshop 
that the Sautm-Me was winning a rich harvest out there on the 
Atlantic, and would never be caught by the English, he wished 
it were true. But he knew it was not. 

Jacques Martin was not a lover of vigils. He was a sub- 
stantial man now, thanks to the Sauterelle^ and to the lesser 
craft which had preceded her ; but he kept his frugal peasant 
habits, and, except at lambing or calving times, went to bed 
early to save candles. Yet on the third night after the arrival 
of the English ships a bright light was seen proceeding from 
the window of his house. Now from the village it could not be 
seen, but a gap in the ruinous walls of the monastery framed and 
focussed it to the eyes of the Mayor, who dwelt in the solitary 
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windmill on a gentle dope to the North. He was a new Mayor, 
appointed because the only other man in the district who was 
free from any taint of royalism was lately dead ; yet even he 
was not a tme adherent of the Empire. His half -empty sleeve, 
with the iron hook at the end, was a memento of the earliest 
revolationary war. He wore a shirt open at the neck, a red 
cap over loose tags of grey hair, and hated the English, not as 
the foes of the Emperor, bnt as the friends of tyrants. The 
nearness of their ships excited his nerves. That night he 
dreamt that the Eosbifs had landed, and that he was driving 
them into the sea at the head of the villagers. The dream was 
so vivid that when he woke he jumped out of bed and opened 
the window. The night was still and very dark ; a small rain 
was falling ¥rith a whispering sound, and there was a heavier 
dripping from the eaves and the mill sails — ^no other sound 
from land or sea. But hark ! Very faintly came the sound of 
barking dogs — ^the great yellow dogs of some distant farm. 
And whence came yonder sudden flash of h'ght ? It was not 
far out enough for the ships — the treacherous leopards were 
crouching in darkness — ^it must shine from the window of that 
rascally old chouan Jacques Martin. Full of the ardour of his 
dream and without pausing to reflect what domestic reasons 
Jacques Martin might possibly have for kindling a light at 
midnight, the Mayor flung on his clothes. 

The light shone out thus brightly because a youngish man 
in a sea-captain's dress took the lamp from Martin's kitchen 
table and carried it to the deep-embrasured window. He 
leaned out. Like the Mayor he heard the whisper of the 
rain and the barking of great dogs ; but he heard also the 
lapping of the immediate sea, and to him the bark of the dogs 
rang loud and challenging, for they were the big yellow hounds 
of the neighbouring ch&teau. In the bare white- washed room 
behind him a man sat at the table and watched the seaman's 
back uneasily. He was a grey elderly man, with a round head 
and a square face, and he wore the Breton costume — ^the short 
jacket and round hat with ribbons. He sat there staring, with 
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his pipe between hia teeth and cards in his hand, a jng of wine 
on the table, and the rest of the pack carelessly flung down 
beside a guttering candle. 

*' Enough, Oaptain," he said at length ; '* that window 
will give me a cold in the head.'* 

''And if it does?" returned the other, without turning 
round. '' That is not a painful malady.'* The seaman spoke 
French with an accent rather provincial than foreign, for he 
was a Channel-islander. 

There was another pause. Then Martin spoke again. 

'' Like that the light can be seen a long way off." 

"That is what I want.'* 

" But look you, Lef roy, if the douaniers see it they will 
ask why it is there." 

"I^t them ask. I have several thousand answers for 
douaniers, and all are good." 

Lef roy was placing a three-legged stool on the windowHseat 
and the lamp upon the stool. 

" There, Martin I This is a beacon to light the Sauterelh 
home again." 

Martin looked perplexed. 

" I thought the SauterMe was in England." 

" So she is. But I have explained to you, haven't I ? If 
we can ship these gentlemen safe to our masters at Tours, 
and bring them back safe, too, the English Oovemment has 
engaged to send us back the SatitereUe. Yes, Martin, the 
pretty little Sauterelh, the smartest little craft afloat. It's 
the Sauterelle I want, bless her I But you want her cargoes, 
don't you, comrade? And this one that is to be landed 
to-night— don't you want it ? I can tell you our masters 
do, and will pay you the biggest rent for your vault there 
that ever you pocketed in your life." 

As he spoke Martin's disturbed countenance settled into 
a look of shrewdness ; but it was destined to be quickly dis- 
turbed again, for a shufiling female tread was heard upon 
the stairs. 
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**Ah, here's Madame!" he half -whispered. "I told 
you 80 1 " 

Lefroy looked round annoyed, alarmed, as the door burst 
open, and Madame filled the doorway, loose-girt and hurriedly 
coiffed. Madame was a handsome woman, of a higher social 
Glass than her husband, and considerably younger, stout bat 
not yet shapeless. 

" What does all this mean, father ? ** she asked in a fiery 
voice, pointing to the table and lamp in the open window. 

''Ask the Oaptain, mother," grumbled Martin, gathered 
in a defensive heap on his stool, pipe in hand. '' It is the 
Captain's affair." 

''A fine affau* for us all if the gendarmes should see it. 
Thej will say we were signalling to the ships down there. 
Shut the shutters at once, if you please, M. Lefroy." 

By this tune Lefroy had coUected hunself . 

'^ Pardon, Madame, but we have business in hand to-night 
which has nothing to do with ladies." 

'' DamBf M. Lefroy, if it's something I am not to know 
about, it's sure to be something silly. Is it some royalist 
conspiracy you're dabbling in ? I should have thought we'd 
had enough of that in Loheac." 

Lefroy laughed scornfully. 

'' I thought you knew me better, Madame Martin." 

" I know you're an atheist and a republican, but I don't 
trust you any more for that. Shut that window, father, and 
come to bed." 

" No, no, Madame," interposed Lefroy ; " he can't do 
that. I am in command for to-night, and I say this window 
must remain open." 

''A fig for your command I" cried Madame Martin, 
furiously. " Go and command your precious SatUerelh^ 
which, I tell you, is at the bottom of the sea. Shall not 
a woman be mistress in her own house ? Shut me that 
window, Oaptain ; shut me those shutters, and quickly I " 

Lefroy shragged his shoulders and smiled. With a violent 
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exclamation Madame Martin made for the window. The Bea- 
captain was a brave man, bat for a moment he quailed ; and 
in that moment she swept him out of her path and seized the 
lamp with one hand, the casement with the other. But having 
seized them she stood still and stared into the darkness with 
starting eyeballs, while the pnrple flash of her wrath faded to a 
dull pallor. Lef roy, marking her terror, changed colour himself. 

**What is it?'' he asked low and sharp, snatching the 
swaying lamp from her hand. *^ Is it the douanma ? " 

^ mon Dieu 1 " ejaculated Madame Martin, falling back 
from the window ; " mon Dieu, mon Dieu I " 

Lefroy thrust his head out, but the light of the lamp 
fell upon nothing except the rain dimpling pools of its own 
making, and shining on the patches of short grass. Farther 
oflf ruinous walls were dimly visible. 

*^ What did you see ? *' he asked again. 

Madame Martin had shut her eyes tight. 

*' Don't ask me. Oh, how frightened I am I What a 
pain I have got ! " 

And as a more el^ant female might have pressed a hand 
upon her heart, Madame Martin clapped both hers to her waist. 

^ A thousand thunders, Madame Martin I I don't believe 
you saw anything. At any rate you didn't see douaniers.''^ 

« Worse than that." 

"What? Soldiers?" 

Madame Martin opened her eyes and almost whispered — 

" I saw those who come back." 

Martin crossed himself, and his lips moved in a brief 
exorcism. 

" What were they like ? " asked Lefroy, jeering. 

" The White Fathers, of course — ^those the Blues massacred," 
returned Martin, troubled. " Shut the window, Lefroy. The 
White Fathers bode no good." 

Lefroy swallowed a contemptuous oath and jumped out 
of the window. At first he could see nothing in the darkness, 
and when he had hurt himself against a bit of rained wall 
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he stood still, blaspheming in French. Bat presently he conld 
jnst perceive the difference between something and nothing, 
and remembered a doorway to the right of the heap of stones 
against which he had stumbled. He felt his way through it, 
but was hardly clear of the jambs when something heavy and 
enveloping fell over his head and all his body. The doth, 
or whatever it might be, was wrapped tightly round him from 
either side, and while he was struggling in its folds some one, 
by a deft turn of the leg, threw him on his face, a pair of 
aocmuplished hands held him gagged, while a personal weight 
held down his body. 

^'Got him, by Gemini I** chuckled an exhilarated and 
very youthful voice, proceeding from the weight upon him. 
*' Capital job t What shall we do with him now, sir ? Ohuck 
him into the sea ? ** 

^'Hardly fair, Jones. He's most likely only some poor 
devil of a farmer.** 

*' Not he, sir. Just yon take my advice and put him into 
Davy Jones's locker. That's the only safe place for these 
fellows." 

Both voices were young, but the one which urged these 
bloodthirsty counsels still had a crack in it. 

**Tou be hanged, Jones — and you will be some day! 
Talk of the King's navy, you're only fit for a pirate. Heave 
up his legs, and help me to carry him round the comer there. 
We'll just truss hun up and leave him." 

To Jones's indignation, Lefroy here essayed to utter. 

*'Damn his impudence I Take in another reef in his 
throat, sir, and no harm if you do throttle him." 

Seizing hold of the living packet, the pair went a little 
further into the ruined building ; but it was very dark, and 
a sudden drop in the ground, a stagger of the foremost bearer, 
together with an energetic struggle of the victim's, brought 
all three violently to earth, though Jones was uppermost in 
a moment, and the cold point of his dirk ripping through the 
canvas, scratched Lef roy's throat. 
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'' Seelongoe, oochong,*' ezclaiined Jones, in a low voice. 

'* Silence yonrself, yon mnrdering little devil I " returned 
Lefroy, atill choking. ** It's me— Lefroy." 

*' By Oad, so it is I What a fool yon were not to say so. 
But jnst mind how yon speak to an officer in the Royal Navy.'* 

Lefroy rose from the ground an angry man. 

**If it weren't for the Sauteretle I'd show you and the 
Admiral, too, how much I care for the Royal Navy 1 " And 
he burst into a passion of English imprecations. 

*' If you'd spoken like that before," observed Jones, critic 
cally, " we should have known who you were. Why the devil 
did you swear in French ? " 

" It was an infernally silly mistake of ours, Captain Lefroy," 
apologised Dillon, *' and we ask you a thousand pardons. But 
how was it you never came aboard ? " 

** Ay, sir," said Jones, in a subdued but quarterdeck voice, 
*' how was it you left us fooling about, scraping the boat's nose 
against every rock in the place, and not so much as showing us 
your dashed light ? " 

** The Belle-Ile men wouldn't let me have a boat," returned 
Lefroy, sullenly, **and the douaniers have got them all chained 
up fast enough on this side. I lit up as soon as I dare. You 
wouldn't do for our trade, you Navy lubbers, wanting as many 
lights to steer by as though you were in the streets ot Ports- 
mouth." 

Patrick checked the budding admiral's indignation by hold- 
ing him fast by the arm, and answered — 

** The cutter's not ten minutes' walk from here — under a 
cliff, not very high, but too steep for the cargo to come up. 
Mr. Jones and I climbed up to take our bearings." 

''And we hauled up a couple of sails after us,'* put in 
Jones, regaining his good humour at the recollection, '* because 
the Count said the rustics here were precious superstitious, so 
I thought they wouldn't interfere with us if they took us for 
ghosts. When the old lady came to the window " — ^the descrip- 
tion was an injustice to Madame Martin — "we'd only just 
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flighted your light, and aa I didn't know who she was, I 
thought we*d better treat her to a flap or two. How did it 
work, eh?" 

Lef roy was too sullen to answer. 

*' Show me where the boat lies, sir, if you've not lost your 
bearings altogether,'' he said to Patrick Dillon, *^and I'll bring 
her round to her moorings right enough." 

It was not long before Madame Martin found herself alone 
in the house ; and she began to reflect. That Lefroy should 
go out into the night without fear of the White Fathers was 
natural, for he was an atheist ; but what could have induced 
Martin to do so ? Something more substantial must be afoot 
than '* those who return." Oould it be that the Sauterelle was 
really back ? If so, how had she slipped in past the English 
ships, except on sufferance ? Madame Martin had no objection 
on principle to royalist conspiracies supported by the English, 
but practically she had had enough of them. After a while 
she left the bedroom to which Martin had consigned her, and 
went to the house-door and looked out. The night was still 
dark, and the space enclosed by the monastery buildings was 
wide, so that she had rather a vague sense of people stirring 
there than sight or sound of them ; but she perceived a gleam 
of light flitting from time to time behind the broken tracery 
of the tall chapel windows. She lit a lantern, and, holding 
the light side against her skirt, went to the chapel door. It 
was nothing new to her to see the large slab which covered the 
entrance to the burial-vaults lifted. Bits of turf and weed, 
artistically planted in the crevices, made it look as solid and 
neglected as the rest of the floor when it was replaced. A 
light shone up from it, and in the light appeared the great 
head and shoulders of a man, with his sleeves tucked up and 
brawny arms folded over his chest. She knew then that the 
smugglers had somehow brought in a cargo, for it was their 
custom to store their goods in the vaults where the bodies of 
departed de Loheacs had once lain, until such time as they 
could carry them inland. But there was something indefinably 
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strange to her in the appearance of the man on the stairs of 
the vanlt. She retreated a little, and shed the light of her 
lantern about her, seeking Martin. It fell upon two figures 
whose apparition gave her a more terrible shock than she had 
suffered from that of the White Fathers, for they wore the 
uniform of French officers of the Marine. She gave a scream, 
faint from excess of fear. Not that she could have sworn to 
the exact nature of the uniform ; but uniforms of any kind 
jarred on her nerves. The two officers took off their hats to 
her, and one of them, a big man, said — 

'< Good evening, Madame. Do not be frightened ; there is 
no reason." 

Before she had resolved on an answer the light of her lan- 
tern showed a train of men passing by her carrying big bales 
on their shoulders — ^brawny men, with hair plastered flat on 
their foreheads and ruddy wind-beaten countenances. Their 
dress — loose shirts or jackets, short drawers, or a kind of 
petticoat instead— did not differentiate them, except by its 
superior cleanliness, from the ordinary English ^^ trader's*' 
crew. But there was a certain orderliness, a certain con- 
fident calm, in their expression and movements which made 
them different. Lef roy walked by them, and she seized him 
by the arm. 

" What does this mean ? Who are these people ? " 

Lef roy answered roughly. 

^^What! Have you never seen English traders before, 
Madame Martin ? " 

" Yes, Lef roy, but I never saw any like these.** 

In fact, no one ever had seen before a boat's crew from a 
British man-of-war storing gooda in a French smuggler's 
cellar. But this was the earnest of the return of the Sautereile^ 
Madame Martin shook her fist at the sailors. 

^* You rascals I I believe you come from the English ships 
over there. But I won't let Martin help you to land, not if 
you bring the King himself with you.'* 

Lef roy swore impatiently. 
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'* I tell yon we're putting the finest lot of goods into Pere 
Martin's oeUar that ever it held, and at the least risk. Oo to 
bed!" 

The big man took off his hat again and spoke insinnadnglj. 

^*I perfectly understand your anxiety, Madame, and as 
soon as we have finished our task I will come and explain the 
affair to you. Meantime, may I ask your charity for this poor 
boy, who is wet and chilled to the bone ? With his delicate 
constitution I fear for him. If you will make him a fire and 
dry his clothes the saints will surely reward you for your 
kindness.*' 

Patrick was certainly cold, and his transparent complexion, 
easily affected by changes of temperature, gave some support 
to d'Haguerty's appeal, his blue eyes and soft voice still more. 
Madame Martin said it was wicked to bring a delicate boy like 
that on such an expedition. 

'^Keep this woman occupied till I come, my boy," whis- 
pered the Count, patting his shoulder, '*or we shall have 
trouble." 

Accordingly, it was not long before Patrick Dillon was 
seated in the chimney-comer, dressed in a clean shirt and 
breeches .of Martinis, whUe his own clothes steamed before the 
fire. Madame Martin stood over it, coffee-pot in hand. 

*' Ton seem too well brought up a young man to be in the 
company of such as Lefroy," she was saying. 

" Alas 1 Madame, in these days many of us are obliged to 
associate with people bom and brought up very differently 
from ourselves." 

^^Dame, that is tme. My father was Intendant to the 
Baron de Fernet de Loheac, and I little thought when I was 
a girl I should marry Martin. And to think that my sister 
should have married the Seigneur's own son 1 " 

'* If she resembled you, Madame, she deserved to marry a 
prince." 

*^ I see you know how to tum a compliment, as the gentle- 
men used to do when I went to the Gh&teau. My sister was 
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much less admired; but she was younger than I was, and 
accompanied the family in the emigration. It was then, when 
everything was upside down, that M. Louis de Ferriet married 
her. But he died soon, leaving her but one son ; and though 
it^s a fine name, there's no fortune now, and my sister supports 
herself and her son and the old Baronne by keeping a pension 
in Tours and teaching the children of the English. A fine 
life for a Madame de Ferriet de Loheac I My sister is not so 
well off as I am, after all.*' 

Patrick, thus guided, proceeded to sacrifice the absent 
Madame de Ferriet on the altar of Madame Martin, expressing 
his conviction of her comparative unworthiness to wear the 
ennobling name. But while he was plying his wUes in the 
bailiff's kitchen. Fate, or would-be Fate, was knocking at the 
gates in the shape of a fierce old Sansculotte Mayor. 



OHAPTEB Vm 

Ths Major was giavelj ezasperatod by the oondnct of the 
village ; f or, though awakened, it had refused to be roused. 
Why, it asked, should the English land at St. Oildas-de- 
Loheac ? There were no prizes to cat ont, no gons to carry 
off. If the village was dreaming of the SatUereUe^ it preferred 
to torn over on its other side and dream of her again. Only 
half a dozen of the poorest followed their Mayor, fearful lest 
he, the miller, should refuse to grind their meagre pocketf nls 
of grain next harvest time if they refused. So, shivering in 
the cold night air, catching their feet, and prickiDg their 1^ 
among the dry bents and low-growing gorse, this contingent 
of the People followed its intrepid leader. As he knocked at 
the yet solid wooden gates of the monastic precincts, Pierre 
gripped Yves* shoulder and whispered tremblingly — 

"Look! Holy Virgin I •* 

For from among the ruins of each of the towerlets that 
flanked the gateway rose two white-hooded shapes, with out- 
stretched menacing arms. Quite distinctly they appeared and 
vanished. The Mayor, his nose to the gate, knew nothing of 
it till with a hoarse cry of " The White Fathers I *' his escort 
scattered behind him, running and sprawling among the gorse 
bushes amid gasping invocations to their particular virgins 
and saints. Greatly angered, the Mayor went in pursuit, 
rallying his men with taunts, imprecations, and thundering 
words of command. The flying lights on the tracery of the 
chapel windows were no longer visible. The whole cargo was 
in the vault, and the men were finishing stowing it away. 
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D'Hagoerty and the first Lieutenant of the Disdainful stood 
not far off in earnest converse, when to them entered headlong 
Midshipman Jones, his white sail seeming to wing his flight. 

^'Strange sail hove in sight just outside the gates, sir,** 
said he to the first Lieutenant. *' Can't say how many guns 
she carries or the cut of her jib, but strikes me it's the enemy. 
Hammond and I worked the ghosts at 'em, and they squealed 
and scurried like so many rabbits." 

Jones gave a gratified chuckle at the recollection of his 
successful dramatic performance. 

<< Coming back, d'ye think, Jones ? " asked the first Lieu- 
tenant, without smiling. 

*' Most likely, sir. There's an old devil among 'em cursing 
at 'em like blazes in a lingo like Welsh, and I expect he'll 
bring 'em up again. But don't yon be afraid. Give Ham- 
mond and me a couple of men and we'll send 'em all to hell 
in the twinkling of a bed-post." 

" Of course you will, Mr. Jones, if you're ordered to," re- 
turned the Lieutenant, coldly. ** But you ain't. Go and bring 
in Hammond at once, and no more sky-larking, if you please." 

Jones retired, inwardly indignant at the first Lieutenant's 
cowardice. The Lieutenant stepped down into the vault. 

** Drop the damned cargo, my lads — ^it can stow itself now. 
The enemy's upon us, and you've got to slip your moorings 
and run for the cutter." 

There was heard a great knocking at the wooden gates, on 
which the Mayor was beating with a stone. Martin shrieked, 
as it were, in a whisper — 

" The douaniers / We are lost I " and threw out despairing 
hands. 

"Damn your eyes, mate," observed a flat-headed sailor, 
good-naturedly ; " don't you be af eared. We'll beat 'em for 
you, if it was Boney himseK." 

" To the cutter ! " conmianded the Lieutenant, in a low 
voice, "and I'll shoot the first man who lets the Prenchies 
see him." 
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" You've not got time," said Lefroy, firmly. " The best 
chance is to let Martin batten ns down in here.'* 

''Gaptain Lefroy is right," agreed the Gonnt. **Toa had 
better let yourself and your men be concealed here, Lieutenant. 
I will engage to get rid of these people, whoever they are." 

Lefroy spoke to Martin, who sprung up the steps. 

'' By Gad, sir I " cried d'Haguerty to the Lieutenant, who 
still hesitated, '* don't you see you're throwing the game away 
if you're found here ? Nothing for it but that my mate and 
me must go back to England and start again, and for Martin 
here still worse. It's folly I " 

The knocking sounded yet more importunate. The Lieu- 
tenant yielded. 

^' Batten us down, then, and look sharp ; and oblige me, 
Count, by strangling those damned midshipmen if you come 
across them." 

Martin and the Count slowly lowered the flat graven stone, 
falsely relating how beneath it slept the dust of innumerable 
de Loheacs, over a crowd of upturned beef -coloured British 
faces and indignantly rolling eyes. Hands flew to pistols and 
cutlasses, and there was a momentary rush towards the narrow 
steps. But the Lieutenant spoke, and silence as of dead de 
Loheacs fell on a score or more of men of the King's Navy, 
while almost over their heads, passed untroubled the feet of 
the Mayor of Loheac and those of his half-dozen followers. 

The Mayor was inclined to believe not a word of the few 
which Martin, who had opened the gate, bestowed upon him 
— ^words concerning officers of the Marine inspecting the coast. 
He came into the bailiff's kitchen, whence that unwonted 
light had caught his vigilant eye, and saw, sure enough, an 
officer of the Marine drying himself before the fire, while a 
strange young man in a shirt sat in the chimney-comer. The 
Mayor was not one to hesitate long, but the officer was before 
him in opening interrogatories. 

" You are the Mayor of Loheac, sir ? " he inquired, with 
authority, glancing at the new cocked hat planted on the 
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Mayor's grey locks and the new tri-coloared scarf tied over 
attire otherwise exigaons, and even dirty. '^Ah, I might 
have expected this I I have heard reports of yonr zeal" — 
the Oonnt had, in fact, fully informed himself as to the Mayor 
— " but how did you learn of our arrival ? " 

The assurance with which d*Hagnerty spoke made the 
Mayor ashamed of his suspicions. He shifted on his feet, 
returned the oflBoer*s salute, and replied — 

'^ Damey sir, I know nothing about your arrival. I see a 
light where I don't expect to see a light, and I come to find 
out what it means. The English are there, the Ghonans are 
here. It is my duty to protect the sacred soil of France in 
the district of Loheac from the pollution of slaves and traitors.'' 
And the Mayor set an accent on the last word by rolling stem 
eyes on Martin. But Martin's countenance was admirably 
vacant. He seemed half-aroused from sleep. The Count 
answered — 

^* So long as a man of your principles is Mayor, neither the 
Royalists nor the English will dare to land at Loheac." 

*' It is true. The cowardly and perfidious sons of Albion 
fear to tread the soil of Liberty. Should they attempt it I, an 
old soldier, would put myself at the head of the People, which 
would rise and hurl them into the sea 1 " cried the Mayor. 

''I am sure of it," responded the Count, warmly. **My 
colleague and myself also do not fear these brigands. The 
Minister of the Marine has commissioned us to inspect the 
coast and make arrangements for some new signalling stations, 
but finding the roads very bad, we took a boat to come here. 
The night was so dark our boatmen completely lost their bear- 
ings ; but we landed here somehow, and I told them to get 
back as quickly as possible, lest they should run into the English 
at daybreak." 

" We don't want signalling stations," returned the Mayor, 
standing on the dignity of his office. " Tell the Minister we 
have never had them, and don't want them." 

The Count shrugged his shoulders and smiled sadly. '* The 
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Government iBSueB its orders, and the part of ns officials is to 
obey them. It was my intention, Mr. Mayor, to bring yon onr 
papers as soon as it was day. Since yon are here I will show 
them at once. Onr passports are here *' — and he handed over 
the nsnal papers to the Mayor — ^* Fetdlle de route also. And 
here is onr commission from the Minister of the Marine.*' 

This was a large docnment of a kind the Mayor had never 
seen before, a genuine form from the French Mbistry of the 
Marine, fraudulently filled in. He pemsed it so long, and with 
a gravity so profound, that it might have alarmed the con- 
spirators had he not been holding it upside down. For reading 
was not among the Mayor's accomplishments. He returned it 
to d'Haguerty. 

^* Tour papers are correct, sir,'' he said, *' and as the repre- 
sentative of Oovemment in the district of Loheac, I shall 
esteem it my duty to give you every assistance." 

'' Kindly, then, provide us with a carriage and two horses 
good enough to take us eight or ten leagues on onr way to- 
morrow. We shall fix up some quite temporary signalling gear 
on this old ruin, and send a man down to see to it in a week or 
two. The good woman here will give us our breakfast, and 
we shall want to start as soon as the sun is up to-morrow 
morning." 

**I have a pair of excellent horses, sir," said the zealous 
Mayor, ^* very superior to the post-horses at the inn, which is 
kept by an ignorant old Royalist. I think it is my duty in my 
position to oflfer you the use of them." 

D^Haguerty was thanking the Mayor in the temperate 
fashion of a man receiving but his due, when the People made 
its way silently infco the kitchen. It was armed with one 
musket, two rusty swords, two sickles, and a pruning-knife on 
a stick. When it was assembled the Mayor's followers began 
to talk to him, both one at a time and all together, in Breton, 
and they did not appear to be in agreement with their leader. 

The Count asked in French what was the matter. 

" They are afraid of ghosts," replied the Mayor, scornfully. 
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" They say the White Fathers pnraued them in the court. 
These are the superstitions the priests teach these ignorant 
men in order to get money out of them. But I will show them 
how to behave to ghosts." 

The Count and Patrick Dillon felt seriously uneasy, re- 
membering that Jones and Hammond had not been consigned 
to the tomb of the de Loheacs. And perhaps at that moment 
these two young gentlemen were the only thoroughly happy 
human beings within the precincts of the monastery. They 
lay on their stomachs on the wet grass behind a ruined wall, 
laughing violently under the wet folds of their sails. But they, 
too, were destined to their moment of uneasiness. The Mayor 
rushed out, speaking to the ghosts in abusive and blasphemous 
language, and striking with his stick on the stones just above 
them. They did not understand exactly what he was saying, 
but they understood that he was a man on whom apparitions 
would be wasted. Happily the grumbles of his followers and 
the wily dissuasions of the Count prevented the Mayor from 
carrying the matter further. With much politeness and more 
relief d'Haguerty assisted to close the monastery gates behind 
the defenders of Loheac. Then the men of the Disdainful 
emerged from their imprisonment, subdued, discontented with 
the ignominy of their position. Some went to hail the cutter, 
which had put out a few yards and lay concealed behind a rock. 
Others hastened to rig up an improvised signal-station in a 
comer of the ruins, visible from the sea, but hidden from the 
land, whereby the smugglers, through whom the British Govern- 
ment proposed to keep in touch with their agents, might com- 
municate with the ships if more direct means failed. At length 
the last of the crew dropped from the rocks into the cutter. 
The dark sea hissed and whitened for a few moments under the 
broad blades of the oars, and then all traces of boat and crew 
vanished in the black gulf of night, leaving the two adventurers 
standing alone upon the shores of France. 

But this was not Patrick Dillon's final adieu to the British 
fleet. When the dewy gossamers stretched still unbroken across 
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the pathways to the village, he stood alone between a rained 
tower and the cliflF. Before him lay the wide Atlantic m the 
soft grey of the April dawn, a grey snff used with the faint gold 
of the approaching son ; a sea dear, colonrless, silent as the 
sky, from which the filmy line of the horizon barely divided it. 
And there, motionless and majestic, solid upon that airy sea yet 
silent and seemingly remote as clonds, floated the ships of 
England. Bat he knew that at this hoar the point where he 
stood woald be watched from their decks. And as the first rays 
of the snn strack on their raising sails a red and yellow hand- 
kerchief flattered from the new signal-station at St. 6ildas-de- 
Loheac. It was the flag of Spain, and, lifting his hat, Patrick 
Dillon three times sainted it with '^ Viva el Bey I *' 



CHAPTER IX 

On a morning when the very son appeared new-bom, when the 
emerald flash of Spring was surprising the bare places of the 
earth, and the birds called and sang among, the white and green 
of the woods, two young princes were sitting in a shaded room. 
It was in itself a pleasant room, with its striped and sprigged 
wallpaper, its furniture of light and pure design, its curtains of 
apple-green silk ; a room of feminine elegance which should 
surely have breathed of perfume and flowers. But its windows 
were shut, and on one side the blinds were drawn, while on the 
other they were over-shadowed by a stone arcade bounding a 
gravelled courtyard. The atmosphere was heavy with the odour 
of tobacco, cigar-ends lay about on satin-wood tables, and grey 
ashes strewed the Aubusson carpet. This confined air, the 
pallid complexions of the young men, and a certain sadness in 
their full dark eyes gave an impression of dulness, of sullen 
listlessness at odds with the riotous joy of the invading Spring. 
And they were occupied in a manner strange enough for 
masculine youth, being seated before two large embroidery 
frames, the elder embossing a crimson altar-frontal with gold 
and silver thread, the other working gold stars on a blue velvet 
mantle, such as certain images of the Virgin wear on feast-days. 
At the further end of the room a white-haired priest was 
reading aloud in a monotonous nasal voice. 

** CompUtis a Timatheo predbtts surrexit Mawa^ et JSancto 
Spiritu indtata " 

At this point there was a low explosive splutter from the 
other side of the altar-frontal, which, if the poor chaplain had 
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not been somewhat deaf and quite sore that sach a thing oonld 
not happen, he wonid have taken for a gappreiased langh. The 
younger prince looked up from threading a needle in surpriBe, 
and saw his brother bending over a stumpj grey book. 

^* What is it, Fernando ? *' he whispered. 

The elder prince held up the book, open at a woodcut. 

" Perrico borrowed it for me. Very amusing 1 " 

*' Oood. Let him read it to us while our hair is being 
curled." 

** He cannot — it is French." 

'*What a pity!" Don Oarlos shrugged his shoulders. 
** Nothing is amusing if one has the trouble of reading it 
oneself." 

A lacquey in yellow livery opened the door. 

" Your Highness rang." 

Don Ferdinand silenced him with a grimace and a lifted 



^* What is it, Perrico ? I want to get rid of this tiresome old 
man who is reading. Say there are persons waiting to see me." 

Perrico threw out his chest and assumed a countenance of 
grotesque pomposity, announcing in Spanish — 

'* Their Excellencies the princely dogs and the sefioritas the 
little cats request an audience to receive your Highnesses' 
thanks for the concert they provide for your Highnesses every 
night without gratuity." 

Perrico Gollado had such a droll face that Don Carlos 
doubled up behind his embroidery frame and stuffed a hand- 
kerchief into his mouth while he laughed. But Ferdinand 
answered with grave dignity — 

^ It is well. I will receive their Excellencies presently." 

Then, turning suavely to the chaplain, said in French — 

*' I regret. Father, to interrupt this reading, but there are 
persons here who are waiting for an audience with us. I long 
to hear more of the blessed saints Timotheus and Maura, and 
intend to devote my evening meditation to their trials and 
sufferings." 
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The chaplain— ft simple old man, chosen because he had 
been confessor to some long-dead Bonrbon— bowed himself out, 
delighted at once with the piety and the conrteons manners of 
the Prince of the Astorias, as here he was called ; bat elsewhere 
they called him Ferdinand the Beloved, Ferdinand the Desired, 
Ferdinand YII., King and martyr of martyred Spain. 

<< Oome in and shut the door, Ferrico," said the King, when 
the chaplain had left. ** Is there any news ? " 

" Yes, your Majesty, and good." 

"What? Quickly!" 

" The English lord has won another victory " 

'* Bah, CoUado 1 What I want to know is whether the 
courier brought anything from the Emperor." 

" Nothing, your Majesty." 

Ferdinand's face fell, and he sighed. 

" Ah, well ! We shall see. I cannot believe that the 
Purest Virgin has forsaken us." 

" They say, your Majesty, that Talleyrand is coming. The 
Princess has received a post." 

The troubled countenance cleared somewhat. 

" That may mean something. You can go, Perrico." 

" Let us hear about the English victory first," cried Carlos. 

The King made a gesture of impatience. 

" Nonsense I Go away, Oollado." 
Perrico had all this while been trying, as actively as a 
respectful attitude permitted, to get something out of an inner 
belt. Now he held it — a crumpled scrap of folded paper. 

" Pardon me, your Majesty," he said, " an Italian with a 
hand-organ and a monkey was in the town this morning, and 
he gave me this for your Majesty." 

" From our friends in Spain ? " queried Ferdinand. 

** Who knows, your Majesty ? " 

The King opened the folded paper, glanced at the writing 
within, changed countenance, and scratched his forehead. It 
was a sign with which Perrico was acquainted, and he edged 
nearer the door. There was short silence ; then in a low but 
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emphatic voice the King uttered several tremendoiui impreca- 
tionBy apparently on the writer of the letter and all his 
accomplices. 

^^ Jesns, Maria, and Joseph 1 '' ejaculated Carlos in terror. 

*^ Be quiet, you fool I '' snapped his brother. 

Perrico judged it prudent to drop upon his knees. 

" Pardon I Pardon, your Majesty I I thought " 

Ferdinand seized the lacquey by the collar, and raising a 
foot, fortunately as lightly shod as a lady's, bestowed upon Um 
half a dozen vigorous kicks. 

" Bascal I traitor I If ever you bring me such a note again 
you shall be hanged. Accuised fellow I PU tell Barth^lemy, 
and you shall be hanged — yes, hanged." 

He emphasised the word with a particularly violent kick, 
which despatched Perrico sliding over the waxed floor. 

" Pardon, your Majesty I I thought " 

'* How dare you think, you beast I Be off, or I shall kill 
you!" 

Perrico slunk out, straightened his livery in the corridor, 
and reflected that, after all, one might still earn a dishonest 
penny by taking notes without receiving kicks for delivering 
them. 

The King hurried to a small silver lamp kept burning for 
the convenience of the smokers, and held the scrap of paper in 
the flame till it burned to his very finger-ends. 

'* Some insult they have dared address to you ? " asked 
Carlos, tears of sympathetic emotion in his dark eyes. 

" Much worse — the devils I " 

" But what, Fernando ? " 

^' Idiots who want me to escape. Escape ! They'll get 
me shot in a ditch like d'Enghien, or I shall be found dead in 
my bed some day, if they don't take care." 

" A folly, of course I But I don't want to spend all my life 
in France, brother. That's why I'm glad when I hear the 
English have beaten the French. The blessed Virgin and 
the saints can make good use even of the vilest instruments, 
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Fernando ; and if the English really did win, they would make 
you King again.'* 

^'What sort of a King? A constitutional sovereign, no 
doubt. No, sefiorl Besides, no one will ever really beat 
Napoleon, and if only these cursed meddlers would leave my 
affairs alone, I could get him to do something for me. Joseph 
will be tired in time of trying to manage the Spaniards.'' 

*' Oh, Fernando ! do you think the Emperor would ever 
make you King again ? " 

" Why not, when he sees the Spaniards won't be quiet till 
they get me ? And when he sees I am willing to do everything 
— ^yes, everything he wants ? We are young yet, Carlos ; we've 
plenty of time. We'll get back to Spain before we die, and 
once there, little brother, what a dance we'll lead these Con- 
stitutionalists, these Atheists and Freemasons I We'U find some 
way even to pay out the traitors who have gone over to 
Joseph." 

" If we get back I " returned Carlos, gloomily ; " but what 
if we die here ? I do hope the Church will bestow on us the 
title of martyrs." 

Ferdinand laughed. 

*< I make over that title to you, blessed Martyr Carlos ; I 
prefer that of Most Catholic King." 

He seated himself at a writing-table and opened a desk. 

" Listen I I am composing a letter to Napoleon. * Sire— ' 
you see I humiliate myself to address him as ' Sire ' — ' Sire, 
with what profound joy my brother and myself have heard of 
the glorious victories which ' " 

Again a yellow-liveried lacquey waa at the door, this time a 
Frenchman. 

«« Highness, the Princess asks an audience for ^herself and 
guests— from Spain." 

The two princes looked up alertly. 

" From Spain ? Who are they ? " 

" A priest. Highness, and a lady — ^young and very pretty." 

** Women again I " murmured Carlos significantly in Spanish. 

H 
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'' What are their names ? ** asked Ferdinand. 

The lacquey did not know. There was a pause. 

** Say yon are unwell,'* muttered Carlos. 

The younger should not take on himself to decide ; so the 
King, closing the desk, turned again to the lacquey. 

''Say I shall be charmed to receive the Princess and any 
visitors she is pleased to bring with her.** 

The lacquey went out. 

V " Is this wise, my brother ? ** asked Carlos. '' This woman 
is probably another of Napoleon's female agents.'* 

Ferdinand shrugged his shoulders. 

" We have shown we know how to defend ourselves.'* 

'' By the help of the purest Maria. But do not let us court 
temptation." 

"No— we will be courted by it, and I hope it will be 
pretty," replied Ferdinand, defiantly. 

He stepped before a mirror, arranged his high curls with a 
pocket comb, and passed a little powder-puff over his face. It 
was the movement of an actor, and with such a change of air 
and countenance as an accomplished actor assumes when he 
steps on to the stage, Ferdinand YII. prepared to receive the 
strangers. 

It was a young King that stood in the centre of the room 
when the door was flung open to admit Madame de Talleyrand, 
Princess of Benevente, the Marquesa de Santa Coloma and her 
brothers, Pascual Hermenegildo and Diego, the Abb^. A young 
King, pale with a touch of melancholy, his big nose and lip 
hall-marks of his Bourbon descent, his splendid eyes, weUnset 
head and raven hair, the lithe grace of his figure, a heritage 
from his Tuscan mother ; and from the glorious past of Spain, 
that magnificent port of her old-world kings and nobles, the 
secret of which now lies hidden in their dusty graves. 

What a moment was this for Luzita ! She stood at that 
point towards which the eyes of a whole nation were turned in 
hope, in passionate loyalty, in proud and fierce resolve. She 
stood in the presence of that legitimate and Catholic King 
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whose name was on her lips morning and night, with the 
names of Jesus and Mary and the Saints. And this King waa 
also a young man, a prisoner, the victim of base treachery and 
cruel injustice. And, alas! she herself was condemned to 
appear before him as among the number of his enemies. She 
stood with clasped hands and downcast eyes, humiliated as a 
penitent, devout as one who awaits the Blessed Sacrament. 

The Elng meantime, surprised on hearing the names of the 
new-comers, dallied in interchange of greetings and compliments 
with the Princess de Benevente, while he considered what re- 
ception he should accord his Spanish visitors. Logically he 
could not resent their allegiance to the Intruder King, 
because he himself professed to be perfectly contented with the 
accession of Joseph Bonaparte to the throne of his ancestors. 
But, in fact, his heart burned within him, and he kept his eyes 
upon the ground lest a look should betray his feelings. The 
Abb^, '^ all smiling and smart,'' his hat under his arm, watched 
the King's countenance closely, but found it a closed book. 
The situation was made easy by the Princess's complete un- 
consciousness that it was difficidt. She, good woman, had a 
European reputation for denseness ; and she had no doubt but 
that the poor Prince of the Asturias would be delighted to see 
a Spanish priest and a Spanish lady at Yalengay. And as she 
was equally sure that the Prince was of a most affectionate dis- 
position, and very grateful for her kindness to him and his 
brother, it did not strike her that he made an undue pause 
before turning from her to the guests she was introducing. 
Ferdinand at length raised his eyes from the ground, unwillingly, 
hardly able to keep command of his amiable half -smile ; and 
when they rested on the Marquesa he lost it altogether. The 
beautiful Luz stood before him dressed in a long straight pelisse 
of pearl grey, her chestnut hair partly covered by a grey turban- 
shaped headdress with white ostrich plumes curling round it. 
Her head was bowed, her broad white eyelids were lowered, so 
that a man's eyes could dwell unchallenged on the perfect out- 
line of her drooping face, the slender, youthful and yet stately 
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graoe of her fignre. And the ejes of Ferdinand did dwell on 
these for a meaanrable space of silence, and the actor's smile on 
his face yielded to one of grave, sincere, almost wondering 
admiration. He stretched his hand towards her without a word, 
and without a word, she,sinking deep in a conrtly curtsey, pressed 
on it the homage of her fresh and fervent lips. She raised her 
head, and still in silence, the shining violet-blue eyes pleading, 
adoring, held in their gaze and lighted with their light the 
dark eyes bending above them. The Princess, herself once the 
most beautiful of all the beautiful adventuresses of her genera- 
tion, smiled, comprehending the silence of the King. The 
Abbi moistened his red lips with satisfaction, and reflected 
how usefully a weaned child such as his sister may be employed 
to play on the cockatrice's den, both to test the state of the 
animal's temper and to improve it. Pascual Yillarta, whose 
feelings on the arrival of his Josefino relations had been mixed, 
breathed again. The vision of Luz still swinmiing before his 
eyes, the King greeted the Abb6 with a mechanical effusion of 
amiability, hardly aware whom he was addressing. To Pascual 
he spoke a few words of badinage, which, trivial as they were, 
still sounded pleasantly in the young man's ears, because of late 
he had been the recipient only of that sugared smile the exact 
meaning of which he knew. It was the smile with which 
Ferdinand received M. de Barthaemy, the Governor, who now 
burst into the room, hardly waiting to be announced. He was 
a dry little man with the powdered queue and punctiliousness 
of the old regime, but without its elegance. He was in that 
fizzling state of mind which makes a fussy man appear violent- 
tempered. 

** Highness, you have visitors here. Princess, this is quite 
out of order. These visitors should have been notified to me. 
I am astonished — ^they should have produced me their papers — 

I am shocked " 

" No need to be, Governor," returned the Princess, in her 
sleepy way ; '^ they are the lady and gentleman Talleyrand 
wrote about, only they have arrived rather sooner than was 
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expected. Let me present the Governor of the castle, M. de 
Barthdemy, to the Marqnise de Santa Ooloma, also the Abh6 
de Villarta." 

" The proofs of yonr identity, Madame and Monsieur I 
Excuse me, but I am the deputy of the Emperor, and I must 
have the proofs of your identity.'* 

" Certainly, Monsieur," answered the Abb6, smiling easily, 
and ranging his sister on the right hand of Pascual, while he 
stood straight on the left. Pascual was fair, and his eyes were 
the colour of Luzita's ; but his sleepy eyelids and a certain 
heaviness of chin and nose related his countenance to Diego's. 

^' All the necessary proofs are here," continued the Abb6, 
indicating the row of three. " Observe that the family beauty 
runs up the scale to the right — ^tra-la-la-la-ra. In justice to 
myself, permit me to add that the family wit runs down it in 
the same direction." And he sang down the scale he had 
ascended. 

" I am not here to joke, sir," cried the Governor, his brow 
like the raised map of a mountainous country ; '* I demand 
your papers." 

The Abb6 shrugged his shoulders and answered with in- 
stinctive hauteur : " Then kindly send for my man. I do not 
carry my own parcels." 

But resuming his gay air, with a glance at the King : 
*^ Even a poor priest has a soutane to preserve and a figure to 
respect." 

" Send Perrico with a message to Barth61emy, and mount 
guard yourself over these dangerous visitors," smiled Ferdi- 
nand. " We shall at any rate in that way have the pleasure of 
your company, of which, alas I we now enjoy so little." 

^* I have seldom a moment to spare. Highness — the duties 
of my position are too exacting," replied de Barthflemy, pulling 
up his stock savagely, and extracting a bandana handkerchief 
from his coat-tail pocket with ferocity. " Yet I believe there 
are people who envy, positively envy, me." 

The Abb^ glided into the dialogue. 
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•' They envy yoH, Monsieur, becanae they believe you to be 
constantly in the society of two princes famous in all Europe 
for their wit and their amiability/* 

^' If it is the fear of our running away, de Barth^lemy, 
which gives you so much uneasiness," said Ferdinand, graciously, 
*' I can assure you, you need give yourself no trouble. We are 
happier at yalen9ay than we have ever been in our lives, and 
have no desire whatever to leave it. We were saying so only 
this morning — ^were we not, my Carlos ? " 

Carlos returned hastily: "Yes, yes, brother. You were 
saying that nothing would induce you to escape/' 

Luzita could not help blushing a little on hearing the 
falsehoods to which her King and his brother were obliged to^ 
stoop. But doubtless they were well informed of the loyal 
hearts and hands busy, perhaps already, in Touraine, and were 
anxious to divert all suspicion from their plans. 

"I well believe your Highnesses," cried the Governor, 
waving his bandana. " Yours is indeed an enviable life com- 
pared with mine. It is Fouch^ I have to satisfy. What if it 
were reported to him that I had admitted persons to the castle 
on the strength of a mere family likeness ? Such a thing may 
easily be a fraud. But it is papers we require for identifica- 
tion. Oh, these everlasting papers I I have never a moment 
in which to open a book, although I was once such a great 
reader." 

" Then you are the opposite of my uncle, the Infante don 
Antonio," said the King ; ** for whereas he was once devoted 
to the chase, and never opened a book, he now spends hours 
among the books in the Prince de Benevente's magnificent 
library." 

" Talk of an angel 1 " cried the Princess. '* Here comes 
his Highness don Antonio." 

An elderly gentleman, dressed in the old style, with a 
powdered queue, and with a folio under his arm, entered the 
room by a side door. He was a healthy-looking old gentleman, 
and his complexion was commonly rosy, his black eyes bright. 
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Even now, although he looked pale and tired, he was smilmg 
in a satisfied manner under the end of his long nose, and did 
not forget to greet the princess with an amiable gesture. Then 
he dropped into an elbow-chair in the exhausted attitude of a 
weary old man. 

" Pardon me, ladies," he murmured. " Bring me a glass 
of Malaga, Villarta." 

Fascual left the room, and the Princess, having permission 
to sit, sank down on a chair by his side, held strong salts to his 
nostrils, and fanned him until the powder from his toup^ flew 
into his eyes. 

" ^1 / " he breathed, wiping his eyes. " At de mi I " 

"Princess, allow me," cried the Abb6, removing the 
weapons from her hands. 

" The poor dear Prince I " exclaimed the Princess. " Where 
can he have been to tire himself like this ? " 

" Why was I not asked for an escort ? " exclaimed de 
Barth^lemy. 

" I have been in the-library," said don Antonio, recovering 
under the milder treatment of the Abb^. He spoke French 
with difficulty. " I have climbed on ladders ; I have read 
Latin." 

" Highness, is it right to kill yourself with study ? " pro- 
tested the Princess in French ; while don Carlos protested in 
Spanish that, with a chaplain to read him lives of the saints 
and a valet to read him novels, it was quite ridiculous of don 
Antonio to read for himself. No wonder he wias fatigued. 

"I envy his Highness don Antonio his opportunities," 
sighed the Governor. " I have never had time to glance at 
the celebrated Talleyrand library, although I have heard it 
contains priceless editions of the Prince's favourite Latin 
poets." 

"In effect, the Prince my husband is very proud of 
them," said the Princess. "I myself read only French and 
English." 

" English, Madame I " cried disapproving voices. 
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*' Tea ; the Prince will not let me forget that. He says it 
may one day be usef nl. One never knows what may happen/' 

Don Carlos raised his eyebrows and fonnd himself ex* 
changing glances with the Abb6. Don Antonio was sipping 
his Malaga, and did not attend to what was passing, since he 
did not understand it, but smiled gently in approval of the 
wine, and in satisfaction at his own accomplished laboars. 

" Aiy what fatigne my nephews I " he said. " The labour 
has been long, it has been severe, but your uncle has accom- 
plished it, thanks to the Yirgin and San Ildefonso/' 

Their uncle's strange and belated passion for study had at 
first been a joke to the young Infantes, but was by this time a 
bore. Ferdinand had drawn Luz somewhat apart on pretence 
of showing her his Church embroidery, of which there would 
have been less to show if the useful Perrico had not often given 
it a stroke of the needle. 

" Marquesa," he murmured, ^' they tell me King Joseph is 
your King." 

Luz, taken by surprise, hesitated and blushed. 

" Alas I " he sighed, '* I never truly envied him before." 

" I am like Spain herself," she said. *' One King is on her 
throne, another in her heart." 

" In her heart ? Then who would value the throne ? " 

Luzita, pursuing her own thought, quite missed the thread 
of Ferdinand's. 

'^ My King, you will have the throne, too. Do not despair. 
All Spain is ready to shed its heart's blood to win it for you." 

^' AU ? " queried the King, somewhat nettled at her uncon- 
sciousness. '' The Marques your husband, and the Abb^ your 
brother, and your father also ? Are they shedding their hearts' 
blood for me ? " 

The Marquesa grew pale, but spoke firmly. 

*'A11 are most unhappy in their present situation, and 
ardently desire your Majesty's return. But some have too 
quickly despaired, are even influenced by false documents. 
Shameful lies on the part of your enemies " 
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'* Hnsh I You must not talk in that serionfi tone. My wild 
beaflt of a jailer is looking towards ns. In a moment he will 
forbid ns to converse in Spanish, although he pretends to 
understand it. Observe with what an amiable interest I ask 
after the good King Joseph's health. He is well ? What a 
satisfaction ! I smile, but I am in earnest when I say that 
people should never believe documents, and, indeed, you must 
not even believe your own eyes and ears. Dissimulation is a 
necessity. It is even a duty to our country ; for we must 
assuredly preserve our lives " 

"Assuredly " 

" Yet I sometimes grow weary of it all, and wish I were in 
Heaven." 

" My King ! A life so dear to thousands I " 

" Who knows ? Perhaps 1 am there already. One swallow, 
they say, does not make Summer, but one angel may make 
Heaven." 

A certain sensation in the little circle round Don Antonio 
communicated itself to the King and the angel. They 
involuntarily looked round. The old Infante, refreshed and 
radiant, was talking in broken French, which at first his 
audience hardly followed. The volumes he had bronght with 
him had the arms and coronet of Talleyrand de P^rigord on 
then: sumptuous bindings. The folio lay upon his knees, the 
octavo was between his small and jewelled hands. 

" Is this, then, the Ovid containing the fine engravings ? " 
the Governor was questioning. " A treasure, indeed. Highness." 

Don Antonio took the octavo by the two sides of the cover 
and held it up. The leaves of the book, with their gilt edges, 
hung between in a solid block, and he swung them from side 
to side. 

" There I " he cried ; " it is Voltaire, the rascal. You have 
the beautiful books. Princess, all of them uninjured ; yet they 
can no longer do the least little harm. Ah, hijos miosi " he 
broke out in triumphant Spanish, *^ your old uncle knows how 
to protect your innocent minds from French corruption." 
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With a puzzled air the Governor took the volnme of 
Yoltaire from the Infante and attempted to tnm the leaves ; 
but, thanks to don Antonio's industiyy that was impossible, 
since he had pasted them together in one compact mass. 

"And the Ovid, Highness?" stammered the Governor, 
placing the Yoltaire in the trembling, outstretched hand of 
the Princess. 

" The Latin poets were not Christians, my children," said 
don Antonio, lifting an admonishing finger; *' consequently 
they wrote many ugly things. Their Highnesses, my nephews, 
were obliged to learn Latin* I myself, when young, refused 
to learn it. I have been now for the first time a little sorry. 
But no matter. Whenever I have seen the word amor or the 
name of Venus I have pasted together the leaves ; I have 
closed them up. I have thus treated the whole library. Hi^s 
mioSf what a labour I " 

He opened the large volume on his knee in the midst of a 
dead silence. The ivory-toned paper, the wide margins, the 
clear and elegant type were things to strike even the ignorant 
with admiration. 

"And the engravings?" almost whispered the Princess, 
pointing with a shaking finger. 

" Do not be afraid. Princess. The pretty ones I have ; the 
ugly ones, no. I cut them out with scissors, and then " 

He made a gesture as of tearing something across, and 
smiled round him triumphant. 

Suddenly the cry of the Princess rent the air. Her eyes, 
generally half-veiled by languid lids glared wide open. The 
phlegm, the lazy grace, which served her not ill in the stead 
of the dignity of a great lady, had vanished in a volcanic 
moment. The Princess yielded to no woman bom in her 
respect for rank and royalty. But what were all the royal 
princes of Europe in immediate importance, in terrifying 
quality, compared with a certain Prince of her own ? And 
it was the cherished library of this Prince of hers which 
had been thus outraged. She flung out her hands with an 
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almost tragic gesture towards the book and the astonished 
Infante. 

"ifflZA«wr««?/" she shrieked. ^^ Malheureux ! These books 
belong to Talleyrand, to Talleyrand de P6rigord ; and you, 
you have dared to ruin them I '* 

Don Antonio drew himself up and regarded her in severe 
silence. While all eyes had been fixed upon him, another 
personage had noiselessly entered the room and stood by the 
door watching — a personage whose individuality seemed in a 
moment to reduce the mechanical dignity, the superficial 
importance, of the Spanish princes to their just proportions in 
the scheme of things. It was a fragile figure, which even a 
slight crookedness, a slight lameness, could not deprive of 
grace and dignity. The silky hair, touched with the powder 
of the ancten regime and the rime of the years, though piled 
tolerably high above the forehead, was worn somewhat long, 
after the manner of an ecclesiastic of the old school. The 
face, short and round, with the short, blunt nose and cleft 
upper lip, seemed to some feline in type and feline in fascina- 
tion ; to others it suggested the blunt head of a poisonous 
reptile ; and to this latter comparison the veiled, almost glazed, 
blue eye gave aptness. It was Talleyrand de P^rigord, Prince 
de Benevente. As soon as he saw himself observed he bowed 
with various and inimitable grace to the princes, to the ladies, 
to the company. 

"Pardon my intrusion. Highnesses. I have but just 
arrived, heard voices, and yielded to the impulse to come in.'* 

Ferdinand returned the greeting of his involuntary host 
with a courtesy not free from embarrassment, and there waa 
a pause. 

"Something extraordinary must have happened to make 
the Princess raise her voice in so ill-bred a manner," observed 
Talleyrand, looking towards rather than at his wife ; " yet 
surely, Madame, I heard it ? '' 

The Princess, flushed a moment since with an anger that 
was partly fear, was now blanched with unmitigated terror. 
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She sat upright, clutching her fan in both hands, as paralysed 
by that seemingly expressionless eye as some fine white rabbit 
in the comer of a boa-constrictor*s cage when the reptQe^s head 
is turning that way. Don Antonio, entirely dignified, the folio 
still on his knee, but his arms on the gilt arms of his chair, 
turned to his elder nephew and spoke calmly in Spanish. 
Ferdinand interpreted. 

''His Highness the Infante, Don Antonio, wishes me to 
explain to you. Prince, that in his anxiety for the welfare of 
my brother and myself he has taken measures to free your 
library from everything that offended against religion or 
morality. He wishes me to assure you that he has not removed 
a single volume or done anything to injure the appearance of 
your shelves." 

Talleyrand, bowing politely and perhaps a little mystified, 
took the volume of Voltaire which the Governor handed him. 
He examined it, apparently unmoved, and laid it down again 
with a slight smile. 

Don Antonio meantime, well satisfied with his host's « 
demeanour, had spoken again, and Ferdinand once more 
interpreted. 

*' My uncle thinks you will be pleased to know that there 
is now no danger of your guests being corrupted by the 
phUosophy of Atheists or by the improprieties of the heathen 
poets. And with regard to the engravings, he wishes you to see 
for yourself he has destroyed only the ugly and immoral ones." 

At a sign from don Antonio, Pascual Yillarta took the 
large Ovid from the Infante's knee and handed it to Talley- 
rand. The Infante's access of haughty dignity had begun to 
give way when he had observed the unruffled countenance with 
which his host had examined the volume of Voltaire ; and when 
he beheld the perfect composure with which Talleyrand turned 
the leaves of the mutilated Ovid, all his childish good-humour 
returned to him. 

" Ah, Monsieur," he cried joyously, in his broken French, 
** I knew you very pleased I " 
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There was a shade of irony in the smile with which Talley* 
rand, deeply bowing, returned the beautifully bound folio into 
the Infante's hands. 

*^ Tour Highness," he said, in a smooth, melodious yoice, 
which charmed the Infante's less familiar ear and sent a cold 
thrill down the Princess's back, *' your Highness has done a 
thing which will give pleasure to the most important personage 
in France — I may surely say in Europe. Yes, the Emperor 
will be enchanted when he hears of the changes you have 
effected in the cherished Ubrary of Talleyrand." 



CHAPTER X 

Ik the meadows by the Loire the grass was emerald-green. 
The willows, too, were like billowy clouds of emerald vapour 
overhanging the rapid, turbid waters of the Loire, that ran 
among its blond sandbanks, purple and dull blue, under the 
purple rain-cloud that was rolling down the western sky, 
disclosing the burning sapphire of the zenith. On the other 
side of the river the villas of a suburb showed in glimpses of 
white among their groves and gardens. 

On this morning of May this meadow of mid-France wore 
the air of a racecourse in some remote comer of an English 
county. But a few rough seats took the place of a grand 
stand, the paddock was scarcely marked off from the meadow, 
and the weighing-shed was a tent. The horses were a mixed 
collection — ^racehorses, however, being absent from it — and the 
jockeys also mixed ; for though the greater number were 
gentlemen riding their own mounts, there were among them 
two valets, a sailor, and two or three of the small English 
tradesmen of the town of Tours. But all wore jockey caps 
and parti-coloured jackets, some of silk and some of calico, 
gaudy enough for any racecourse in the world — all except one, 
who wore instead a coarse blue cotton shirt, carelessly open at 
a fine statuesque throat, and no covering on his thick, slightly 
rippled, dark hair. He was a man about five foot ten in 
height, slight as a blade of well-tempered steel is slight, with 
pale fine features, delicately aquiline. But it was not his 
merely physical gifts which made him remarkable. It was 
rather a certain pride and power in his aspect, in the glance 
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of his grey-blue eye, which marked him out as one born to 
command. And he did command. Men came and went, 
taking his advice and his orders. Bat while plainly dominate 
ing the scene, he was a personage quite apart from the sporting 
and pseudo-sporting men about him : the riders standing 
beside their mounts, with legs apart, backs bent, and hands 
behind them, toying with their whips : the young gentlemen 
with betting-books and spying-glasses, who lounged round, 
arm in arm, discussing the horses' points and the odds against 
them, and agreeing that the Tours meetings were vastly 
improved in the last two or three years. 

" It's Charlesworth's doing," observed a young gentleman 
whose French coiffure a la Titm surmounted a good-natured 
English face. *' Queer thing that a bookish fellow hke him 
should be such a devilish clever rider and all that. Danmed 
clever fellow, Oharlesworth I " 

''Dare say he is," returned his companion, who wore a 
spying-glass in one eye and peered over the top of the mar- 
vellous edifice of his neck-cloth. ** Got to be clever to earn 
his living, I suppose. Damned insolent fellow, I call him." 

** Oh, damn it, now I It's precious lucky for Featherstone, 
you know, getting Oharlesworth to ride Bluestocking. Hadn't 
a chance with any one else on her." 

'' Hasn't a chance now," and he of the spy-glass laughed 
ill-naturedly. ''Oraven's got the race in his hands with 
Merlin. Damned glad to see Oharlesworth soundly beaten." 

" You won't," affirmed the " Titus " hotly. " Oraven's a 
fool. I'll lay you five to one on Bluestocking." 

'' Done ! " returned the spy-glass ; and the pair had their 
betting-books out and entered the bet as carefully as though 
they had been at Newmarket. 

The little British crowd that sat on the rough seats and 
sauntered about the meadow was at once more and less mixed 
than it would have been on British soil. There were counte- 
nances there as weighty as any that were seen at the Oouncil 
boards of Europe— faces of judges from London and Oalcutta, 
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of commercial magnates, of politicians, scholars and divines. 
There were a few snmptnons young men attired with a kind 
of French dandyism, bnt more who wore threadbare English 
clothes, donned with a certain neatness and finish which gave 
their wearers the stamp of English gentlemen. A few ladies 
were dressed in the last creations of Parisian modistes^ bnt 
more wore the brave yet sad air of women who have once 
more goaded the worn-out dress and bonnet into a shape as 
near the newest as it will go. And not a few of these men 
and women were not merely pitiably threadbare in their attire, 
but tragically thin in face and form. There was a sprinkling 
of prisoners of war, spick-and-span figures, still vigorous and 
alert, bespeaking careers interrupted but not irretrievably cut 
short. Over the rest, in spite of their apparent activity, there 
hung an indefinable atmosphere of lassitude, of unreality, as of 
people moving in an agitated dream, which yet they faiow to 
be a dream. For these were the diUnus^ the hapless English 
whom trade, or pleasure, or education had taken to France 
early in the year 1803, and whom Napoleon had detained there 
as prisoners for eleven years, with a few exceptions, made 
chiefiy in the case of those who had powerful Whig connec- 
tions. The most unfortunate were in fortress dungeons and 
debtors* prisons, the great number at Verdun; the most 
favoured and respected at Tours. They were allowed the 
illusory sum of three sous a day to starve upon, and some 
starved outright. But for the most part they lived on pre- 
carious remittances from friends at home — ^themselves perhaps 
poor — or the charity of the richer exQes whose drafts the 
bankers continued to honour, in spite of Imperial rescripts to 
the contrary. For a provincial town naturally prefers to have 
rich men spending money to having beggars starving in its 
streets. Besides, the everlasting war was not so popular in 
France that French hearts were steeled against victims so 
helpless, English though they were. 

A few French were among the bystanders, who came 
rather to stroll and talk than to watch the races. There was 
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General Gaspard and his wife, that now over-blown flower 
of the Marseilles market-place, whom, as sergeant of chassewrsy 
he had carried off from all competitors. The General was a 
justifiably jealous husband. He preferred to see his wife in 
the society of the rich English rather than in that of the few 
French officers of the garrison. He did not object to his wife's 
receiving handsome presents, and he had heard and observed 
that the English did not often pay seriously compromising 
attentions to married women ; also, if any one did, he, the 
Governor, had the power to punish him. Truly the young 
men, on whom this lady of liberal manners smiled, had to steer 
a course between Scylla and Oharybdis. Too cold or too 
penurious to please Madame, or assiduous or favoured enough 
to rouse a sudden spasm of jealousy in the General, they were 
equally liable to find themselves on the road to prison. But 
if the jealous husband had become aware that not a single man 
among the proud Britons of various ages and fortunes whom 
circumstances compelled to bow the knee in the salon of Madame 
Gaspard, felt one glimmer of admiration for her over-blown 
and vulgar person, certainly he would have consigned them all 
without exception to prison. And since France herself lay 
ahnost as much under the heel of the soldier as her conquered 
countries, the civilian magnates of Tours were also desirous 
to stand well with the military Governor and his wife. M. 
Gerard, the banker, a timid little man with small side whiskers, 
was dreadfully annoyed when his sister-in-law, Madame Gerard, 
paid no attention at all to the becks and nods of La G^n^rale — 
conspicuous enough, since the Governor's lady wore a gilded 
helmet with a whole forest of white and crimson plumes waving 
above her painted face. Slightly bowing, the handsome 
Madame Gerard swept by, her pretty daughter Caroline in her 
wake, like a frigate in the wake of a three-decker. The old 
Baronne de Ferriet, who sat in a wheeled chair, looking like 
a bag of something soft, under a large bonnet, lifted the 
bristles of her eyebrows and moustache as she saw the pair go 
by. She kept her sickly, over-dressed grandson at her side by 

I 
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the injadicioufi adminiBtration of sweets, while her danghter-in- 
law, whose low birth provoked her everlasting rage, stood 
meekly behmd her chair — a graceful, dark-eyed young woman 
with an abundance of silky dark brown hair, and a face much 
more refined than that of tlie old Baronne, her mother-in-law. 
Jahleel Brenton, the sailor, and his wife stood conversing with 
the Baronne, half out of kindness, half out of loyalty ; as 
every good Briton must sympathise with a plundered and 
fallen nobility. 

"There goes the widow Gerard,'* croaked the old lady. 
" That woman must spend mad sums on her toilette. When 
is she going to marry her daughter ? She should do so soon, 
though with that dowry I suppose a girFs reputation does not 
count. What do you say, Madame Brenton ? Do you think 
the handsome fellow of a Professor Charles — ^how do you call 
him? — ^is the lover of the mother or the daughter, or of 
both?" 

Mrs. Brenton blushed deeply, and lost hold of her French 
in her distressed modesty. 

" Avast there, your ladyship 1 " observed Captain Brenton 
in English. Then, dropping into French, " The 66rard ladies 
are very good friends of ours, Madame. We do not believe at 
all in any such silly scandal. Neither does any one else who 
has the pleasure of knowing them well." 

The masculine voice, pleasant but firm, recalled the old 
Baronne to her manners. 

" A little acerbity on the part of an old woman is perhaps 
pardonable, Monsieur," she said with a sigh and a shrug of the 
shoulders, "since these people bought from the Oovemment 
our property of which we were robbed at the Revolution." 

Her auditors became sympathetic ; unaware that the estate 
of Loheac had been very heavily mortgaged, and that the late 
M. P^rigauz had remitted sums fully equal to its value to its 
owners during the emigration. Meantime Madame 06rard 
had joined the grey-haired Indian judge — Mr. Chester — and 
his pretty wife and daughter; and they also were talking 
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scandal. Their subject was yoang Featherstone, heir to the 
great XJpperdale estates, who, having bat a craven spirit in his 
large body, was said to have gone far in his submission to the 
exactions and familiarities of Madame Gaspard, and to be now 
in her black books, since she had discovered who it was that 
had given the emeralds to Mile. Panache, the actress from 
Paris. 

"Between the jealous husband and the furious wife it 
is certain this unfortunate gentleman has the sad fate to 
spend the next year at least in prison I '* laughed Madame 
Gerard. 

The judge looked grave. 

" Featherstone is more to be pitied than despised,*' he said. 
*^ Que vouhz-^oiiSy Madame! We English are not made to do 
nothing well. At home, I believe, young Featherstone would 
be respectably and harmlessly occupied in Parliament and the 
hunting-field." 

"Ton pity Featherstone 1 " cried Madame 66rard. " Yet 
wherever he was he would be the same — ^rich and a fool. 
What, then, of Charles — of Oharlesworth ? There, indeed, 
is a fine talent, a fine career broken and thrown away I " 

"True," returned the judge. "That young man could 
have been first in any profession he had chosen. He is so 

much to be pitied that I do not wonder if, of late, he too " 

He stopped short, and in vain Madame Gerard looked at him 
inquiringly. 

" I think we are all much to be pitied," sighed Mrs. Chester. 
" We seem to be left here forgotten even by our own country- 
men." 

" It is true, Madame," cried Madame Gerard, at the top of 
her voice, " you are the victims of as great, as infamous, a 
piece of treachery on the part of Napoleon as the treachery by 
which he seized the Spanish princes. On that all Europe cried 
shame " 

" Ay, and rightly — the ruflBian I " shouted the calm judge, 
suddenly boiling, and striMng the ground with his stick. 
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His lady squeezed his aim, which was linked in her own, 
and laid a pleading hand on Madame Gerard's. 

" Hush I Pray be careful. You know it is not safe to 
mention him/* 

Madame G6rard shrugged her shoulders. 

** My dear friend I Here, among English people I " 

*' No place seems safe/' returned Mrs. Chester. ** Think of 
the Murrays I It is a mystery how things come to the ears of 
the police.'* 

" Ay, that in itself is enough to choke an Englishman I " 
cried the judge. " Not being able to say what you choose. 
Danmed tyranny I " 

Mrs. Chester interposed hastily. 

*' After all there is much that is pleasant in our life here." 

" Ah, bah, my dear I It is not so bad for you women,'* 
returned Madame Gerard. ''But for you also it becomes 
terrible when you have daughters to marry. Your beautiful 
Miss Blanche must be nearly eighteen by now. See how far 
away she is leading my Caroline." 

*' They are talking with so much seriousness," observed the 
judge, '' that it is certain they are discussing the fashions." 

Nor was he wrong. 

Arm in arm the young ladies advanced, Caroline describing 
with animation the charming or ridiculous toilettes she had 
seen a week since in the Champs Elys6es, and diverging to 
discuss how at this important season of the year Blanche might 
best lay out her scanty dress allowance. But all the while 
Caroline was better aware than Blanche that they were drawing 
near the edge of the course, not far from the rough little plat- 
form which served for the judge's box. The spectators had 
not elsewhere been sufficient to obscure the view of the horses, 
and Caroline had never lost sight of them all the time she 
had been chatting to the Chesters, although she had barely 
mentioned the race. The course was cleverly laid out, so as to 
make the most of the space at command, and this was the third 
and last lap. There had been a gradual concourse of the 
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spectators to see the finish, and now there was a scamper across 
of the sporting men who had been watching the vicissitudes 
of the whole. The girls were but just in time to get a good 
place. Craning over the ropes to look down a long stretch 
of the course, they saw a whole bunch of bright colours sweep 
round a corner and break up as it were into scattered individual 
shapes of men and horses as they settled down to the last 
gallop up the straight. But before that there had already 
been two separate from the rest of the field. A grey horse, 
ridden by a jockey in white satin, with green sleeves, had shot 
round the comer first of all, and a knot of men, headed by 
a man with a spying-glass in his eye, had raised the exultant 
shout, " Merlin wins I " Caroline clenched one little hand. 
The bay mare, carrying a rider in a rough blue shirt, was quite 
distinctly behind, and hers was not the only countenance 
that fell. 

But those who had thoroughly followed the race knew that 
Merlin had been further ahead of the field in the preceding 
lap, and that Bluestocking had been behind several of them. 
Now she was going strong, while Merlin had done his best and 
was beginning to labour. The mare was drawing up every 
moment, and the least interested of the crowd ceased talking 
and strained forward to watch the finish of the race. The look 
of settled satisfaction on the leading rider's face, increasing 
almost to a smile, when the faint shout of '* Merlin wins ! " passed 
down the wind, suddenly faded. He glanced round and saw 
Charlesworth and Bluestocking hardly a length behind. 
Suddenly panic-stricken, he leaned forward and urged Merlin 
to a final spurt. The good horse, labouring hard, made a last 
effort, but Bluestocking also shot forward ; and as, with the 
rest of the field mere unobserved patches of colour in their rear, 
the bay and the grey came thundering up the straight course, 
amid the wild shouts of their supporters, it was impossible for 
the spectators to tell which was first. But as they passed the 
judge the cry of " Bluestocking wins I " finally rose high, 
drowning, extinguishing the rival shouts, for Bluestocking had 
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come in first by barely a neck. It had taken all that Charles- 
worth knew to give her the race, and even the little party of 
his opponents could hardly withhold their admiration. The 
rest of the men crowded roond him in load enthusiasm. Even 
the ladies caught the infection and waved their handkerchiefs 
and shouted. Madame Gerard's voice was clearly audible, and 
her handkerchief scattered perfume to the wind. Caroline said 
and did nothing. She hardly even smiled ; but her eyes 
brightened and her cheeks flushed slightly. 

One of the few men who had not crowded to the ropes was 
the owner of Bluestocking. He saw the finish standing on a 
seat, with Madame Gaspard holding on to his coat uttering cries 
not of excitement, but first of terror, real or pretended, at her 
perilous position, then of annoyance at the inattention of her 
cavalier. When the race was over he leapt down with a whoop 
of triumph, and was still grinning unbecomingly when Madame 
Gaspard recalled him to a sense of her presence by poking his 
enormous back with her little ivory-handled parasol. 

" Are you leaving me here, Bdouard ? Oh, you English- 
men I You all of you prefer a horse to a woman 1 " 

Edward Featherstone had not presence of mind to protest 
against the imputation. Indeed, he was almost too excited to 
remember to be afraid of Madame Gaspard. With a few inco- 
herent French words about the mare and the race he mechani* 
cally allowed her to take his arm and restrain his pace as they 
approached the outskirts of the crowd about the winner, whose 
rider was endeavouring to get to the weighiug-shed, since he 
had other matters besides mere riding to attend to. 

'* JDieu! how handsome he is I " cried Madame Gaspard. 

" Wee, mais je vous ai dit, Madame, qui c'est une joumong," 
returned Featherstone, bored. 

** I was not talking about your horse, great stupid I I was 
talking about the young man who rides him.*' 

Charlesworth was certainly looking his best, with the light 
of battle and victory on his face. While Ms^ame Gaspard's 
eyes were fixed on him, he caught sight of the Gerard ladies 
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and, taming in the saddle bestowed an them one of his attrac- 
tive smiles : a smile of a kind which is accounted to a man for 
a quality. Yet it was not the smile but the direction of it 
which stimulated Madame Gaspard's approbation of the 
victorious rider. It was but natural that she should dislike 
Madame Gerard, since that royally constituted bourgeoise made 
no pretence of respecting Madame la G^n^rale's position or 
personality. Natural, too, that she should believe the story 
which made Oharlesworth Madame Gerard's lover. 

Featherstone was being congratulated on all sides. He was 
smiling foolishly, red and bloated with triumph as with strong 
wine. 

'^M. Fedderstone,'' she said, ''you must present me the 
conqueror, the hero. I wish to felicitate him on his triumph." 

Featherstone did not hear, but the point of the little ivory- 
handled parasol, wielded by a determined hand, recalled him to 
a sense of his responsibiUties. The commands of the lady 
could not at that moment be fulfilled, but she consented to 
wait till the ceremony of weighing out had been performed, and 
the pace at which the mare was walking being faster than was 
agreeable to her, she even let Featherstone go on, and con- 
sented to take Mr. Chester's arm^as far as the paddock. Others 
were walking in the same direction ; among them the Gerard 
ladies, with M. Gerard, the banker and his son Aristide, just 
home from Paris. M. G6rard had, like Madame Gaspard, 
marked the smile which passed between his sister-in-law and 
Gharlesworth, and also with annoyance, but of a different kind. 
The intimacy of Madame Gerard, and more particularly his 
niece, with this penniless yet independent foreigner was a 
perennial source of annoyance to him. But he was a timid 
man, and she a high-tempered and determined woman, with the 
faintest possible respect for the convenances which sustained 
his universe. Besides, she had a large interest in the bank, 
inherited from her father and husband, which, with her busi- 
ness-capacity and energetic character, it was difficult to ignore. 
This source of income and her landed eltates made up a fortune 
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which, divided between an only remaining son and Caroline, 
made the girl a desirable bride for Aristide, whatever her 
eccentricities. Aristide was now walking at his cousin's side. 
Complaisant doctors had ensured him relief from military 
duties after one year in a garrison town, and he was studying 
banking in Paris, where he was considered by some ladies tr^ 
joli garfon. He had neat, insignificant features, a white skin, and 
carefully curled black hair. His high neck-cloth and the rolled 
collar of his coat emphasised the narrowness and feeble slope 
of his shoulders. 

'' I seem to recognise my former professor,'' observed he, 
glancing at the wild-haired, rudely clad rider of Bluestocking 
through a contemptuous spying-glass. ** Mon Dim I what an 
animal I Look at that, and before ladies I Beally that fellow 
is a complete savage." 

*' You pay him a compliment, and one which he merits," 
retorted Madame O^rard, bestowing a look on her nephew as 
frankly contemptuous as tiiat he had bestowed on his boyhood's 
instructor. *' There are many things about the soul and parti- 
cularly the body of a savage, Aristide, which you do well not to 
envy, as you cannot acquire them." 

*' My dear aunt," replied the young man, laughing affectedly, 
" you must excuse me if I don't understand you, for I believe 
you are talking your favourite Bousseau, whom nobody reads 
nowadays. But tell me, my cousin, without the help of any 
philosopher, what do you think of our good professor's extra- 
ordinary costume ? " 

Caroline's colour heightened, but not, as Aristide imagined, 
with the blush of modesty. She kept her eyes on the ground 
and spoke stif9y. 

*' Beally, my cousin, I have not remarked, I do not know ; 
in effect I do not interest myself in the costume of gentlemen." 

Decidedly, thought M. Gerard and his son, Caroline's 
manners were improving. She spoke as a young lady should 
speak to a young man and a probable suitor, with lowered eye- 
lids, with hesitation, with blushes. And although by no means 
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80 handsome as her mother, she was pretty enough in her way. 
Her face was rather round and dimpled, her large black-fringed 
eyes were round ; her chin, even her little red mouth, inclined 
to be round, and in figure she was plumper than most girls of 
her age. Brought under proper influences, she might yet 
make an excellent wife. 

"Permit these children to walk a little in front of us, 
sister," said M. 66rard ; "there is a matter of business I am 
desiring of discussing with you. Aristide give your arm to 
your cousin." 

Aristide obeyed. 

" You have received, my dear Hao&e," he contmued, when 
the young ones were a few yards ahead, " the little word I 
wrote you about Messrs. Bourdand and Michaud ? " 

"Certainly we are so largely interested in these firms that, 
in my opinion, we ought to do everything we can prudently do 
to assist them." 

" Yes, prudently ; there is the question. They wish us to 
give some very large sums to this M. Bernstein in exchange for 
his diamonds. I do not ask any questions, but I imagine him 
to be not unconnected with the commercial affairs of the 
Sauterelle. He comes from Antwerp, and is a dealer in 
diamonds, and also in bric-it-brac. I do not wish to call in 
one of our good townsfolk to judge the stones— that is 
easily understood — ^but I should be very glad, my dear sister, 
if you would tell me your opinion of them. I know you to be 
a good judge in such matters." 

"I will do so willingly. Send this Bernstein to see me 
with his diamonds and also with his brk^brac. He might 
possibly have something which I should care to add to my 
collection." 

" You are really a maUressB-femme^ H^oise. Are you coming 
next week to give me your advice about my poor vineyard at 
Valen§ay?" 

. The elders continued discussing practical matters, the young 
ones the Ghamps Elys^, Talma, and the Empress, until they 
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had entered the roagh enclosare which served as a paddock. 
They arrived there jnst as Madame Gaspard had announced her 
intention of rewarding the victor by an embrace. The judge 
and Captain Brenton were endeavouring to dissuade her with a 
diffidence at which they inwardly blushed ; since to know 
themselves afraid of the Governor and his wife was humiliating. 
But the lady's determination was inflexible, for she knew 
Madame G6rard was behind her. Erskine Charlesworth came 
from weighing out, looking like the prince of the world, thought 
Oaroline, for all his peasant's dress, and quite ignorant of 
rapidly nearing catastrophe in the shape of Woman. Madame 
Gaspard flew towards him. *' Eneel, Monsieur, kneel I " she 
cried. He obeyed in amazement, and it seemed as though in 
a moment her outstretched arms, her flying draperies and 
ribbons, all her billowy person, must overwhelm him, his very 
head disappear beneath the plumed surf of her helmet. Friends 
and foes stood gazing in a stupefaction which had not yet had 
time to give way to amusement. But close to the kneeling 
figure, the lady paused and cried dramatically, rolling her still 
fine eyes : 

" I am about to embrace the conqueror — it is the prize of 
victory.'* 

And in an instant she would have done it ; but in that 
instant the conqueror, courteous but grave, lifted his hand, and 
the lifted hand arrested her like the wand of a magician. 

'' Alas, Madame, you are mistaken I " cried Charlesworth, 
earnestly; 'Mt is not I who must receive the prize. That 
would be against the rules of the sport. The conqueror is not 
the rider of the horse, but its owner. I may not allow you to 
bestow on me an honour which belongs by right to Mr. 
Featherstone." 

Featherstone, who had been standing by, a mere spectator, 
working up a gradual chuckle at the situation in which Charles- 
worth found himself, reeled under this sudden blow. He felt 
it to be almost treacherous. The same words spoken with 
another voice, another air, might have affronted Madame 
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Gaspard, or failed to check her. But spoken thus they served 
well. She tossed her plumed head and laughed with a shade of 
embarrassment. 

" Ah, M. Fedderston I Let him take the money since 
he bought the horse with it. But^ to yon, Monsieur, belongs 
the glory, and it is on yon that Woman bestows the Laurel." 

Oharlesworth lifted the lady's hand and pressed it to 
his lips. 

^^ I deserve much pity, Madame, he said, '* as well as a great 
deal of envy. You have offered me a prize superb indeed, and 
I, alas I am forbidden to accept it by the laws of the race- 
course, the laws of honour, and " — here he raised his eyes and 
sank his voice till it was audible to her alone — '' by the sacred 
laws of friendship." 

Madame Gaspard blushed, looked down, and convinced by 
her own vanity of the young man's sincerity, tried to think of 
some remark which should overcome his scruples. > But, fortu- 
nately for him at this moment, a member of the race committee 
hurried np to claim his assistance in some difficulty that had 
arisen over the entry of a horse ; and with a bow to Madame 
Gaspard, the easy elegance of which seemed at strife with the 
rudeness of his dress, Oharlesworth vanished from her circle. 
Bnt this little scene, amusing to the rest of the onlookers, 
kindled a sullen fire of resentment against Oharlesworth in 
Featherstone's inarticulate soul. Already he had felt annoyed 
because Oharlesworth had won money from him, for, like many 
rich men, he particularly disliked losing money ; also he had 
begun to be restive under the kind of authority that Oharles- 
worth, so much his inferior in birth and fortune, had gained 
over him. He had now a further grievance, in that Oharles- 
worth had first attracted Madame Gaspard's admiration and 
then thrust her back upon his, Featherstone's, hands; two 
contradictory but not incompatible sources of offence. 



CHAPTER XI 

** The diamonds which would really attract clients we want are 
those yon so perversely insist on wearing yonrself, my child/' 
said the merchant, sadly. 

He was a large smooth-faced man, white-haired, and well 
but soberly dressed. The diamonds in question were not 
visible on the person of the young lady he addressed, who con • 
tinned to arrange her white muslin ruffle before a mirror 
hanging on the wall, while she answered — 

'^ The necklace is cool and pleasant to wear. It does not 
pinch my throat like an infernal halter, as the collar of that 
French uniform did. Didn't you feel frightened when you 
had that on, Papa Bernstein ? I can tell you I did." 

The placid and decent mask of the merchant, so closely 
drawn over the features of d*Haguerty that it was in itself 
a disguise, suddenly slipped aside. The Count straightened 
himself, his nostrils expanded ; he raised his eyebrows and 
spoke. 

" Frightened — ^frightened, did I hear you say, Dillon I It's 
fortunate I'm well acquainted with you, or I might take you 
for a coward." 

"We're all cowards by nature. Count. Courage is an 
accomplishment. And, after all, hanging's no death for a 
gentleman.'* 

"'Tis a breach of manners even to mention it in good 
society," replied the Count, earnestly ; " and as to * cowards ' and 
'frightened' — the truth is, Pat, my boy, you've learnt some 
pretty coarse language from these common Irish adventurers 
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and English mercenaries yonVe had the misfortune to mix 
with in the Peninsula." 

Dillon smiled queeriy. 

*^ I've seen some nasty forms of death there, Papa. Faith, 
it's a wonder I stiU feel a distaste for hanging." 

The Gount held up his hand. 

" You're mentioning it again. Now don't be above taking 
a lesson in deportment from a man that's been colloquying in 
his day with half the crowned heads in Europe — ^and, my faith, 
why not, when my own ancestors were kings of Ireland, when 
theirs were but petty bishops and dukes ! But, for Heaven's sake, 
man, never be forgetting you're in the shoes of a young lady ! " 

For Patrick having dropped into a chair began biting the 
end of a cigarillo. 

«1 don't," sighed Patrick! "I can't I They are the 
cruellest things I " and dexterously he kicked off his kid 
slippers one after the other. 

" Now these eigarros . . ." began d'Haguerty. 

'* So long as you are with me, my dear Gount, all is ex- 
plained. Remember you are a devil for tobacco." 

" Ah, Patrick, my boy I Now where would I have been 
with the ladies if I'd had such a low taste as that ? The great 
success I've had with the fair sex I owe entirely to the elegant 
manners I learnt as a young man in all the Gourts of Europe — 
except in England where there are no elegant manners to be 
learnt. I was reminded of that lantern-jawed owl. Sir Frede- 
rick, to-day by hearing the name of the man Gharlesworth, 
whom he recommended to us. Here he has, strangely enough, 
happened to be right, for it seems the fellow has the mtrie at 
Yalensay when Talleyrand is at home, and a vast deal of in- 
fluence over Madame Gerard, the banker's sister-in-law — ^her- 
self, it is said, an old amie of Talleyrand." 

" I hardly think it would be wise to bring me much into the 
company of ladies," said Patrick. " I can tell you I felt vastly 
more at my ease as an organ-grinder than I ever shall do as a 
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** There, there I Glmnsy fool, now you have inundated 
me. Ah, man Dieu^ mm Dim / to be left thus in my old age 
to the mercy of this vulgar creature. I, who was bo much 
adored. Imbecile I Why don't you go on, Henriette ? I 
shall faint if you don't take care.'* 

Here came a kicking at the door, and a horrid howling 
was heard without. 

'' Oh, the little tou-tou I The dear little cabbage ! No, 
poor grandmama is too ill to see hun. Bun, Henriette ! 
Don't you hear the poor tou-tou ? Really you have no heart. 
It's very dangerous for well-bom children to scream like that. 
You forget that your son is also my grandson." 

Henriette moved towards the door. 

** If I open it, Madame, he will perhaps push past me. It 
would make you ill if he came in." 

*' Mon Dieuf what are you thinking of ? It will kill me 
if you allow it. Poor child, it unnerves me to hear him cry. 
Pray stop him at once." 

"Charles-Louis, you must be quiet and go away," said 
Henriette. " Your grandmama is ill." 

The answer came, fortunately disguised in a tearful howl. 

" He wUl go away, Madame, if you wiU give him one of 
the Paris bon-bons." 

'' Little love I I knew he would go away when he under- 
stood I wished it. Give him the whole honhonniire. He is 
just like me — ^a little bit of a temper, but such a good heart." 

The last scion of the race of de Ferriet de Loheac slowly 
descended the staircase, eating a bonbon on every step. 
Accordingly the Baronne's dinner was delayed ; the maid- 
servant having no mind to carry up to the old mistress a tray 
previously raided by the young master. At length, after a 
cautious observation of the staircase, she appeared, tray in 
hand. Her nationality was apparent at a glance. She wore a 
mob cap tied over her golden brown hair, with strings under 
a solid pink and white chin, and her buxom persoji went clad 
in a dark-blue cotton gown, a white apron and cross-over. 
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Madame de Ferrieb's lodgers being always English ditenus^ 
she kept an English couple as servants. Sunuel Yenning, the 
hnsband, was a coachboilder and something of an inventor. 
He had come over to Paris in 1802 in response to an invi- 
tation from the French Government to men of his trade, and 
had just settled in business there when the war broke out 
anew. His small property was immediately seized, and he 
and his wife Susannah were hurried away to Yerdun in com- 
pany with the other unfortunate English residents and tourists 
in France. The Yennings eventually found employment as 
servants in an English family, and had been brought by them 
to Tours. The jealousy of the local workmen prevented Sam 
from getting regular employment as a coachbuilder ; but his 
ingenious brain and clever fingers were often employed by 
private patrons who wanted a miniature carriage for a dog or 
goat to draw, or even a tiny coach for dolls to ride in. It 
was on such a coach that he was employed when Susannah 
came down from the old Baronne's room with her cheeks 
pinker than usual 

'^ I did use to wonder at them blood-thirsty doings at 
Eevolution time," she observed ; "but when I do see the way 
old Madame do treat young nussus, I do feel as I could wring 
her neck for a farden — ^iss, I do." 

" Bless you, she's used to it," returned Sam, absently. His 
long cockney face was still young, but yellow and melancholy. 
It lighted up, however, as he ran the miniature coach back- 
wards and forwards on the table. 

" Look here, Susie, now ain't it pretty ? " he asked. 

" Ay, you're fine and clever, that yu are, lovey. You'd a 
made our fortius if it hadn't ha' been for this yere nassty war." 

" If it hadn't ha' been for Boney, you mean," returned 
Sam, bitterly, " tempting a poor man over seas, and then " 

The woman held up her finger nervously. 

"It ain't safe, the way you talk, Sam. I warrn't poor 
Master Murray thought himself safe enough in this house ; 
but they carried him off to dungeon they did, and his poor 

K 
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lady and children sent back to Verdun too. It*s the first time 
ever I remember our house so near empty. I hope the foreign 
punshoneers as came in Tuesday are paying good money, or I 
don't know whatever young missus will do." 

'' If you ask me," replied Sam, reflectively^ *' I should say 
the young missus was flusher than usual. She advanced me a 
napoleon to pay for these 'ere fittings, and she told me she 
was going to send little master to school. There's times when 
I begin to think " 

*' Well, don't you go on thinking, lovey," interrupted his 
wife, hastily, ^' it ain't safe in furrin parts. But there goes 
church clock. I must serwy dinner to missie upstairs. Shell 
be dull by herself, I warm't, with her Papa gone out. She's 
a fine maid, Sam, with such a face of roses and lilies as I never 
thought to see out of old England." 

The Count had in fact gone out to dine with M. Gerard 
the banker, in order to discuss business matters with him. 
M. Gerard did not require or even desire too intimate an 
acquaintance with M. Bernstein's business. Ostensibly he 
was an Antwerp diamond merchant, a dealer in jewellery and 
articles de vertu^ desirous of exchanging diamonds for cash in 
order to complete certain purchases in France. 

Mile. Bernstein then dined alone. Having dined, she 
locked the sitting-room door and retired to a bedroom leading 
out of it. Thence, in some five minutes, appeared a young 
man with the same features and complexion, but hair of a 
golden instead of a flaxen shade. 

With a sigh of relief he sank into a chair and flung one 
leg across its arm ; an easy attitude rendered impossible for 
Mile. Bernstein, not so much by the feelings of a lady as by 
the narrowness of her skirt. Lighting a dgarUlo he clasped 
his hands behind his head, blew rings, and looked at them. 
But he had other work to do. Apart from the necklace, half 
the diamonds supplied by the British Government were carried 
on the person of Count d'Haguerty and half on his own, and 
be carried them in small bags sown into his underclothing. 
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Alone for the first time since he left England, he cat open his 
bags, counted the contents, and sewed them up again with 
more energy than skill. He then looked round for a book. 
There were none in the room, only on one side some empty 
shelves with a door in the middle counterfeiting full ones. It 
had been locked, but the Count, whose profession had taught 
him to be at once cautious and enterprising, had opened it and 
discovered beyond a small room, hardly more than a closet, 
lined with real books. A door bolted on the side nearest him 
led thence into a further room. 

Having pulled out a number of volumes, he sat on the 
window-seat of the little room and read by the fading light 
the *' Confessions *' of Rousseau. When the dusk had deepened 
till he could no longer see, he became aware that two persons 
had entered the salon on the opposite side to that occupied by 
the Count and himself. Agitated and angry voices sometimes 
rose and then sank low, lest if they broke out in all their 
fierceness they should fall on other ears — perhaps his own. 
But the rapid utterance and the foreign tongue would have 
made the words they uttered difficult to seize, even if he had 
tried to do so. At length there was a noise as of something 
hastily opened, and a woman's voice said plainly, *' There — 
you must be content with that 1 '* 

The man replied with a short laugh. 

At this point Patrick went back to the sitting-room to 
kindle a light. He returned to the book-room to fetch his 
book, and as he did so a scream reached his ears and a sound 
as of a scuffle. Instinctively he laid his hand on the door of 
communication, and in so doing displaced the title of one of 
the sham books upon it. The vacancy showed no wooden 
panel behind but a hole through into the adjoining room, 
and there, in the dimness of twilight, two figures struggling 
together, a woman and a man in a blouse. Patrick, without a 
moment's consideration, slipped back the bolt which moved 
very silently, opened the door, and before they were aware of 
his presence caught the man a blow or two in rapid succession^ 
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which made him looBe his hold of the lady, stagger, and fall 
on the parqaet floor. There he lay, stUl clatching a bundle of 
notes which he had succeeded in wrenching from her. Patrick 
held him down easily, for he was but a feeble creature, secured 
the notes by a dexterous twist, and threw them to Madame de 
Ferriet before a word had passed. In the dimness he saw her 
half crouching against an open bureau, her face a mere white 
patch from which the black eyes stared large, and gleaming 
faintly in a last glimmer of daylight from the high windows. 

'^ What shall I do with him, Madame ? '* asked Patrick, and 
immediately thought, *'What of me, if she says, 'Fetch the 
gendarmes ' ? ** 

But Madame de Ferriet was silent ; the man on the floor 
was also silent. And perceiving that there was more in the 
situation than met the eye, Patrick proposed boldly — 

" Shall I fetch the gendarmes ? •' 

Madame de Fernet replied, "No — no, sir — I cannot.*' 

" She is right. She cannot have her own brother arrested,*' 
said the man on the floor, speaking as composedly as though 
he had been upright and master of the situation. 

" Is this man your brother, Madame de Ferriet ? ** 

She paused, then articulated slowly, "Yes.** 

" She does not like to acknowledge it,** said the man, jeer- 
ingly. " She has made such a fine marriage, you see.** 

Patrick, uncertain what to do or say, loosed the man, who 
rose quietly and picked up his broad pea8ant*s hat. 

" Do you wish me to leave you, Madame ? ** asked Patrick. 

" No,** she answered quickly. " Not until this gentleman 
has left the house.** 

" I should be glad to know the name of this person you 
allow to interfere in our family affairs, my sister,** observed 
the man in the blouse. 

The lady did not answer, and Patrick continued, addressmg 
the lady only. 

" Do you wish him to leave the house, Madame ? I*d put 
him out of the window for twopence.** 
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^' Who 18 this Englishman ? " aflked the man, widi im- 
patience, he also addressing Madame de Ferriet only. 

^' He is a—a friend of mine," she articulated slowly, 

'^Then he is English. In effect, Henriette" — again he 
jeered — " every one knows you are a good friend to the English. 
As to you, my little young man, I can tell you the gendarmes 
are not tender to Englishmen, and if you behave with violence 
to a Frenchman, and an honest man like me, you will find 
yourself in a fortress before long." 

" I have nothing to repent of in my conduct towards you, 
sir," retorted Patrick, hotly. "And I remain at the orders of 
Madame de Ferriet until you have quitted the house." 

" Then since I do not choose to discuss family affabs in the 
presence of a stranger, I quit it at once. Adieu, Henriette. 
As a good democrat I congratulate you on remaining always, 
in spite of your noble name, a complete peasant in mind and 
manners." 

He bowed mockingly, his peasant's hat in hand, and went 
out, his wooden shoes ringing on the stairs. And Patrick was 
conscious that he had committed a horrible indiscretion. He 
stepped to the door and turned the key in the lock. Hearing 
rather than seeing his action, Madame de Ferriet a shadow 
among shadows gave a slight scream. 

" mon Bieu ! " she gasped. " Why do you lock the door ? 
Who are you ? How do you come here ? " 

"I will fetch you some water first, Madame, and then I 
will answer your questions." 

He brought in a candle and a glass of water and found 
her vinaigrette. In a minute or two she sat up on the. sofa, 
her delicate dark-eyed face very pale in its frame of loosened 
hair. 

** First, Madame," he said, " I must ask your pardon if I 
have thrust myself in where I was not wanted. But I heard 
you as I believe struggling with a thief " 

" Do not excuse yourself, sir ; you did well, and I thank 
you for it. It is true he is not exactly a thief, he would not 
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rob any one else ; bat from me he thinks he has a right to 
take what he chooses.** 

*'And in any way he chooses, it appears. Look at your 
poor hands 1 They are scratched and braised.** 

She laughed somewhat hysterically. 

^ No matter, no matter I So long as he did not take away 
the money. Did he think I would have done — done that to 
get money for him ? No I I have to get money,** she went 
on pleadingly, as one defending herself against some silent 
accuser. ** What would happen to the Baronne if I did not ? 
She is old. She is of the nobhsae. She requires her little 
luxuries. And my son, too, he is a de Ferriet also. I must 
give him a good education.** 

^ It is much for you to have to do, assuredly,** returned 
Patrick, his quick sympathy aroused. '^ Your brother has no 
right to take your earnings.*' 

She put her hand to her forehead. 

^'Whydo I talk to you like this? I must be mad. I 
don*t even know who you are. I seem to recognise you, and 
yet I cannot guess.** 

** I came to see MUe. Bernstein.** 

*' Why do I know your face ? Ah, I begin to understand I 
You resemble Mile. Bernstein so much, you must be her 
brother. But how did you get in ? ** 

" I was in the next room. I heard you scream ** 

" / scream ? Oh, surely not I At least not loud.** 

'' Louder than you think. I thought some one was being 
murdered.'* 

'* I did not know you were in the house. I did not know 
MUe. Bernstein had a brother." 

'^ Nor would she tell you so, Madame. M. Bernstein has 
business — business of aU sorts *' 

Here Patrick's imperfect French assisted him in giving a 
long and quite incomprehensible explanation of M. Bernstein's 
business. 

Madame de Ferriet listened, >vrinkling her forehead between 
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her nicely drawn black eyebrows in her efforts to understand 
the incomprehensible. 

**Enfin ! All this obliges ns to wrap ourselves in a little 
mystery, but there is nothing criminal, I hope, in our relations 
with honest tradesmen and innocent prisoners. The exag- 
gerated severity of the Imperial Government obliges us to use 
deceit where we should prefer to be frank and open.*' 

He had seated himself in a low chair not far from Madame 
de Perriet. 

"Tou are right," she said with a movement of her well- 
poised head. *' This detestable Government ends by compelling 
even honest people to conduct of which they are ashamed." 

And Patrick felt genuinely ashamed of himself. In the 
excitement of his adventurous enterprise he had quite lost sight 
of the deceit and falsehood it involved. He seemed now to see 
his conduct in the light in which it might appear to a simple 
and perfectly upright young wcnnan. 

*' Alas, Madame ! " he sighed. " What you say is only too 
true. Forgive me for having entered your house without your 
knowledge. But since an accident has revealed to you my 
existence, dare I ask of you a promise not to betray me ? " 

Madame de Fernet looked straight before her, as though 
she had not heard him, and remamed silent. Patrick became 
uneasy. Of what a terrible imprudence had he been guilty ? 

'' Am I to understand then, Madame," he asked at length, 
an accent of reproach in his soft boyish voice, " that you con- 
sider it your duty to denounce me to the police ? " 

Madame de Ferriet made a gesture of distraction, and, 
throwing herself back against the head of the couch, burst into 
convulsive sobs, pressing her handkerchief over her face with 
both hands as though to choke them back. Patrick in alarm 
kneeled at her side, soothing her, imploring her to be calm, 
begging her pardon for causing her so much distress. She 
recovered herself almost as suddenly as she had broken down, 
sat up, drank the water he offered, and apologised for her 
behaviour. 
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" I have had unoBoal fatdgne to-day ; the heat, a long walk, 
80 much emotion " 

He waited on her silently. 

At length not looking at him, bat looking sombrely before 
her she said — 

^* You have done me a service, sir. Yon may trost me. I 
give yon my word, I will not betray yon.** 

Speaking, she stretched ont to him a slight hand, marked 
with the nails of her assailant. He took it. 

*^ I thank yon, Madame ; I thank yon with all my heart.*' 

And half in gratitude, half in pity, he gently kissed her 
hand. 



CHAPTER XII 

The late M. P6rignanz, banker and father of Madame Gerard, 
had been, not only a man of business, but a man of taste. 
" Mon Eepos," his villa on Ithe heights of St. Symphorien, 
bore witness to that. It was built in the traditional style of 
Tonraine, its white walls sormonnted by a high slate roof 
with conical towerlets and tall dormer windows ; bat a frieze 
in low relief and the delicate mouldings round the lower 
windows and the doors were in the manner of the happiest 
moment of Louis XVI. A moment of cultured taste, of 
philosophic enlightenment, the white dawn of a roaring blood- 
red day. This had been the period of Madame (}erard*s early 
youth, and through the violently shifted scenes of the last 
quarter of a century she remained true to the faith in which 
she had been reared — a philosophic democracy, a severe re- 
pubhcanism. Moreover, her opinions were expressed with a 
frankness and frequency which would have had serious con- 
sequences in Paris, and even in Tours kept her family and 
friends in a simmer of agitation. But if the fashion of her 
mind remained unchanged, the fashion of her clothes was 
always of the latest Parisian, and made her the envy and 
admiration of half the ladies in Touraine. Her style of 
beauty, inherited from a Proven9al mother, enabled her to 
wear to advantage the short-waisted and scanty garments of 
the day, which made exorbitant demands on the average 
female form. Madame Gerard, although on her way to be 
stout, had not yet passed the stage of opulence, and she had 
the fine massive throat and head not infrequently seen in 
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Provenoe. Her black hair was bound with fillets, and as she 
half reclined on a Reverely dasaical oonch in her low-cat purple 
silk gown she resembled a matron of the Boman ^pire 
rather than the Napoleonic. Caroline, although a pretty young 
person enough, was by no means so handsome as her mother. 
This and ti^e amount of her dowry, she would say with a 
laugh, had threatened to be the only two facts ever mentioned 
about her, and must have been in her epitaph had she not 
averted the danger by making herself a shocking example to 
every other young lady in the neighbourhood. Not, indeed, 
that there was anything really remarkable in her conduct or 
manners ; but she was natural, she was frank, she was witty, 
when to be affectedly modest and pretentiously inane was con- 
sidered the only possible manner for a well-brought-up girl. 

The mother and daughter had dined and were taking 
coffee on the terrace outside the drawing-room window. It 
was a long terrace, with a low grey wall which on the other 
side, was not low, plunging down into a walled garden which 
bordered the high road. Away over the garden it looked 
towards the broad Loire and the distant town of Tours. On 
a level with the house the terrace bounded another garden, 
where clipped alleys of flowering chestnut surrounded a wild 
luxuriance of bloom; for the fruit trees, the Judas trees, 
and the lilacs were in flower together, and underneath them 
the purple irises and pink pssonies, the wall-flowers, the whole 
flowery host of May, made a riot of colour and scent. 

The mother had been laughing often as Caroline talked, 
but she had suddenly grown very serious. 

'' Does that mean, my dear child," she asked, ** that you 
are b^inning to look on your cousin as a possible husband ? ** 

Caroline considered the point of her foot. 

*^ There are practical reasons why I should do so; are 
there not, mamma ? " 

" Certainly, my child." 

" My uncle would be very pleased ; and you, mamma — ^you 
would be enchanted, would you not ? " 
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Madame Gerard, whose countenance expr^ed restrained 
bat acute amazement and disgust, replied with decency — 

** Enchanted ? Naturally. Enchanted, Caroline.*' 

Caroline raised her head and showed her sparkling eyes, 
her dimples, and white teeth. 

** Oh, mamma I *' she cried, '^ what a dreadful story ! *' 

She sprang up, shook her mother a little, and kissed 
her. 

"You must not tell stories, you'dp it so badly. Frankly, 
you would be in despair if I married Aristide. Don't be 
afraid. I shan't. There 1 " 

She threw herself into her chair again. 

" But really, my darling," returned Madame Gerard, finger- 
ing her hair, which Caroline had disarranged, "you are very 
ill behaved. For family reasons I, of course, wish yon to 
marry your cousin. But as you have quite decided against 
Aristide I may as well say I detest him." 

"So now we have done with marriage and can talk of 
something less tiresome." 

" No, my child. Aristide is not the only suitor." 

" Let them wait" 

They have already waited. I have said I would not marry 
you tiU you were twenty. Every one thinks that ridiculous 
enough. Ton will soon be twenty, and we must really con- 
sider some one. M. Lefdbre has been waiting two years. He 
is an excellent fellow, well-bred, intelligent, with a good 
fortune, and I should be sorry to disappoint him." 

" You need not, mamma." 

" Ah, I'm glad ! You mean you will marry him ? " 

" Not at all. I mean you can marry him yourself." 

"CaroUnel" 

" He is too old for me ; and, besides, he has all the virtues. 
I only want some." 

" You are insupportable ! My child, we must really be 
serious, I cannot imagine what makes you so different from 
other girls." 
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'* You are not exacUj like other women, are you, mamma ? 
Then, other things, too, perhaps •' 

There was an alert masculine step on the threshold of 
the window, and there came quickly over it a masculine 
figure wearing a dark-blue coat manifestly old and a collar 
byronically careless. Gharlesworth stood behind Madame 
Gerard, looking as one at home and glad to find hhnself 
there. She turned round. 

" Is it you, Charles ? Why did you not come to dinner ?*' 

She held out her hand, and he kissed it with grace. 

'* I could not. I had pupils.'* 

*' Pupils I Yon always have pupils went I want you.'* 

Gharlesworth smiled a somewhat crooked smile. 

«« As I have often told you before, I have got to earn my 
living." 

Madame Gerard's royal manner reduced most men to 
cringing politeness, and accordingly the blunt candour with 
which Gharlesworth was apt to brush aside her censures or 
commands was most pleasurable to her. 

" Sit down, and Garoline will give you some coffee." 

*' What a blessing you are come ! " said Garoline, pouring 
put the coffee. 

Insensibly he smiled a little, pleased at her words ; but 
she continued : '* Mamma was going to scold me. She can't 
do it now you are here." 

''On the contrary. Mademoiselle, now Gharles is here he 
will help me to make you reasonable. His opinion, at any 
rate, you respect." 

" Always— when it happens to be the same as my own." 

And Garoline's eyes met Gharlesworth's sparingly. 

" I am prepared to be both judge and jury," said Gharles- 
worth, straightening himself. " Set forth the case,- ladies." 

" Caroline is just going to be twenty " 

« Not tm the fifth of October," interrupted he. 

" It is now only May." 

Garoline clapped her hands softly. 
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" In four months, then, to be exact, she will be twenty, 
and it is time that she chose a husband." 

Caroline's black lashes were veiling her eyes, and Madame 
Gerard was too hot on the scent of her own ideas to observe 
any change in Gharlesworth*s countenance. In a moment 
there was nothing there to observe. He was perhaps a shade 
paler than usual, but then he was naturally pale. 

'* It is different in England, they tell me/' Madame Gerard 
continued. " But with us a girl begins to be an old maid if 
she is not married at that age." 

" I want to be an old maid." 

Caroline^ teasing gaiety was all gone, and she spoke with 
suppressed vehemence. 

*^ Want to be an old maid I " cried her mother, indignantly. 
" You don't know what you're talking about, my dear child. 
A woman who is neither a wife nor a mother is a nullity ; 
there is no reason for her existence. It would break my 
heart. But the thing is too absurd to discuss. I appeal to 
you, Charles. Is it possible for a girl like Caroline, neither 
deformed nor imbecile, and with such a dowry as she has, to 
remain unmarried ? " 

^'It is not possible, Madame. And since the thing has 
got to be done, the sooner Mademoiselle Caroline does it the 
better." 

The girl was tormenting an end of the long green ribbon 
she wore round her waist. 

" You hear that, Caroline ? Charles is quite right." 

''But I don't like the husbands you have proposed, 
mamma," she gasped piteously. 

'' Nonsense I You find objections to every one. But admit- 
ting that your cousin is insupportable, and M. Lef 6bre a little 
old, I have another suitor, quite a new one, to add to your list 
— ^M. de Neuville. We met him in Paris, Charles, and he 
was evidently very much taken with this bad girl^ who^ for 
her part, smiled upon him." 

" Neuville ? I— I never heard of him." 
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''Caroline has not spoken of him. Gome now, that^s a 
good sign. He is jonng, charming, dever, well-condacted ; 
and I know that the only reason he has not formally proposed 
is that he has no fortone/' 

*' Precisely/' her daughter broke in. " M. de Nenville has 
not a penny.^ 

'' Yon astonish me, Caroline. I did not know yon were 
mercenary." 

^ And I did not know, mamma, yon would want me to do 
anything so ynlgar, so ordinary, as to gild the blazon of a 
rained aristocrat.'* 

Madame Gerard sat np, and her colour heightened. 

''I, Caroline? Ton accnse me of snch vulgar social 
ambition-— me whose opinions and conduct you know so 
weU?" 

The red herring skilfully drawn by Caroline across the 
trail of the marriage question had a complete temporary 
success. Madame 06rard began to recite her social and political 
creed with a great deal of emphasis. She had not nearly 
finished when a manservant came out and announced that a 
M. Bernstein, sent by M. Gerard, was waiting to see her. 
The muse of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity gave place at 
once to the woman of business. 

'' I can see the man here on the terrace," she said. '' Yon 
can go away as far as the chestnut alley until I call you, 
my children. I have something to discuss with him, and 
afterwards we will look at his diamonds. I shall perhaps 
choose some as a wedding present for Caroline. I rely on 
you, Charles, to bring her to reason on the subject of this 
marriage." 

The dealer in diamonds and articles de vertu came on to the 
terrace, his rough beaver hat in his hand, bowing, but not too 
much— a large man, somewhat stout, slow-footed, and the very 
model of a sober merchant. 

Charlesworth and Caroline sauntered just out of earshot ; 
but at first they said nothing to each other. The low sun 
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threw their shadows a long way from them on to the grass of 
the jardin anglais below. Broad shade lay athwart the kitchen 
garden, where in neat sloping rows the Insh vegetables, green, 
and red, and pnrple, were pushing up from the rich, well- 
tended earth. The apple-trees, pears, and cherries were all in 
blossom together, and a wealth of lilacs, mauve and white, and 
wine-coloored. On either side of the garden was a sloping 
mass of trees, incredibly green, where spires of chestnut bloom 
showed waxy white, and here and there a cedar or a pine 
towered among them in velvet darkness, sombrely aloof from 
the rapture and glory of spring. The broad Loure ran a river 
of light among its islands ; beyond it lay the quays of Tours, 
a range of white Palladian fronts, then the crowding mediaeval 
towers and slated roofs of the town. From deep groves aU 
about them came the thronging trills and broken flutings of 
birds taking a brief farewell, reluctant yet joyous, of the day. 
Amid this orchestral tumult of voices from time to time the 
nightingale struck a richer, graver note. 

Caroline paused at the entrance to the chestnut alley and 
leaned on the parapet. Gharlesworth stood before her. He 
was pale, with a dear pallor as of a triumphant lover rather 
than as one who had but a moment since taken in his heart a 
blow not the less mortal because long expected. His eyes 
were bright, and a smile hovered round his refined and mobile 
mouth. He was saying to himself, ^' I knew it must come. 
I will take it like a man. After aU, she does not love any one 
else." 

** So you won the race," said Caroline. 
She spoke in English, for Charlesworth had been her 
English master as well as tutor to her brothers. 
*^ Yes ; one must win something, you know." 
*' And you won also the favour of a certain lady." 
He tossed his head slightly as though throwing from him 
an importunate recollection. 

^'I hope not. But come, Caroline, it*s such a perfect 
evening, do let us talk of something nice." 
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Oaroline looked dowii» and her eyes fell on the kitchen 
garden. 

*' Strawberries are nice,** she said; ''shaQ we talk of 
strawberries ? ** 

*^ Teasing girll There are none to talk abont; besides 
they are not nearly so nice as books. Brenton has lent me 
a novel called * Ivanhoe.* It*s abont Bichard Coeor de Lion, 
and tonmaments, and hermits, and outlaws ; in short, it*s the 
finest thing you ever read. I'm sure yon should be allowed 
to read it." 

'* Perhaps I shall, because it is English. But I shall never 
love any other novel as I love * Corinne.* " 

" Nonsense I * Corinne*s * pretty enough, but this— oh I it's 
the finest book in the world." 

" There is no finest book in the world — no book which is 
finest to every one. How can I say it ? There are books we 
admire a great deal and we also understand. Then there is 
some other book we admire perhaps a little bit less ; but we not 
only understand it, the book also understands us. For us, 
then, that is the finest book in the world." 

" I see what you mean ; but you must read * Ivanhoe.* " 

" There is fighting in this book ? " 

" Plenty of fighting " 

<< Mamma and I hate fighting. I suppose you are interested 
in it because you are a man." 

*' But there's a glorious woman in * Ivanhoe.* A Jewess 
who tries to jump out of the window when they put her in 
prison, and the villain makes love to her." 

" I like that well ; although myself I would like better to 
strangle him." 

" She couldn't. You couldn't with those little hands. Un- 
fortunately she was in love with the hero, a poor stick of a 
fellow. But then Oswald's a wretched creature; Gorinne 
deserved to be unhappy for falling in love with Oswald." 

" No— -no— no ! I teU you Corinne is a great friend, a 
great, great friend of mine. And I have seen Oswald also." 
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That byronic milord of Madame de StaePs had, strangely 
enough, appeared to Caroline in the guise of a threadbare scholar 
and amateur jockey. *' What I do not like is that when Oswald 
went bank to England he loved no more the poor Corinne." 

" Perhaps I forget the story, but I don't think he ceased to 
love her, only he had the sense to see that it was not written 
they two should marry and live happy ever after. Corinne 
would have been wretched in England, and it was impossible 
for Oswald to abandon his country and his duties there." 

"Love is like the Emperor. * Impossible* is not in his 
dictionary. When a man reasons coldly like that it is that he 
does not love." 

Gharlesworth began to utter, and stopped abruptly. He 
leaned his elbow on the parapet and ran his hand through his 
hair with a familiar gesture, concealing his face. 

There was a minute's silence, except for the fluting and 
crying of birds and the distant brazen clangour of a band on 
the quays, where the May fair was beginning to be animated. 
A. white cloud floated above the town, flat beneath as a ship's 
keel, rounded above like the shining crowded sails of a whole 
armada. Below, against a belt of pale-blue sky, the slated 
towerlets and ancient roofs of the city, the high nave and 
fretted pinnacles of the cathedral, the dome of Charlemagne, 
and the tall tower of ruined St. Martin's stood out clear as a 
monk might have painted them in a king's missal. Above the 
pale arcade of the bridge a bouquet of tall trees on the He 
Ancard waved delicate sprays of golden green above the full- 
rounded verdure of the willows and brushwood beneath. Just 
below where they stood the gardeners' huts of the He Simon 
showed their little red roofs among a mass of greenery, all 
various and all brilliant as coloured flames. Here and there 
the deep-blushing Judas trees thrust up their blossoms, and 
everywhere was powdered the white chestnut bloom. 

Gharlesworth looked at the cloud. 

" I never saw the air so dear," he said. ** Do you think it 
pan be going to rain ? " 
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** I do not know. I will, at any rate, fetch my can and 
water my little plants nnder the hooae there. They grow very 
dry/' 

** I see yonr can. I will fetch it for yon.^* 

" No, no I I go myself." 

The watering-can stood a few yards beyond the comer of 
the honse beside the stone basin of a small fountain from which 
the gardener had filled it. And as each meant to get it 
before the other, when they reached the fountain they were 
tanning and laughing as they ran like children. Charlesworth 
was first, and pounced on the can ; but he had hardly snatched 
it before Caroline took hold of the other side, and a splash of 
sparkling water was over her skirt and the end of her green 
waist-ribbon* 

** Oh, oh I Naughty I '* she cried. 

And Charlesworth had dropped the can, whipped out a 
large pocket-handerchief , and was on his knees wiping the 
frock and the ribbon, quite grave and concerned. 

Long, long years after, when weightier things had passed 
into the penumbra of manory to both of them, that trivial 
moment stood out dear and brilliant as though it had been 
yesterday. Just that slanting sunbeam on the clump of lush 
lilac and the pink pssony bush, just that fleetmg light and 
bloom of one fieeting moment, a bent dark head, a bit of 
muslin, and a length of ribbon, were destined to as much of 
immortality as mortal memory can bestow. 

But they might not linger. Singular as was the liberty 
Madame Gerard allowed her daughter, for a girl to spend a 
few minutes with a man uninvigilated by the maternal eye, was 
a breach of an eleventh commandment which even she would 
hardly tolerate. Yet the glory of the moment was about them 
still as they bent over the flower border along the front of the 
house. They talked, but their words were less than nothing. 
Their voices were like the fluting of birds, but a part of the 
music of the spring. 

Madame Gerard called from the other end of the terrace : 
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her fan waved imperions. The dealer had brought oat gondiy 
packages, and she was examining unset diamonds with the eye 
of a connoisseur. 

'^ I want you to see a clock," she said to Gharlesworth in 
English. " Also I pray that Oaroline may not clasp her hands 
and cry, * Mamma, I must have it I ' " 

Like most collectors, whatever their fortune, Madame 
Gerard loved a bargain. Gharlesworth, falling down giddily 
from the heights of his heart, looked at the clock with a cold 
eye, which, however, gradually kindled with a certain interest. 
The face of the clock was within a lyre of gold and blue 
enamel ; the strings of the lyre and a hoop of gold set with 
fine paste surrounding the face, formed the pendulum. 

"It came from the Petit Trianon," said the dealer. "It 
was in the diamond room of Marie Antoinette." 

"Ah, the infamous Austrian!" cried Madame 06rard. 
"Figure it to yourself I The people are dying of hunger 
while she builds herself walls of diamonds." 

There was a time when Gharlesworth had endeavoured to 
loosen Madame Odrard's hold on the more absurd legends of 
her youth. Accordingly, in his presence, she grasped them 
with peculiar firmness. 

" Walls of diamonds ! A horror, indeed ! " he observed drily. 
" Yet Marie Antoinette is said to have had excellent taste." 

^I want you to look at these diamonds, Garoline," said 
Madame Gerard. " I am choosing the finest to make you a 
parure for your wedding day." 

Gharlesworth was opening the question of the dock with 
Bernstein. 

" It was bought together with other precious objects in the 
year 1803 by an English nobleman," said Bernstein. "He 
had friends in the Government who warned him to fly before 
the seizure of the English travellers, and he was obliged to 
leave his collection behind." 

" Bernstein mentioned Lord Hovels name with emphasis. 

" Ask him yourself, sir, if it is not true." 
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Gharlesworth ehrngged his shoulders. 

'< How canlaskhim? Ihadnothis luck in 1808.** 

*' And the price of ihat dock ? '* said Madame Gerard. 

Bernstein showed hesitation. 

^' At this moment, Madame, I am not free to sell it. It is 
not, in effect, mine. But under certain conditions, a little 
difficult to fulfil, I shall be able to sell this and several other 
beautiful things formerly belonging to Marie Antoinette — sell 
them at a bargain.'* 

" And the conditions I " 

''I — ^Madame, I have been already too imprudent. The 
person to whom these things belong has — has sentiments 
towards the Bourbon family ** 

Madame Gerard made an indignant noise. 

*' And I am a Republican. Every one knows that I These 
objects may not come into my hands I ** 

*' I do not say that, Madame. But may I trust you ? You 
will not betray me or my employers ? " 

^'I betray no one. But I shall not promise to protect 
Koyalist intriguers." 

Bernstein proceeded calmly. 

"Confiding, Madame, in your promise not to betray my 
secret, I will tell you why I am unable as yet to sell these 
things. Their possessor wishes them first to be offered, at a 
certain price of course, to one whom he styles the chid of the 
Bourbons now in France— the Prince of the Asturias." 

Madame G6rard laughed. 

" To Prince Ferdinand ? That will be a very useless 
homage." , 

" You think, Madame, that the Prince will not buy them ? ** 

" I am sure he will not. He has very litble money and still 
less taste." 

Bernstein appeared annoyed. 

" Then I shall have them on my hands for Heaven knows 
how long, since I hear it is extremely difficult to get the mtree 
to Valen9ay." 
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''For the moment Tallyerand himself is there, and on 
Monday we are going to stay at a ch&tean in the neighbour- 
hood. He is a collector, like myself, and if you will write 
direct to the Prince de Benevente— not to the Governor, you 
understand — I will tell him that you have some admirable things 
to dispose of, and under what conditions you are selling them." 

"Tell Talleyrand? Tell the Prince de Benevente? 
Madame I I implore you " 

" Don't be afraid. Talleyrand is a gentleman, he is not a 
police agent. He will be amused, as I am. But first let us 
talk about the price of the clock which I wish to buy — ^when 
Prince Ferdinand of course has looked at it and told us all 
how much rather he would have one with a bronzed eagle on 
the top, to remind him of our gracious Emperor." 

The bargaining began. Bemstein-d'Haguerty made it 
serious enough to interest the lady, yet left the price both of 
the diamonds and the clock low enough to give her a sense 
of victory. But Oharlesworth, who was wont to throw himself 
with energy into any business matter which concerned Madame 
Gerard, sat there almost silent, and looking as though such a 
clock as that of the infamous Austrian could be bought any 
day in the Bue de Commerce. 

A manservant was summoned to carry the parcels to M. 
Bernstein's carriage, and Madame Gerard turned to accompany 
him into the house and write a note to her brother-in-law, who 
had sent the dealer to her house. When Bernstein was out of 
earshot she paused and looked back. 

" I do not know what is the matter with you, Charles, this 
evening ; you are as mute afi a fish. I hope it means you 
have used up your eloquence on Caroline with regard to her 
marriage." 

Charlesworth, the cool, the self-possessed, started, blushed, 
and stammered — 

"Madame — I— have said nothing— nothing on that sub- 
ject." 

"Ah, voili ! " exclaimed the lady sharply, and went into 
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the Mton^ where she was visible afc the window : a samptnons 
figure in purple silk and a white feather wrap, seated at her 
satin-wood writing-table. There was a pause. The yonng 
people sat facing each other, and Charlesworth's head was bent. 
When he raised it his face was set severely, and he spoke in a 
voice which was almoet harsh. 

*' Caroline/* he said in English, '* I have known yon since 
yon were a child, and I have done my best to console yonr 
mother for the son she has lost. Yet, after all, I am not yonr 
brother, and on a point so delicate as that of yonr marriage I 
can only say that yon had better do what is always done in your 
country — that is, be guided by the advice of your elders." 

Caroline was pulling a posy to pieces. 

*' If I had done so I should have married my cousin Aris- 
tid& You think that would be pleasant for me ? ** 

** Certainly not," with emphasis. 

**0r M. Lefdbre, who is good — so good — ^thirty-seven 
years, and a little fat I " 

"Well, well ! But this M. de Neuville now. What is 
helike?" 

Caroline paused and sniffed at her mutilated posy before 
she answered — 

" He is perhaps twenty-five years. He is what you call a 
charming boy, not quite handsome, but aristocrat, with such 
fine white hands " 

" Fine white hands ! Like a woman." 

" No, not at all. He is serious, a philosopher. He was 
brought up in America and has the republican opinions. That 
is why mama likes him; but I like him because he has a 
pretty voice and is musical." 

Oharlesworth had almost excl^med, " I hate musical 
men I " but restrained himself. 

" Then if you like him so much, Caroline," he said in a 
level voice, " pray marry him. Your mother will be pleased, 
you wiU be pleased, and the fellow himself will be as pleased as 
Punch no doubt." 
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" I cannot marry him/* replied Caroline, in a small voice. 

" Why not ? " sternly. 

" Because I shall never love him.'* 

" Never's a long day. I don't pretend to understand the 
business, but I dare say you'll — ^you'll love him well enough 
when you're married to him." 

" No, no, no I I shall never love him." 

'^ You say that because you are a little girl, and don't know 
anything about love." 

"But I do." 

"Good Heavens 1" he exclaimed. "Impossible! Why, 
who could it be ? You were not long in Paris ; your mother 
never mentioned any one else there, and here — I can't think 

of any one you've met here Don't talk nonsense, 

Carrie I" 

Caroline jumped up, scattering her flowers, clasped |her 
hands and broke into a fit of nervous laughter. She went so 
quickly towards the house that she almost ran, and as she 
passed behind Charlesworth, " Oh, stupid, stupid I " she cried 
to his back, between a laugh and a sob. 

He turned momentarily, and saw her passing in at the 
window, her handkerchief pressed to her eyes. 



CHAPTEE XIII 

Gharleswobth sat on, motionless as a stone. He conld not 
trost himself to move so much as an eyelid — dared hardly, 
indeed, think of what had happened. It was something 
exquisite, yet of the nature of a catastrophe— like an angelic 
visitation announcing death. As yet the glory of the angel 
was round about him. 

Caroline, seated at the tall piano, was playing brilliantly 
when Madame Gerard came out again. She spoke on in- 
different matters, and he answered mechanically. Twilight 
was falliDg, and the voices of the nightingales rose now alone 
from the depths of the blossoming groves like bubbling springs 
of joy, like sudden fountains of mysterious and sorrowful yearn- 
ing. Then, from the room within, a deeper human note answered 
the nightingales — ^the cry of Orpheus to Eurydice, music uplift- 
ing simple words, such as any day may fall from any lips, and 
pouring through them all the else inexpressible passion of the 
human heart. 

Chi farb aenza Enrydioe, 

Ghd farb sensa il mio ben ? 

When that voice, at once of triumph and of lamentation, 
had breathed itself away into silence, Gharlesworth rose abruptly, 
as one rising from a dream. 

" Goodnight," he said to Madame Gerard ; " I will not 
disturb Caroline." 

He kissed her hand and went by a covered flight of steps 
into the garden below, and so by a path hidden among lilacs 
and chestnuts, to the gate in the wall which led on to the white 
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road beside the Loire. It is an old snburban road, having no 
reminificenoe of the country, but edged by time-worn walls of 
villa gardens and low walls and high, grey roofs of old-world 
houses. Yet it stretched vacant in the twilight save for a 
belated family party, hastening away towards the fair whose 
red lights began to wink along the distant lines of the quays. 

Gharlesworth leaned against a low wall above the river 
bank and looked up at the familiar house on the height. In 
that house he had been received, first hospitably as a young and 
passionate pilgrim to the Land of Liberty, then with protecting 
warmth as a captive treacherously snared in that very land. In 
return he had undermined the happiness of his benefactress 
through the heart of her daughter. He knew Caroline, her 
masculine determination, her girlish recklessness of conse- 
quence; and to-night he knew his own heart also, how ready, 
how certain, to play his honour false. His life, he thought, 
was of such a frustrate kind as it would be contemptible in him 
to value highly. A man without fortune or connections, he 
was yet one of those whose success Nature herself seems to 
have assured ; and through the years of his boyhood and early 
manhood she had kept her promise. He had been very 
successful, very ambitious, very sure of himself, a little con- 
temptuous of others. And this was the end. At thirty he was 
a half -starved teacher, sometimes of English, sometimes of the 
classics, in a French provincial town. Nor was there any 
reasonable prospect of a change in lus condition while yet 
there was time to redeem the wasted years. Already, before to- 
night, Hamlet's question was a familiar one in his soul's debate. 

He looked at his watch. In less than an hour play would 
begin at the English Club. Featherstone would be there, 
never in temper since the loss of his thirty napoleons, and 
waiting a promised revenge. He might get one that would 
surprise him. If a gamester loses more than he can pay he 
has an open reason for blowing his brains out, and no woman 
need suppose herself smirched with his blood. The shock to 
Caroline would doubtless be great, but she was young and 
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healthy ; she would get over it and marry the man chosen by 
her family. For hinuelf , to leave her thns, without expression, 
without explanation, would be bitter indeed. But ^'in the 
grave there is no remembrance.'* 

Or, again, if the verdict of the cards were favourable, a 
desperate man with a hundred napoleons in his pocket might 
somehow loosen the teeth even of this great trap, and so win 
out. Let the cards decide. 

He was in the mood when the waking mind annihilates 
Time as effectually as does his who sleeps and dreams. But 
when he returned to the every-day world the young moon had 
brightened in the violet west, and white points of light had 
crowded one by one into the dim asure overhead. Unseeing 
and unseen of him Oaroline stood on the high terrace, and her 
dreams were other than his. 

*' Gome in, my child I '' cried Madame Gerard from the 
salon. ** Do you want to catch a dreadful cold ? ** 

Oaroline came in obediently. She let the servant dose the 
windows, but would not permit the curtains to be drawn. 
Wax candles were lighted— Madame O^rard loved light— in 
sconces and girandoles, and their unveiled brightness streamed 
out upon the dark. Oharlesworth, as he turned to look once 
more on Oaroline's home, saw it thus, beaconing from the height. 

** Why did Charles go away like that, mamma ? *' asked 
Caroline. 

** I don't know. He is never well in the spring. I told 
him to be sure and take some of Dr. Oobert's bark and steel 
mixture, but I suppose he will not do so." 

Madame G^rd was writing again at the satin-wood table. 

**I wish you would sit down, Caroline, instead of wander- 
ing about like a troubled spirit,'* she said impatiently. 

*' That is just what I am, mamma — a troubled spirit*" 

Madame Gerard looked up and saw her girl was pale. 

" You are worried about your marriage, my child ? *' 

•* Yes, very much worried." 

Madame O^rard's heart relented, but her reason bade her 
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be firm. She stood np and sealed a letter very neatly with 
violet sealing-wax and a cornelian seal. 

" I thought you had more good sense. You expect in 
marriage things you have no right to expect. Do yon suppose 
I was in love with your father ? Never ! Yet we made an 
excellent minage.^^ 

After her mother had finished sealing the letter, and had 
seated herself expectant, Caroline stopped in her pacing, 

"Were you not unhappy, then, when you had to marry 
papa?** 

"Unhappy? Certainly not. I was enchanted at being 
married, as a young girl ought to be.'* 

Caroline trembled, but she went on — 

" Then, I suppose, you did not love some one else when 
you married papa ? ** 

" What an idea i How could I ? I was a young girL Of 
course I could not love any one else.** 

" But if you had loved another, mamma, would it not have 
been a sin for you to marry papa ? *' 

"What is the use of talking such nonsense, Caroline? 
Mm Dim t Ko, you cannot have the face — ^tell me at once 
what you mean.** 

Madame Gerard spoke in a crescendo^ and grasped her fan 
almost menacingly. 

Caroline pressed her clasped hands against her bosom that 
was shaken with the beating of her heart. 

" Yes, it is true. I love some one I canbot marry. I can- 
not help it.** 

" You love some one t ** cried Madame Gerard in a loud 
and tenrible voice. " You, a young girl, you dare to tell me 
that, and you are not ashamed of it 1 ** 

Caroline did not answer, and she broke out again — 

" What a generation I What times I Wretched girl 1 And 
you do not even blush for it ? Tell me, I insist, the name of 
this some one you — think you love.'* 

" mamma I " panted Caroline, "you must know I Who 
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conid it be except— except one yoa yonrself love as a 
Bon.** 

'< Charles I" shrieked Madame Gerard. '<No, it is im- 
possible I Do not tell me it is Charles.** 

Caroline collected herself. Her voice was low, bat she 
spoke firmly. 

^' Tes, it is he. Ton have let me see him nearly every day 
since I was a little girl. Sach as he is, how could I help 
loving him ? '* 

'^What treason 1 What an nngratefol wretch 1 After 
all I have done for him he has dared to make love to my 
daughter." 

" Never I Not a word — ^not even a look." 

** Then he does not love you " 

" He does love me. I know it." 

*^ You cannot know it, and I do not believe it.** 

" I understand your not believing it, for I am not worthy 
of being loved by Erskine Charlesworth. All the same he 
loves me." 

She spoke calmly, in fact obstinately. Madame Gerard*s 
voice rang through the room — 

" Monstrous I Absurd 1 He dare not love you— an 
Englishman '* 

^'You said to-day, mamma, all men were equals, even 
n^roes. Is an Englishman worse than a negro ? ** 

*' Be silent, Caroline ; you are insolent." 

Madame G6rard paused, working up a storm of fury. But 
before it was consummated another storm burst on hers from 
without, a tempest of passion and tears. Caroline flung her- 
self down, her face in her mother*s lap, her arms round her 
mother's waist. 

^' Mamma, mamma, be kind to me. Think how I must 
suffer. I love him — I love him with all my heart, and I shall 
never be allowed to marry him. I adore him, and you want 
me to marry another.'* 

" My daughter, my poor daughter I ** cried the agonised 
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mother, *' what a misf ortnne ! " . And her tears also began to 
flow. 

*^ Oharles must go away at once," she said presently, weep- 
for him, for Oaroline, and herself. 

" Do not send him away. You do not know Charles." 

" I — I do not know Charles I " 

" He wiU kill himself." 

** My poor child, at any rate I know men. I assure you 
they do not kill themselves for these things." 

And at that moment Charlesworth stood in his own shabby 
room taking his pistols from their dusty hiding-place. 

Madame O&rard's daughter was die apple of her eye. 
When Charlesworth had first known her she had had an eldest 
son, who, if not dearer, had by virtue of his sex held out to 
her a prospect of keener interest. He had embraced with 
ardour republican and democratic principles at a time when 
they were, if not wholly forgotten, much in the shade. Never- 
theless, the conscription had called him to make one of the 
holocaust of the everlasting war. The Empire had also robbed 
her of her younger son, separating him from her, not by death, 
but by a difference of opinion which to her was hardly more 
tolerable. He had flung himself on the side of militarism with 
the same violence with which his mother espoused her own 
opinions ; and to Madame Gerard the man who saw public 
affairs from a different angle to herself was necessarily a knave 
or a fool, or both. 

Charlesworth, in spite of the great disillusionment brought 
by his luckless visit to France, still shared her general 
principles, although with a British and masculine temperance 
of mind. And it was because he was an Englishman that she 
had admitted him to so intimate a place in her family ; for it 
was already understood that an Englishman's attitude towards 
women was different from that of Continental men ; and 
Madame Gerard's own intelligence had enabled her to appre- 
hend that, beautiful though she still was, there was not a 
grain of gallantry in Charlesworth's friendship and admiration 
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for her. Bat she had not realiBed that the particalar tone of 
mind which made his reLationa to herself impeccably platonic 
would not prevent him falling in love with her daughter. And 
that Caroline, so sensible, so free from girlish follies, could 
commit the folly of falling in love with Oharlesworth had 
never occurred to her as possible. Her own imprudence was 
manifest to her that night as she sat alone in her bedroom, 
her eyes absently fixed on the long mirror, which reflected a 
handsome woman becomingly draped in a white wrapper and 
crowned with long black hair. Her heart was full of grief 
and anxiety for her daughter, for Oharlesworth, and for her- 
self. She remembered her own youth, and how, like every 
mother since Eve, she had determined that her daughter's 
should be at once happier and more blameless. Now custom 
and feeling assured her that Oaroline had been guilty of an 
outrage on the proprieties of which she herself would have 
been incapable. What, in comparison, were such obvious and 
platonic flirtations as that which had connected her name with 
Talleyrand's ? There had been one real lover, indeed, in her 
life, one real passion running its unnoticed course when all 
eyes were fixed on Madame la Guillotine, and gossips' tongues 
wagged only of her doings. It was she who had robbed 
Hdloise G6rard of her lover. And so strange and fevered a 
dream did that time of the Terror appear, so cut off from the 
normal order of the world, both before and after, that it was 
no wonder if that personal episode seemed to be cut off with 
the rest. But to-night the recollection of Oaroline clinging 
round her waist, and crying out, ^' I love him, I adore him 1 " 
recalled the image of another young woman, one dark night, 
dashing herself against the outer wall of a prison until her 
hands bled and her forehead was bruised. Madame Gdrard's 
anger died away in sighs. Oaroline, too, was dashing herself 
against a wall, of a nature immaterial, yet unbreachable. So 
at first it appeared ; but Madame Gerard's reverie was a long 
one, and it was not only the image of Love that the recollec- 
tion of her youth brought before her ; it was also her youthful 
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faiths and enthufiiasms. At length she said to the woman in 
the glass — 

*' What then, H^loise G^rd ? Thon also art become the 
slave and the tyrant of custom and superstition, ready to sacri- 
fice the being dearest to thee on the altar of a prejudice. 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity are to thee empty words, and. 
the teachings of the immortal Jean-Jacques are forgotten. If 
Oharles were a Frenchman, if he had fortune or position, 
wouldst thou not choose him before all others for Oaroline ? 
In loving him she follows the dictates of Nature. He is 
virtuous, he is formed to make her an excellent husband, and 
thee also an excellent son. Let us shake off the yoke of pre- 
judice ; let us follow the dictates of reason, and do all that is 
in our power to make two virtuous persons who love each other, 
happy." 



CHAPTER XIV 

The English Olab at Tours prided itself on its respectability. 
Men snch as Captain Brenton, the Bursar of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Mr. Chester played their quiet rubber of whist 
there evening after evening ; and if occasionally some young 
man, intolerably weary of this confined and dream-like exist- 
ence, played higher than he could rightly afford to play, the 
stakes were still low. But since anxious and inflaential rela- 
tions had procured the removal of the heir of Upperdale from 
profligate Yerdun to respectable Tours, there had been an 
upward tendency in the your^ men's stakes, and games of a 
more gambling nature had made headway. The matter had 
been talked over by the elders of the club, whose annoyance 
was the greater because Erskine Charlesworth, a man who, in 
spite of poverty and comparative youth, had won himself a lesA- 
ing place in the English community, was among the offenders. 
He had won thirty napoleons from Featherstone the preceding 
week, and although to the heir of Upperdale such a sum was 
a trifle, to most of the young men in the dub, certainly to 
Charlesworth, thirty napoleons represented much. To-night 
Featherstone had claimed his revenge, and it was admitted 
that Charlesworth could not be asked to deny it ; but after- 
wards steps must be taken to prevent the club being turned 
into a gambling establishment, like the one for the English at 
Verdun, so cynically smiled on by the French Government. 

The club was established in a wing of the seventeenth- 
century house, the Maison Prud'homme, rented by the De 
Ferriets, and the Baron de Ferriet had formerly acted to it in 
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the capacity partly of landlord, partly of manager. Bat he was 
now seldom m Tonrs. The card-room was a large room on the 
first floor, having three high, heavily framed casement windows 
which looked on to the front courtyard of the house. The 
polished floor was bare, and it was furnished only with small 
baize-covered tables and bow-legged, fiddle-backed chairs. It 
was fairly full, although the evening was hot and so still that, 
although the window was wide open, the candles burnt quite 
steadily on the small table close to the central window at which 
Featherstone and Gharlesworth were playing. At the whist- 
tables the silence of the room was broken at intervals between 
two deals, by a discussion of the cards and the play ; but at 
that particular table not a word broke the silence except those 
necessary to the game. The whist-players looked that way in- 
quiringly from time to time, Mr. Chester in particular. The 
stakes were not on the table, and he would have been glad to 
know what the scores they were marking represented. The two 
faces were very clearly seen, and he judged Featherstone to be 
losing by his expression. Charlesworth's was as close as a mask. 
Their profiles were visible enough, too, from the courtyard 
below. 

Bernstein drove up to the high stone gateway which 
separated the courtyard from the street and descended from 
a hired coach, with a lumbering gait very different from that 
of Count d*Haguerty. While busying himself with paying the 
coachman and getting out his packages he overheard a con- 
versation between the mild, yellow-faced Sam Yenning and a 
man with the air of a footman rather than a groom, but dressed 
in something as much resembling an English groom's dress as 
could be procured in Toms. 

** Blest if that ain't that beggarly Chawlesworth sittin' hup 
there playin' with my mawster as if he were a lord, and using 
the langwidge of sich, too." 

<< I never 'eard Mr. Gharlesworth use no langwidge,'' re- 
turned Sam, in his slow way. ** 'E's like Captain Brenton, I 
expec*, as don't 'old with hoaths." 

H 
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*'I ain't complainin* of damns/' retorned the groom. 
^'Livin* with gentlemen we gets naed to 'em. Bat one day 
last week this 'ere Ohawlesworth hacuhally caUs np my mawBter, 
as 'awty as if 'e'd ha* been the Prince of Wales, and says to 
him : *' Look heah, Featherstone, if I'm to ride yonr mare on 
Wednesday this f ellaw of yors mnst hobey my borders, d'ye 
see ? " ^d my mawster takin' it as meek as milk. I'd have 
given notice at onest if we'd ha' been at 'ome." 

Bernstein called Sam to help him carry his boxes upstairs, 
and, as they asoended the shallow steps to the door, he asked in 
English, with a foreign accent — 

'* Do ze yonng gentlemen at de club play high ? " 

"Not before this Mr. Featherstone come," retorned 
Sam. 

" Mr. Charlevort play wid him ? " 

" Yes, sir. More's the pity ; a nice-spoken yonng gentle- 
man, like him with more brains than money, to go playing with 
one as is just the hopposite." 

" Bat sometimes de brains dey get de money, hey, Sam ? " 
saggested Bernstein. 

" Nay, the devil's luck goes to his own, master." 

Bernstein opened the sitting-room door with a key which 
he carried in his pocket, and bade Sam set the boxes jost within 
it. He then searched the inner bedrooms, bat f oand no Patrick 
Dillon. The windows, which were on a level with those of the 
card-room, were open, and without kindling a light he posted 
himself at one conmianding the window at which Featherstone 
and Gharlesworth sat, and so near that in the stillness of the 
night their voices, and even their words, were audible when 
they spoke. D'Haguerty wished to observe Gharlesworth, and, 
if the opportunity served, to draw him into the conspirators' 
apartments that very evening. The wing of the house dedi- 
cated to the club was ostensibly shut off from the central block 
since the Baron de Ferriet had left Tours ; but locked doors 
seldom proved barriers to D'Haguerty, and he had soon pene- 
trated to and explored the wing. This not so much for a 
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definite purpose, aa from a general dislike to inhabiting a boose 
wbicb beld secrets for bim. 

Presently Patrick slipped in by the side door, still in bis 
own dotbes, a candle in bis band. Tbe Count stepped up to 
him quickly and blew it out. 

^' Pardon 1 But those club windows rake us.'* 

" Then why not ? '* began Patrick. 

"Man I I want no questions, or I would be asking them 
myself. Look ! " 

Tbe Count drew Patrick to the window. 

"Well?" 

D'Haguerty continued low — 

" You see the fellow here in the window, playing with his 
face this way ? That's Charlesworth, our man. I want to get 
hold of him to-night." 

" And if he's lost money," observed Patrick, " he'll be the 
more glad to make our acquaintance." 

" But be banged if I can tell whether he has or has not," 
grumbled the Count. 

Featherstone was marking his score. 

" It stands four against three," he said in a tone involuntarily 
exultant, for he had been losing earlier in the evening. 

Charlesworth spoke. 

"Yet at this rate yon won't get your revenge before the 
club doses. Will you double the stakes ? " 

The spectators at the neighbouring window did not hear 
what Charlesworth said ; but the suggestion and the assent to 
it caught the ear of Captain Brenton, who repeated it to the 
three men at his table, aU members of the club committee. 

The game in the window began to move more and more 
rapidly. 

Featherstone held all the cards. The spectators in the other 
window noted tables getting empty and groups drifting towards 
Featherstone and Charlesworth to watch the game. The men 
were playing for sums that mattered — ^to one of them. From 
time to time, aa eatherstone announced a king, or ezultingly 
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noted ihe soore, d^Hagnerty and Patrick gathered that the tide 
of Inck waa flowing strongly in his f ayonr. 

The Oount pat on a pair of light slippers and stole away in 
the direction of the wing. 

The f onr whist-players at Captain Brenton's table finished 
their game at the nsnal hour, bat they did not go home as 
nsnal. 

They were all men with the habit of anthority, and they 
oonsnlted together quietly. They rose and saw a hand ont 
at the icarti table. It did not last long. Again Feather- 
stone won the vole. Gharlesworth took the cards and began 
to shuffle. 

The judge laid a hand on his shoulder. 

*' Don't you think the game has lasted long enough— even a 
little too long, Gharlesworth ? " he asked in a low but significant 
voice. Gharlesworth did not answer, but stared before him with 
an absent look, as though he had not heard, or were pondering 
the question. 

Featherstone blustered — 

^'I suppose, sir, we are at liberty to play what game we 
please, and to play it as long as we please, without interference 
from other gentlemen ? " 

'< No, Mr. Featherstone,*' interposed Gaptain Brenton, ^' I 
don't think you are. This club was founded by us English 
here for social purposes, not to be a gambling establishment." 

** We're proud to say," said the Bursar, ** that when Bona- 
parte tried to start a gambling hell for us in Tours he failed. 
We don't intend to do it for him now." 

Featherstone laughed scornfully. 

" Do you think you're going to keep a dub for gentlemen 
like a damned girl school ? Damme, while I'm here you can't 
do it. You don't seem to know who I am, sir. Split me if I 
ever heard gentlemen raise the devil over a wretched matter of 
a hundred napoleons." 

Mr. Ghester, and, indeed, every one else, knew Charles* 
worth's position. 
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" Good God I my dear fellow/' exclaimed the jadge in- 
volnntazily, **I oooldn't have believed 70a oonld be sach a 
fool." 

^* Then, sir, I fear yon did not know me/' replied Charles- 
worth. 

He poshed back his chair and connted ont fifty napoleons 
on the table, in notes and gold. Then he rose. 

^' Hello! Yon're not giving np?" asked Featherstone. 
" Sit down and take your revenge, man." 

" I have ahready lost more than I can possibly pay," re- 
turned Charlesworth coolly and in a clear voice. 

There was a movement of painfol surprise among the 
audience. Charlesworth was respected even where he was dis- 
liked. He walked slowly towards the door, and, having 
reached it, turned and faced the strained sQence of the room 
with the far-away look still in his eyes, and hovering on his 
lips that engaging smile of his the secret of which must have 
lain in some mere accident of form, since in his mind there 
can have been no matter for mirth, nor in his heart for joy. 
Featherstone, having gaped his fill, broke into an unpleasant 
laugh, a triumphant laugh, since here was indeed his revenge. 

'^ Can't pay your debts of honour ? Hang it all, Charles- 
worth, I'll let you off— ought to have knovm better than to 
play with a wretched usher, by Gad I " 

The look of abstraction fell from Charlesworth's face like a 
veil. He straightened himself and smiled again up the room, 
but this time haughtily, with a gleaming eye and with a look 
that passed right over Featherstone, as though he had been an 
empty chair. 

'' I think you all know," he said, '' that, as things go in 
this town, it would take me years to pay off fifty napoleons, 
years of a life which is hardly worth living, is it ? Well — 
there's another way of settling these matters, and that's the 
one I mean to take." 

Every one was looking, listening, stiU silent and embar- 
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^ Good nighty gentlemen,'^ he said, his right hand in the 
bosom of his ooat and bowing with an easy grace, learned 
perhaps at Yalen^ay. As he lifted his head he suddenly 
whipped his hand oat, and there was a pistol in it. Before 
a man in the room had so mnch as started to interfere, he had 
clapped it to his head, palled the trigger, and the sharp report 
rang oat. Bat if no member of the dab had been in a posi- 
tion to see the pistol before it was discharged, or near enoagh 
to catch the upraised hand before it was fired, another had 
been. He must haye been just within the half-open door; 
how, and why there, no one in the confusion of the moment 
stayed to ask. Enoagh that, with an alertness astonishing in 
the heavy, elderly tradesman he appeared to be, he had knocked 
up the pistol in Gharlesworth^s hand, so that the bullet, which 
must otherwise have entered his brain, had passed up the fore- 
head obliquely, making merely a surface wound. Throwing 
himself on the young man thus hastily, the big intruder had 
thrown him back against the wall, wh^ he leaned, the blood 
running down his white face. Captain Brenton was the first 
to speak, apinx)aching Oharlesworth. 

''Thank Gk)d, my poor fellow I Thank God for His 
mercy I " 

Mr. Chester and the Bursar came up i^tated, ejaculating. 
Featherstone still sat in his chaur, staring fish-Uke. His red 
cheeks had turned dark purple, his large lower lip trembled so 
that he could hardly speak. 

*' Damn it, Charlesworth 1 Oh, danm . it 1 I didn't know 
— damne if I did. 1*11 be hanged if I take anything but the 
thirty you won oflf me." 

But if Charlesworth heard voices they seemed to be speak- 
ing a hundred years away. Mr. Chester, a hand on his shoulder, 
led him into an adjoining bedroom. 

Meantime d'Haguerty, having considered the situation, 
turned to Featherstone and said with his strongest foreign 
accent — 

" You need not fear, sare, dat Mr. Charlevort not pay. You 
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are all English here, and I tell yon a secret. He has richer, 
better friends in de world dan he knows. Dey send him good 
news. I wait to see him about it.^' 

The ways in which money came over to the ditmtcs were so 
varions that there was nothing extraordinary in a travelling 
merchant being entrusted with it. That it should come to 
Gharlesworth was the strange thing, who had hitherto lived 
entirely without subsidies. 

Meantime in the empty bedroom, by the light of a tallow 
candle, Mr. Chester was unskilfully binding a wet hankerchief 
round Charlesworth's head. When he had done the young 
man^s head dropped between his hands* The judge comforted 
him paternally. 

"Gome, Gharlesworth, be a man. We'll help you out of 
this." 

" You're very good, sir, but you can't. It's not the money 
that's the worst, it's this infernal life — and I thought it was 
all over." 

" Do you think any of us enjoy it, my poor boy ? And 
you, after all, are young." 

"That's just it. You've had your career. I'm nearly 
thirty-one, and I haven't begun mine. I never shall now." 

"Never'fl a long day. Look at Jahleel Brenton. A fine 
naval career broken, and he takes it like a saint." 

" Because he is one. I'm not. To my thinking I've only 
got this one life, and see how I'm spending it. It's not worth 
going on, you know it's not, sir. Why couldn't that fool leave 
me alone ? " 

"Because I have good news for you. Monsieur," said 
Bernstein in French. "Excuse my entrance without cere- 
mony, but it is better that you should know I bring you from 
friends at home money sufficient to pay your debt of honour." 

" Sir, that is impossible," returned Gharlesworth, shortly. 

" Nevertheless it is the truth, and you will understand the 
reason for it when you are sufficiently recovered to listen to 
me. Meantime allow me to show you a private way out of the 
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house, whereby 70a may avoid a meeting with the members of 
your dub, which might be disagreeable to yon/' 

Mr. Chester would have detained him, but for the moment 
Charlesworth preferred the society of any stranger to that of 
the kindest of friends. He declared himself to be perfectly 
recovered, his wound, a mere scratch, and followed d'Haguerty 
along the passage communicating with the main block of the 
house. The Count knocked in a peculiar manner at the door 
of his sitting-room, which was cautiously opened by PatricL 

^' Here is a surgeon,'* said d'Haguerty to Charlesworth in 
perfect English, *' who will, I think, dress that scratch of yours 
more cleverly than that elderly gendeman has done.*' 

*No surgeon," replied Patrick, '^but one who has learned 
some necessary surgery on the battlefield." 

*' You are a prisoner of war, sir ? " inquired Charlesworth, 
anxious to speak of anything except the origin of his own 
wound, of which Patrick knew no more than the crack of a 
pistol could tell him. *' If so you are by comparison enviable, 
for you may be exchanged. But no one troubles their heads 
about us obscure civilians. We may remain here till Dooms- 
day." 

'' That's as may be, Mr. Charlesworth," returned d'Haguerty, 
mysteriously. " Captain Dillon has a document for you in Ids 
breast-pocket, given to him by Lord Hove, on the part of his 
son. Major Bridges. It puts more than a hundred pounds at 
your disposal. It's unlucky that you must part with fifty to 
this Featherstone, for eighty is not much to help a man across 
the water. But between gentlemen, honour, of course, comes 
before everything." 

" Bridges I " exclaimed Charlesworth. " Ah, well I I think 
I was of some service to them." And, after a pause : '* As to 
what you say about getting across the water, I don't see how a 
thousand pounds would help. It would be such a deucedly 
odd thing for me to give up my parole. I should be dogged 
by a couple of gendarmes day and night, or, more likely, put 
into a fortress to save trouble." 
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" Parole is all very well for prisoners of war," insiiiuated 
the Count. '* But in your position, though very punctilious on 
the point of honour, I should think myself justified in dis- 
regarding it. Civilians, who have been seized against all the 
laws of honour, can hardly transgress them in escaping." 

" There's something in your reasoning, sir," replied Charles- 
worth. ''Reasoning is excellent matter for talk. But one 
should never reason oneself into acting, or one is sure to do 
something foolish." 

'' I hope you'll think of that another time, Mr. Charles- 
worth, when you get a pistol too near your head," returned 
d'Haguerty, drily. 

Patrick meantime had opened the Count's medicine chest, 
and was deftly bandaging Charlesworth's forehead, where 
the wound, though profuse of blood, was scarcely more than 
skin-deep. 

''Let us explain to this gentleman who we are," said 
d'Haguerty, addressing Patrick. "Show him Lord Hove's 
letter, Dillon, and I will then explain to him the conditions 
on which the money was sent," 

"Pardon me. Count," returned Patrick, coldly, "but there 
were no conditions. Lord Hove sent Mr. Charlesworth a note 
of hand drawing on Q^rard's bank for three thousand francs in 
recognition of his services to Major Bridges and his family 
when in France. Whether Mr. Charlesworth chooses to take 
any part in our enterprise it is for him to decide. In any 
case, if he can make it consistent with his honour to come 
away with us he may count on our assisting him as much as 
our great undertaking allows us to do." 

"Surely, surely," murmured the Count, suavely, a little 
uneasy at Patrick's restless generosity, yet with his usual 
breadth of mind realising the possibility of its proving the 
best policy. Just as though uneasy at Patrick's account of 
what had passed between him and Madame de Ferriet, he yet 
saw in it a very promising beginning of a love affair by means 
of which Patrick might ensure the services and fidelity of 
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Madame de Ferriet, with regard to whom d'Hagnerty could 
not feel perfect confidence. 

Oharlesworth read Lord Hove's letter and listened thought- 
fully to the account given by Patrick Dillon and d'Haguerty 
of the mission on which they had been sent. 

"Do you know King Ferdinand personally, Captain 
Dillon ? " he asked. 

" I have never had the privilege of seeing him," replied 
Patrick, colouring with emotion, as a young man might do 
questioned concerning the lady of his heart. "But all of 
us in Spain know by report the virtues of our beloved 
King." 

There was a gleam, not perfectly sympathetic in Charles- 
worth's eye. 

" To get him away would certainly annoy the Emperor," he 
said, stroking a bluish chin. " Then, of course, it would give 
me pleasure to help you do it. We detmtis do not love Bona- 
parte now, whatever some of us may have thought of him 
before we came to France. But in honesty. Captain Dillon, 
I doubt whether Ferdinand's return will do the Spanish nation 
any good. I am a democrat and a republican, and do not 
blink my eyes when I look at a royalty." 

" Then I fear, sir, we shall not agree," replied Patrick, 
bristling ; "for I revere kings in general, and my own King, 
Ferdinand YII., in particular, and I come here to lay down 
my life gladly, if I can but restore him to loyal and patriotic 
Spain." 

A somewhat crooked smile making its appearance on 
Charlesworth's countenance boded a cynical reply, and it is 
possible that but for the presence of d'Haguerty the two 
younger gentlemen might have wasted valuable time in dis- 
cussing their respective political principles and parted the 
worst of friends. But the Count had no love for principles of 
any kind. 

" My faith, gentlemen ! " said he impatiently, " let us to 
business. We are sent here by the British Government to get 
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the King of Spain out of Bonaparte's hands. If Mr. Charles- 
worth wiU stand in with us, I donbt not that, on onr recom- 
mendation, the Government will make him a handsome 
acknowledgment of his services." 

Oharlesworth's crooked smile was still there, but it was now 
a tribute to the Count's good sense. 

" Let me know exactly what your plans are," he said. 

The Count explained. He added that he had heard that 
Charlesworth had command of the stables connected with the 
English racecourse, and often bought horses for Englishmen 
richer than himself. Charlesworth confirmed the, fact adding 
that he was even commissioned to buy one for General Gaspard, 
who had a fancy to run a horse in the next races. The Count 
had foreseen that he might here find a means of securing good 
horses for the relays which must be ready against the King's 
escape, and the circumstances were favourable beyond his hopes. 
He suggested that Charlesworth should affect to extend his 
operations as a horse-dealer with the money which the club 
knew him to have received, without knowing the precise sum 
to which it amounted. At another juncture Charlesworth 
might not have been willing to run the serious risk proposed 
to him by the Count when the condition of his own escape 
seemed impossible to achieve ; but just now the excitement of 
the thing was in itself a temptation. He asked by what means 
the adventurers proposed to get the Spanish princes out of the 
Castle of Yalenyay, the approaches to which were jealously 
guarded. For this purpose the Count had designed a place of 
concealment to be made under the seat and in the back of a 
large travelling carriage which he was to purchase in Paris. 
He hardly knew where to lay his finger on a workman at once 
skilful and reliable enough to carry out his design, but believed 
that with money such a man might be found. Charlesworth 
called his attention to Madame de Ferriet's servant, Sam 
Yenning. He might not have the courage to undertake the 
job, but if he would do so, his skill and his fidelity were un- 
questionable. The carriage once made, they trusted to the 
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Marquesa de Santa Ooloma to give them a pretext for bringing 
it to Yalen^ay. Gharlesworth asked twenty-four hours to 
think the matter oven He would have hesitated less if he 
could have devised some plan by which he could rid himself of 
his parole without being sent to a fortress. But at any rate 
he was glad to have something to occupy his thoughts besides 
the Gerards and his coup manqui at the dub. 



CHAPTER XV 

On one side of the gravelled court of the Castle of yalen9a7, 
but on a lower level, ran a terrace, bounded by the drop of the 
containing wall. It was a drop so deep that the tall tree-tops 
waved their plmnes of green, sprinkled here and there with the 
brightness of blossom, on a level with the terrace. It had been 
laid out as a formal garden, but was now nntended and no 
flowers were blowing there except a few bushes of cluster roses, 
of the kind that luxuriate in neglect. In the near distance a 
blue stream ran *' in loops and links " through a little meadowy 
vale, and beyond and above the misty green of a belting wood, 
on a hillside bright with young com, white cottages sparkled in 
sunshine. Over all was arched a sky intensely blue, in which 
a few white clouds were wandering. 

There was company on the terrace. Talleyrand, un- 
expectedly obliged to visit his estates, had filled the castle as it 
used to be filled in the early days of the Spanish princes^ 
captivity. Perhaps it was to create a wholesome diversion in 
the life of piety and seclusion with which the young men 
appeared so unnaturally contented ; perhaps to relieve himself 
of the tedium of their society. At any rate, he had raked in 
guests hurriedly, as it were, from the highways and hedges. 
This, no doubt, was what his cousin the Duchess de Chastelard 
had meant when, having slowly surveyed the company and 
finally rested a petrifying eye on Madame (J^rd, she had said, 
in a high, cracked voice — 

^'But, my cousin, I thought there were to be people here, 
and there is nobody, positively nobody.*' 

173 
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passion of the South, it had been drawn np into the region of 
spiritnal devotions. But Ferdinand did not want a spiritual 
devotion ; he wanted to dip his red lips once more in the red 
wine of a Southern passion. The Abb6 knew that well enough, 
and sometimes when he was caressing his sister with his plump 
white hand, he would have liked to pull out handf uls of her 
beautiful hair, and leave the marks of his nails on her beautiful 
arms and shoulders. But the day before he had heard her 
singing aeguidUlas and ecplaSy learnt from an Andalusian nurse, 
to Caroline 66rard ; and she had surprised him. 

Footmen, some in the red and yellow livery of Spain, some 
in that of Talleyrand, appeared on the top of the steps leading 
down from the courtyard, bearing silver trays with little re- 
freshments upon them. Befreshments mechanically attract 
even the best-fed crowds, and the rest of the company drifted 
up to that side of the terrace. Ferdinand, however, did not 
move, and the Abbe went on thrumming the guitar, looking at 
the King and the Marquesa out of the comer of his eye. 

'^ I wish I had your memory for seguidUlaSj Luzita," he said 
at length. ^' I cannot even remember one. They are so truly 
Spanish I am sure His Majesty would like to hear you sing one." 

" Ah — ^you sing ? " inquired the King. " I did not know." 

Luz hesitated and blushed. 

" I cannot sing properly— not like ladies who have been 
taught." 

" If you sang what you call properly," said her brother, 
^^ that is, in the Italian fashion, you would not sing Spanish 
songs as they ought to be sung. Is not that true. Majesty ? " 

"Very true, Abb6; and I must insist on the Marquesa 
singing me something very Spanish in a very Spanish manner. 
An artificial singer cannot render this music of ours, which is 
full of the naturalness of ardent love, like the heart of a Spanish 
woman. You, Marquesa, who have surely such a heart, must 
be able to sing it." 

Ferdinand spoke without sincerity, but the Abb6 chimed in 
eagerly — 
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" What marveUoas penetration your Majesty possesses ! My 
dear sister is shy ; she is modest, and doll people think her 
cold. Ah, how little they know her heart I" — "Bnt I do 
know it,'' he added to himself, ^* and believe there is not such 
another stnpid little frog as Lnzita in aU Spain." 

He handed the gnitar to Lnz, who, after some modest 
hesitation, began to sing the seguidillas she had learnt from 
her nnrse exactly in the manner she had been taught to sing 
them. Her voice was not powerful, but it was sweet, for all 
its nasal intonation. The hot passion of the South quivered 
through the music's wavering semitones as in high noon the air 
quivers over a burning land. It seemed some primal natural 
sound, like the insistent ringing of cicalas in shadeless fields of 
June, the cooing of turtle-doves in the deep shade of ilex woods ; 
fields over which the feet of Yenus pass, woods that darken 
above her shrine. Thus sung Luzita in perfect innocence of 
soul, and, looking anxiously for her King's approval when she 
had sung her first song, found his black eyes wide open, 
brilliant, and fixed upon her with an expression somewhat 
difficult to read. He thanked her graciously. 

^' You must sing again," he said, '* but for the moment 
please jangle the guitar while I speak to your brother about 
this plan of ours. Your sister has an excellent idea, Abb6." 

"My sister — an idea?" questioned the Abb4, with irre- 
pressible sarcasm. 

" Yes ; she has even spoken to Talleyrand about it ; and you 
know the old fox is soft where a pretty woman is concerned." 

"But what is it?" 

" It is about this eternal question of my income, which the 
Emperor never pays me. The Marquesa recommends me to 
send you to Paris to remind San Carlos to remind other people 
that we exist. And she is right ; for you know, Abb6, that 
with recommendations from Talleyrand and your reputation as 
an afrancesado you could easily do your legitimate King a little 
service without compromising yourself— without offending your 
dear Intrusive too much." 

H 
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The Abb6 was thandentmck ; he was bursting with fury so 
that be conld hardly conceal it. Was it possible that Lozita, 
whose simplicity he mistook for stupidity, was really sly, and 
had sprung a mine under him ? No ! Why should she ? He 
concluded he was the victim of some outjburst of sentimental 
folly on her part. And he was wrong. Luz had not heard or 
seen anything of Patrick Dillon since his appearance at the 
carnival until after her arrival at Yalenjay. She had some 
days ago received a nuBsive, she knew not how, giving her 
certain information and begging her to find some means of 
getting Diego out of the way, as his presence at Yalen^ay had 
been a disagreeable surprise to the conspirators. It was probable 
that he would recognise Patrick, and they felt that their secret 
might not be safe in his hands. The Marquesa felt that, too, 
though she blushed to own, even to herself, that her brother 
was not to be trusted. But how could they expect her to out- 
wit one BO much cleverer than herself ? She thought constantly 
about it, and prayed for assistance. Then when the King was 
complaining to her, as he frequently did to the few whom he 
trusted, of the state of penury in which he was kept, the income 
he had been promised being steadily withheld by the French 
Government, a plan for at once assisting the Song and getting 
rid of Diego occurred to her. She acted on the idea without 
mentioning it to the Abb6. Perhaps the little sister had pro- 
fited more than he supposed by associating with him for so 
many weeks. 

Now while the Abb6 was doing his best to resist this new 
plan of the King's, but quite uselessly, since his opposition only 
roused Ferdinand's love of domination, Luz saw three persons 
descending the steps from the courtyard to the terrace— an 
elderly man, a young lady, and a servant carrying a large box. 
Through the faint twanging of her guitar, she heard the voice 
of the footman resounding the name of Bernstein. Of what 
use now the promising development of her plan for the removal 
of Diego before the arrival of the King's deliverers ? They 
were already arrived. The broad white lids drooped over her 
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eyes, and for a moment the fire of springing tears burned 
beneath them. Then, scorning her own cowardice and want of 
faith, she breathed an ardent prayer to the Blessed Virgin 
before bending all the powers of her mind to solve the problem 
of leading the King towards the newcomers and Diego away 
from them. The Abb6 could not leave the bastion before 
Ferdinand did so, and to detain him there seemed the most 
pressing necessity. She had noticed the eyes of the King fixed 
upon her while she sang, and raised her eyes to his with a 
meaning which bewildered him. 

" Stay here a little," she whispered. 

This access of coquetry on the part of the Marqnesa took 
Ferdinand so much by surprise that at first it stirred only a 
certain savage sense of humour. 

" Let me have the guitar," he said. " I cannot sing, but 
I can laugh to it." 

He perched himself on the marble bench, his right leg 
akimbo resting on his left knee, and rolled his black eyes 
mockingly from sister to brother and back, while he touched 
the guitar with an unpractised but not inept hand. With his 
black love-locks on the temples, the mingling of grace and of 
vulgar impudence in his attitude and air, he wanted but the 
costume to be the very model of a majo or a bull-fighter of 
Madrid ; and it was with the very voice and accent of a majo 
that he trolled — 

Crystal fountain, well serene, 
He who washes here his kerchief 

Would like to know — 

Ha, ha, ha I 

What below— 

Ha, h8^ ha ! 

Thou holdest. 

Ha ha, ha ha ha I 

He went on laughing mockingly to the music. 
Meantime the pseudo-Bernsteins were displaying their wares 
to the company on the terraca Armed with innumerable 
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papers, ihey had pasaed safely ihrongh the pickets of mounted 
gendarmes which guarded the castle, and more than safely 
through an interview with the Governor. M. de Bartdlemy 
had conscientionsly examined the contents of Bernstein's cases 
before admitting him to the presence of the Spanish princes, 
and the dealer had professed himself amazed at the Governor's 
taste and knowledge. Bernstein was a large, smoothnsihaven 
man of a red complexion, while his daughter's was of a dazzling 
fairness. Tet her delicately drawn eyebrows were dark, and 
when she lifted her sedulously lowered eyelids they exhibited a 
pair of blue eyes so bright and alert as to throw suspicion on 
the meekness of her general bearing and expression. 

The dealer opened his cases and displayed a collection 
of bric^brae and jewellery, various in quality. His daughter 
assisted him, but looked furtively round meantime, hoping 
to see the Marquesa de Santa Coloma, and above all the 
King of Spain. The conversation passing between Bernstein 
and the company floated past Patrick as idle noise. He 
awaited the supreme moment which was to bring him face 
to face with his sovereign, with Ferdinand YII., the idol of 
Spain, for whom he himself, young as he was, had fought 
and suffered so much already, for whom he was even now 
proudly placing his young life ^* on the hazard of a die." The 
recognition of Don Carlos gave him a minor thrill ; and pre- 
sently his bright glancing eyes lighted on the group in the 
bastion. There he saw in flesh and blood Ferdinud YII., 
whose beloved features were as well known to every Spaniard 
as his own, taking a guitar from the Marquesa. Luzita was 
a good sight, too, but nothing in comparison with the King. 
He saw only the back of the third person, a cleric, but that 
back was enough to alloy the pure gold of his happiness. 
D'Haguerty had insisted— and he himself had agreed — ^that 
it was impossible to further postpone their first visit to the 
castle. They must take the presence of that doubtful per- 
sonage, Diego Yillarta, as one among many risks. The 
Marquesa must look after her brother. And Luzita was 
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praying fervently for his removal. It may be that the impulse 
of her prayer reached Don Carlos, or perhaps the gleaming 
and f nrtive glances of Mademoiselle Bernstein in his direction 
roused that "watch-dog of suspicion anent Napoleon's female 
agents which in his bosom never slumbered with more than 
one eye closed. At any rate, he suddenly recollected that 
he had made a resolution to perform sundry lengthy devotions 
in the castle chapel before supper, and, taking the Abb6 — 
to whose blandishments he had completely succumbed — ^by 
the arm, he begged him to be his associate in thenL The 
Abb6, who looked on devoutness as an indispensable part of 
good manners, especially in the company of these pious 
princes, accompanied him without so much as a passing 
glance at the dealer and his daughter. Ferdinand and the 
Marquesa slowly rejoined the rest of the company. 

Now fuU of reverent joy, Patrick Dillon stood in the 
very presence of his King. It was fortunate, perhaps, that 
the leading part of the performance fell to d'Haguerty, who 
on his part experienced no emotion whatever when he found 
himself bareheaded and bowing low before a young man in 
black, of elegant and dignified appearance-sunless, indeed, 
the emotion of a gambler on maMng acquaintance with his 
hand. 

" It is well you have come. Highness," said Talleyrand to 
the King ; " for de Barth^lemy is devoured with jealously at 
your remaining so long in the company of our fair Marquesa.'* 

M. de Barth61emy burst into an eager defence of himself 
against the tender and totally false aspersion. Prince Talley- 
rand continued — 

"And Madame G^ard and I are disputing an article to 
which your Highness has surely the first claim ; for it is a fine 
clock which once belonged to a member of your family— the 
unfortunate Marie Antoinette." 

Ferdinand cast a cold eye on the lyre-shaped clock. 

** I don't care for these old-fashioned things ; and besides " 
— ^touching the paste circle of the pendulum — " these diamonds 
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are not real. I am accostomed to the diamonds of Brazil, and 
would not give ten francs for false stones.*' 

"You are quite right. Highness!" exclaimed Madame 
G^rardy remembering Mademoiselle Panache's emeralds, and 
rolling expressive eyes at Featherstone. **I also love only 
real diamonds, but the poor General is not rich enough to 
buy them for me." 

^^When one has gone sword in hand to the jewellers' 
shops of Genoa and Turin, one does not humiliate oneself 
by paying thousands of francs for diamonds, like a wretched 
civilian," returned the General, twisting his moustache and 
glaring at Featherstone, whose countenance betrayed the 
miserable dilemma in which he found himself. 

*^And you, Marquesa?" questioned the King, looking 
smilingly at Luzita. *'Do you not also love precious 
Atones ? " 

*' I think not. Highness," she answered, meeting his smile 
with her own. ^* At least, I did not regret parting with the 
only valuable ones I possessed." 

"You will never regret it," returned the King; "you 
will have others, and you must love those. Beautiful women 
ought to love beautiful things, ought they not. Princess ? " 

" Certainly, Highness," interposed Madame Gaspard, brush- 
ing the King's face with her gaudy plumes as she greedily 
searched through the dealer's wares. " But then only French 
women have taste. Is not that so, Duchess ? " 

"And only Frenchwomen of quality and the bourgmses 
of Paris. Ordinary provincial Frenchwomen have none," 
returned the Duchess, turning eyes of equally frank contempt 
on the gaudy trappings oi Madame la G^n^rale and the 
exquisite Parisian costumes of the ladies G6rard. The elder 
of these would doubtless have riposted, had she not been 
in the act of responding to a low-voiced invitation of Talley- 
rand's to retreat with him for a few moments to the bastion 
vacated by Ferdinand. 

"I have never wanted for taste, I," asserted Madame 
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Oaflpard, firmly. *' My connsels are f reqaently asked on snch 
matters. Ton will not waste your time, sir *' — she addressed 
Bernstein — '^in showing me your jewellery; for, though I 
am too poor to buy it myself, my recommendation will be 
of seryice in procoring yon customers.'' 

^' For the moment, Madame," returned Bernstein, politely. 
^ I have ahnost nothing. My business is rather with articles 
de vertUj although I also dispose of unset diamonds for 
Antwerp clients, since they gain in value so much when set 
with the exquisite French taste. I have one old necklace, 
certainly, which contains very fine stones, but " 

" Let me see it 1 " she cried eagerly. 

Bernstein was perhaps sorry he had mentioned the neck- 
Jace. He remembered that the Abb6 would recognise it more 
easily than Patrick's face. 

''My daughter is wearing it," he said, with hesitation. 
" Maria, my child " 

Mademoiselle Bernstein's insipid smile gave way to an 
alarming frown as she turned on her father. She pulled her 
scarf tight round her shoulders, and cried, with a foreign 
accent and in a Toioe somewhat untunable for a young girl — 

''What are you taking about, papa? This old necklace 
18 all very well for me, but it is not fit for a beautiful lady 
like that." 

Patrick had his own view about Luzita's necklace, and 
apart from the danger the exhibition of it would involve in 
case of Diego's reappearance, it made his blood boil to think 
of the Yillarta diamonds passing into such hands as Madame 
Oaspard's. 

" Nonsense I " cried Madame Gaspard, " I insist upon seeing 
it 1 Fine diamonds, did you say, sir, and you allow a girl 
like this to wear them ? *' 

She laid a hand on Mademoiselle Bernstein's scarf. 

" Show the necklace to Madame la G6n6rale, my daughter," 
said Bernstein, gravely. 

Mademoiselle Bernstein reluctantly loosened her scarf. In 
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spite of the warmth of the weather, her bine silk dress wag 
made high at the throat, and she wore the necklace under it. 

** A strange notion, indeed ! '* ejaculated Madame Oaspard, 
scornfully. 

Mademoiselle Bernstein opened her dress and showed 
just a glimpse of the necklace. But that was enough. 
Madame Gaspard knew diamonds when she saw them, and 
she pulled out as much of the necklace as she could, making 
a little noise of appreciation. She summoned Featherstone 
to her side. 

^'It would be worth your while to buy these diamonds, 
if you can do so reasonably, M. Fedderston. Figure to your- 
self this girl wearing them under her dress I I cannot see 
many of them, but they seem fine, although the setting is 
wretchedly old-fashioned." 

*' It seems a large necklace,'* he stammered ; ^^ I am hardly 
in funds to " 

*' Then buy some of the diamonds out of it ; they are quite 
worth having, and it is very certain you are still rich enough 
to do that." Madame Oaspard smiled bitterly, and Feather- 
stone, who had suspected it before, became certain that she 
knew about the emeralds. 

" Very well, Madame," he said precipitately, " I will buy 
ten thousand francs* worth of diamonds out of it, and you 
shall — ^you shall keep them for me until — ^until I marry." 

'' It is not worth breaking up my necklace for that," said 
Mademoiselle Bernstein, firmly withdrawing the necklace from 
Madame Gaspard's clutches and moving towards the Marquesa. 
*^ Madame is Spanish, I am told. Well, this is a Spanish neck- 
lace, and I think it would well become the neck of a Spanish 
beauty." 

After all, if the necklace went back to Luzita*s hands tem- 
porarily nothing would be changed ; even the Oount could 
not complain. And she was the one woman there who knew 
the desirability of hiding it from Diego. 

*<It is my necklace, Marquise," continued Mademoiselle 
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Bernsteii), oasting a defiant look at her father ; '' I do not 
like it to be destroyed. If I must part with it I will sell it 
to Madame la Marquise ; she shall have it cheap.** 

Pretending to show Lnz the necklace, Patrick whispered 
in Spanish, ''Take it/' 

** I think I shonld like to have this necklace/* said Lnz, 
hesitatingly, looking at Patrick to see whether she was saying 
what he meant her to say. 

The King had been idly fingering a little itui famished 
with gold embroidery implements, which had Marie Antoinette's 
cipher upon it. He looked np, suddenly animated. 

" It wonld give you pleasure to have this necklace, Mar- 
queaa?'* he asked in a low voice, seeking her eyes with his 
own, between the rapid movements of her agitated fan. 
Patrick peeped behind it and made a hideous face, indicating 
that she should say ''yes." Between the absurdity of his 
grimace and the absurdity of accepting her own necklace from 
the King, when the royal eyes found hers, Luzita was smiling 
quite broadly, showing her dimples and the pearly teeth 
between her pink young lips. 

" I — I think I should like to have it. Highness," she replied. 

Ferdinand was surprised, but above all enchanted. What 
sudden sunbeam had thawed the snows of this fair bosom ? 

" I want this necklace,** he said, turning to the dealer. " I 
will give you your price for it.** 

Bernstein stood there bewildered by his partner's man- 
oeuvres. For the King of Spain to buy the diamonds which 
were to be sold for his own benefit would indeed be an im- 
potent conclusion. He mentioned a sum at hazard, seeking to 
put him off. 

"For the whole necklace. Highness, I would ask eighty 
thousand francs." 

The King heard the sum named without moving an eyelid. 

" Very well, I will take it. Let Mademoiselle show it to the 
Marquesa,** he said loftily to Bernstein ; and low and soft in 
Spanish, to Luz, " How good of you to allow me this pleasure I '* 
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Bat de BartMemy was attentive. The ridges of his fore- 
head became moantainons, and having nsed his bandana with 
nnnsnal vehemence, he laid his hand on the King's arm and 
said in an exasperated voice — 

*' Highness ! consider. Eighty— thonsand — ^francs ! ** 

Ferdinand looked haughtily at the hand laid upon him 
nntil de Barthdlemy withdrew it. Then he replied coldly — 

'^ That may appear much to a private individual. To an 
Infante of Spain it is a bagatelle." 

^' A bagatelle I '* repeated de Barthdemy, in an agony. "^ I 
beg of your Highness to consider the state of your Highness's 
finances." 

** Sir, that is the concern of no one except myself. Made- 
moiselle" — Ferdinand turned to the supposed Mademoiselle 
Bernstein — *'take off that necklace and show it to the Mar- 
quesa de Santa Coloma." 

De Barth^lemy flapped round. 

** Highness, I must protest — I really must protest." 

Ferdinand stared coldly in front of him, silent and swallow- 
ing fury ; Mademoiselle Bernstein was taking off the necklace 
as quickly as she could. 

M. de BartMemy caught hold of M, Gerard and brought 
him up close to the King. 

'^ I regret much to annoy your Highness," said the Oovemor, 
in a whisper, which, however, carried further than he thought, 
" but M. G6rard will tell you that your account at his bank is 
already overdrawn up to the limit that the Emperor permits." 

The King's black eyes blazed on the pallid little banker. 

*'The Emperor, sir, owes me twenty times as much as I 
owe you." 

M. Gerard trembled. 

" Alas, Highness I It is very possible, but I dare not *• 

He shrugged his shoulders and threw out his hands. 

You refuse, then, M. Gerard, to advance me this sum, to 
which I have a just claim ? " 

'* Highness, I am profoundedly aflSicted, quite desolated. 
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But I — no, I positively dare not. The Emperor, you under- 
stand " 

It seemed for a moment as though the name of the 
Emperor had produced its usual effect upon Ferdinand. He 
was silent and looked on the ground. But he was a young 
man, and this insult was put upon him in the presence of a 
beautiful woman of whom he had begun to be enamoured. 
He cast from him the fimooth and coward mask, behind which 
usually lay hid the features of a Spaniard and a Bourbon. It 
was the descendant of Charles Y. who turned his stately head, 
the dark dignity of his countenance, upon de Barth^lemy. 

" The Emperor then. Monsieur the Governor, intends me 
to be treated not merely as a prisoner, but as a child who must 
ask permission before buying a toy which he desires.*' 

De Barth^lemy writhed in a misery of f ussiness and real 
compunction. 

*' Highness, I regret infinitely, but my responsibility to the 
Emperor — in fine, I dare not, permit this expenditure." 

Ferdinand turned from him and took a few steps towards 
the Marquesa, exceedingly pale, and with an air of frozen pride 
which chilled even the heat of loyal anger in her blood. 

'* Madame," he said, ^' when I offered you this trifle of a 
necklace I only remembered that I was an Infante of Spain, 
and that you were my countrywoman and my friend. The 
Governor reminds me that I am a prisoner, and not permitted 
to enjoy the most ordinary privilege of a gentleman — that of 
giving a present to a lady whom he admires." 

He bowed slightly in farewell, and, making his way through 
the little crowd which divided beforef him, with an air and 
carriage of incomparable dignity, slowly mounted the flight of 
steps leading towards the castle. 



CHAPTER XVI 

AiiOisra a dose-Bhaded alley of the Park of Yelenqaj a yonng 
man and a yonng woman were waUdng ann-in-arm in dose 
converse. The path slanted down a steep slope towards the 
meadow valley, where the stream ran in dose cnrves, crossed 
here and there by rostic bridges. Bnt for all the shade of the 
high arching trees and the lanrel plantations, the pair were 
visible from above, at the point where they stood still, facing 
each other. The young woman planted her hand on her com- 
panion's shoulder and laughed with a peculiar cracked laugh, 
like a boy's. 

" Oh, Carrie I " cried Blanche Chester, who was walking on 
the path just above — and squeezed Caroline's arm, which was 
through her own — ^'^ fancy Mr. Charlesworth going on like that 
with the girl who came with the dealer. I never should have 
thought he was that kind of man, would you ? " 

"Don't look, Blanche," returned Caroline, austerely, yet 
unable to resist rolling her own eyes in the same direction. 
"What a horrid girl I And, in effect, Mr. Charlesworth is 
behaving in a strange manner to-day." 

She put her chin in the air and quickened her pace. 

" I don't think it can be only to-day," aflBrmed Blanche, 
happy in the half -possession of a scandal. " Mrs. Brenton and 
Mamma were speaking of him the other day, and I don't quite 
know what they were talking about, but I did hear Mrs. Brenton 
say that, considering how difficult earnest Christians found it 
to resist the devil, it was not to be wondered at if a young man 
like Mr. Charlesworth gave way to him." 

188 
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Oaroline set her parasol at a defiant angle. 

<*My Mamma says — ^when without doubt she does not 
expect me to be listening—that Englishwomen have ridiculous 
hypocrite ideas about men." 

But the Uttle hand that held the little parasol trembled, and 
the suppressed irritation in the voice was not all directed against 
Miss Blanche and the British matron. 

Meanwhile Oharlesworth, whose perceptions were acute, had 
been made aware, by the interchange of a word, a glance 
with Oaroline on the terrace, that she was offended with him, 
and guessed the GeneraVs wife to be the cause. He had 
glimpsed her too, up there beyond the laurels; and he ex- 
pressed annoyance at the familiar manner in which Patrick 
Dillon hung upon his arm. Accordingly, when Patrick Dillon 
clapped him on the shoulder and laughed, the sham young 
lady was saying — 

<' QuS demonio I What does it matter if somebody does see 
you ? One would think you were a padre or a girl to be married. 
And are you sure that if I follow this path I shall come to the 
cavern you spoke of ? " 

^' Yes — ^you cannot miss it. The stone of which the castle 
is built was all quarried out of the diff, and one of the caves 
runs in a long distance." 

*' Thanks. I will go and explore it. Meantime you must 
manage to communicate with the King. Good God I I don't 
wonder he has shut himself up and will see no one. Oharles- 
worth, I dare not think of the insult I have seen put upon 
him, and in public. But how he bore himself I What majesty I 
What self-control I He is indeed a king to live and die for, a 
king worthy of his country, whatever you damned republicans 
may say. But I mustn't waste time on sentiment. Look here 
— ^you must get d'Haguerty out of the clutches of that devil of 
a Governor and let the Marquesa know where we are. After- 
wards you had better come in this direction yourself and see 
that none of the young ladies come poking their little noses 
into the quarry, for it sounds exactly the kind of dark, dirty 
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place yonng ladies call romantic. Au revoir^ and mind, the 
principal matter is to send ns the King." 

Mademoiselle Bernstein then tripped away down the path 
by herself, blowing an ostentations kiss to her cavalier, which, 
in spite of the two yonng ladies' dignified resolve not to look, 
they somehow contrived to see. 

Bnt although the shaft of Caroline's displeasure stnck deep 
in Oharlesworth's consciousness, he had no leisure to brood 
upon it. He hurried to the King's apartments to find the 
door barred and Perrico afraid to deliver even a letter. By 
feigning a message from Talleyrand, Oharlesworth, released 
the Oount from the Governor, who was contemplating the 
purchase of some small article, and explained to d'Haguerty 
the favourableness of the place and moment for an inter- 
view with the King, the impossibility of penetrating to the 
royal apartments. 

" And you never thought of the fair lady of the diamonds, 
Mr. Oharlesworth ? " questioned the Count, with a grin. " Fie, 
fie I I fancied you more intelligent." 

" The Marquise de Santa Coloma ? " The Count's sug- 
gestion aud the manner of it displeased Oharlesworth. *' I 
should scruple to make use of so young and lovely a lady " 

<< And of what use would she be to us if she were old and 
ugly ? If Dillon is to be credited— «and I really believe the 
dog is not in love with her, for, my faith, it's no dog he is, 
but a complete jellyfish where the ladies are concerned — I say 
if he is righty the pretty creature asks nothing better than to 
serve her King. And by the Powers, here she comes ! " 

They were standing at the end of a stone arcade runnin*^ 
the length of the castle, and the Marquesa came along it with 
her graceful undulating walk. The Oount advanced to meet 
her, hat in hand, presenting Oharlesworth, whose acquaintance 
she had not yet made, although he had been twenty-four hours 
at the castle. 

" Where is Patrick Dillon ? " she asked. " Has he spoken 
with the King ? " 
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**He is waiting in the quarry, Madame. Yoa know the 
place?" 

" I know it. The King himself showed it to me." 

" Then go and bring him there at once I " cried d'Haguerty, 
imperatively. 

The Marquesa lifted and lowered cold eyeUds. She was 
yonng and simple, bat she did not mistake the Goant for 
a gentleman. 

** How can I go alone, sir, to the King's apartments ? " 

D'Hagnerty masked his impatience. 

*^ Pardon me, Marqnise, but I fancied yon jnst now ready 
to risk some misconstruction in order to serve His Majesty. 
Our excursion here is wasted if we cannot have a few words 
with the Kmg." 

Luzita's fan waved uneasily a few seconds, and then she 
answered with heightened colour — 

**I will write a few words. If this gentleman says it is 
from me perhaps Perrico will deliver it." 

The Count whipped a gold pencil off his fob and a pocket- 
book out of his coat-tail. The Marquesa wrote a line asking 
the King to meet her in the path leading to the quarry, and 
Charlesworth once more rapped at the King's door. This time 
the mission was more successful. 

Ferdinand was beginning to recover from the paroxysm of 
rage into which he had been thrown by the humiliation to 
which he had been subjected by the Oovemor. He had com- 
pletely restrained himself until he reached his bedroom, and 
even there he had made no shattered ruins about him, but had 
muiBed lus fierce cries and curses in the {hUows of his bed. 
He lay there face downwards in the dampness of his own 
tears, when Perrico, urgent but respectful, knocked at his 
door. He rose unwillingly, slipped out a hand for the note, 
and was minded to tear it pettishly without reading it. But 
after all he read it : read it i^ain and tore it into small pieces^ 
but deliberately. Then he pushed the dark hair back from hit 
forehead, smoothed it before the glass, bathed his eyes, and 
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went oat across the bridge over the dry moat towards the 
park : a pale, dignified yoiing prince, not the leas interesting 
for his heavy eyes and the proud melancholy of his air. There 
were ladies and others conrting the westering sunshine on the 
green space between a meadow and a lawn which stretched in 
front of the castle, bounded by shaded alleys. But no one 
ventured to address him, as at a slow pace, like one absorbed 
in his own pamf ul reflections, he passed along the broad gravel 
walk parallel to the castle and disappeared down an alley which 
sloped towards the river. It is likely that somewhere watchful 
eyes noted his movements, but if so they saw him do nothing 
more singular than walk in the direction of a beautiful young 
woman who was seated on a bench at no great distance from 
the old quarry. Luz had been watching with tense anxiety for 
the apparition of that dark and elegant figure, and when she 
caught sight of it, far off in the frame of the arching trees, she 
could hardly repress a cry of joy and relief. She rose and went 
to meet him as he came down the walk, slowly, almost hesi- 
tatingly, and when she came near enough to see his face it was 
the face of an unhappy man, but also of a king. They met and 
stood silent a measurable time looking at each other, Ferdinand 
waiting for her to speak, uncertain as to the motive of her 
mysterious summons. 

''Be consoled, your Majesty,** she said gently, in a low 
voice. '' You have friends close at hand. Follow me and I 
will bring you to them.*' 

'' What friends ? " he asked suspiciously. 

'' You have heard of Patricito Dillon of the Ultonia Regi- 
ment ? No ? He is the nephew of General DiQon, and 
abready a distiuguished officer in your Majesty's service.'* 

'' It is well, Marquesa. General Dillon is a man of good 
principles.'* 

''Patricito Dillon is here in disguise with a confederate. 
They are hidden in the old quarry, and wish to have a few 
words with your Majesty." 

Ferdinand looked round him and hesitated. On another 
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occasion he would have declined so compromising an interview, 
but his princely pride, and also such sparks of manliness as he 
had in him, had been nnwontedly stirred that day. 

" I will follow yon, Marqnesa," he said almost in a whisper ; 
and the pair walked on side by side. 

" I am deeply grieved. Majesty," she said in a trembling 
voice, "that owing to me yon should have been subjected 
to a painful — ^to treatment unworthy of the King of Spain." 

Ferdinand shrugged his shoulders. 

" What can you expect from these Frenchmen ? I chiefly 
regret, Marquesa, that they have prevented me from ofiT ering 
you a present which at Madrid we should have accounted a 
trifle." 

She looked up with a smile. 

" Do not regret that, sire, for in fact these diamonds are 
already mine." 

He did not understand ; started jealously. 

'^ QuS demonio I Some one else has already presented them 
to you ? Talleyrand, perhaps ? He is not young, it is true, 
yet— ^ — " an ironical smile hovered on his lips, but he restrained 
his coming gibe at the age of the Marques de Santa Ooloma. 

Luz flicked her fan and laughed at the notion of the neck- 
lace being a present from the Prince de Benevente. 

" They are those which were left me by my cousin." 

" Those which you so loyally sacrificed, Marquesa ? " 

"So gladly gave to the service of my King." And the 
Marquesa curtsied. " I cannot understand why Patricito wished 
me to take them back." 

" But I can," said the King, and sighed. 

They had now reached a little space of ground where the 
sun sprinkled its gold through the green shade of the leaves 
and flickered across the face of a wall of rock, but did not 
penetrate the wide, irregular mouth of a cavern which broke it. 
The King paused and took the lady's hands. His head was 
bowed, his mien dejected, and he sighed again as he pressed 
the slim young hands against his lips. Then he said — 
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*' Marqnesita, I ihank yon from my heart for yonr loyal 
devotion ; yet this Patricito was right in wishing to retnm to 
yon yonr diamonds. It is not the part of a gentleman, still 
less of a Prince, to receive snch a present from a lady. It is I, 
it is I, Marqnesita** — and he kissed her hands again with 
greater warmth — '^ whose privilege it should be to cover these 
white hands, that enchanting bosom, with all the diamonds of 
Brazil. Who knows ? A day may come. It would be some- 
thing, at any rate, to be my own master. I will go* in and 
exchange a few words with these friends of yours.** 

With a gesture of farewell, Ferdmand plunged hastily into 
the cave, stumbling over blocks of stone in the passage, and 
came in a few yards to a place like an irregular hall, in a kind 
of twilight, beyond which another wide passage slanted away 
into complete darkness. 

''Is there any one here?** he asked in French; and 
although he spoke low, his voice seemed to him to echo 
hollowly. He listened to the succeeding silence ; then went 
further in and almost whispered in Spanish, " Is there any one 
here?'* 

There was no reply, but a rustling sound followed, hardly 
perceptible, scarcely more than a sensation of movement in the 
further darkness ; and from behind a half-hewn mass of stone, 
which partly blocked the entrance to the further passage, a 
young woman stepped forth into the hall. In her agitation 
Luzita had forgotten to prepare the King* for the guise in 
which his deliverer would meet him. At the sight of this 
young woman the King stiffened in anger and surprise. 

" Pardon, Mademoiselle,** he said icily. " I did not know 
there was a lady here. Yon were probably expecting some one 
else.** 

*' No, my adored King,** returned Mademoiselle Bernstein, in 
a low and tremulous voice ; " I was awaiting your Majesty.*' 

She made a step forward, and Ferdinand fell back precipi- 
tately. 

''Then you made a mistake, Mademoiselle,** he replied 
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sternly, and in French, although she had spoken in Spanish, 
*^Yoa can go back to whoever sent yon, and say that he is 
wasting yonr wiles and his Emperor's money. Tell him that 
the Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, St. Isidor, and the other saints '* 
— ^he crossed himself several times and kissed his thumb — 
*' continually watch over the Infantes of Spain and preserve 
them from the snares of the Evil One." 

Patrick paused, intolerably embarrassed in his movements 
by his narrow skirt and smaH shoes, and in his mind by the 
humiliation of being compelled to present himself to his 
sovereign in this absurd guise. Ferdinand was turning to 
leave the cavern when, leaping forward with a stride which 
audibly rent a petticoat, the supposed young lady seized him 
by the hand, and holding it in a firm grip, cried — 

*' For Heaven's sake stop, your Majesty. You do not know 
who I am — I have something of importance to tell you." 

*' Garacohs I " exclaimed the King, impatiently giving a tug 
at his hand, which he was unable to withdraw. '* I see who 
you are now. You are the dealer's daughter. I suppose you 
want me to buy that necklace, but I tell you I can't do it." 

«< For the sake of all the saints, my King, listen to me. I 
am General Dillon's nephew, and I am sent here by loyal and 
patriotic Spain to rescue your Majesty's sacred person from 
captivity, and from the peril of death." 

The light was too dim for Ferdinand to see Patrick's 
features distinctly ; but the figure kneeling there in the deep 
dust, its female garments dragged grotesquely round it, did 
not inspire confidence. The twilight hid too the remorseless 
mockery of the Xing'!} smile as he answered ; but his voice 
revealed it. 

*'The Marquesa de Santa Ooloma informed me of your 
intentions, and I am ready to believe on her authority that you 
really are a nephew of General Dillon's, and have no express 
design of annoying me and obliging the Emperor. But I can 
tell you, young woman — or man — ^that nothing would please 
Napoleon better than to hear that I had been shot by the 
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gendarmes in the act of ronning away in company with a 
ridicolooB little bourgeoise.^ 

The tone, the acomf ol langh on which Ferdinand ended, 
Btnng all that was left — and that was not a little — of the boy 
in Patrick. He rose hastily to his feet, and stood with bent 
head, his face flashed and his bine eyes lowering darkly. Bnt, 
after all, this bitter mocker was his King, and if that made the 
mockery sting the more, it also forbade resentment. 

<«This is no madcap enterprise of my own, yonr Majesty,** 
he said. ** I have with me an agent of the British Government. 
The deyil devour that d'Hagaerty 1 Where has he put him- 
self ? He will show yon a letter written with the King of 
England*s own hand, in which he urges yonr Majesty to have 
confidence in ns, and to allow ns to convey yon to the coast of 
Brittany. A British squadron is prepared to make a descent 
there as soon as yon reach the coast.'* There was a sound of 
footsteps, and a shadow in the entrance, and Patrick's voice slid 
once more into a falsetto. *' I can assure you. Highness," he 
continued in French, " we gave more for the iitd ourselves.'* 

Ferdinand, himself a master of duplicity, could not bnt 
admire the rapidity with which the young man slipped back 
into his assumed character. But then the tall and bulky figure 
of d'Haguerty was recognisable against the light. 

''This is the agent of the British Government, your 
Majesty,*' said Patrick. '' Count d'Haguerty, have the good- 
ness to show his Majesty the letter from the King of England, 
and explain to him the preparations which have been made to 
set him at liberty." 

The Count, bowing low, presented a folded paper, heavDy 
sealed. j 

''When your Majesty has read this," he said, "I will i 

explain our plans and the precautions we have taken.'* i 

The King opened the paper in silence, and went towards 
the light to read it. It was written in Latin, and he read it 
slowly through to the George R. at the end, and still stood 
there looking at the paper. There was a real doubt, a real 
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division in his mind : a donbt whether these people were to be 
trusted, a division between his habitual fears and his pride of 
man and prince, in high revolt against the tutelage in which 
he was held. At length he returned in the direction of 
d'Haguerty. 

" I do not know the King of England's handwriting," he 
said. '^ How can I tell that this letter really comes from 
him?" 

" Sire, what object could we have in coming here, other 
than to set you at liberty ? " 

Ferdinand glanced sideways at him. 

^' I might disappear with you gentlemen and never be seen 
again." 

" Alas, sire ! " replied the Count, gravely. " How terrible 
must be the prison which can inspire such an idea in your 
Majesty's mind." 

'* I should not be the first he had done away with," returned 
the King, significantly. 

^*If the King of England's letter and my own earnest 
assurances cannot convince you, sire, of my fidelity," said the 
Count, '* my comrade. Captain Dillon, may have better fortune. 
But where has he vanished? He can give your Majesty 
Spanish letters in proof of his loyalty." 

" Proofs of my loyalty, did you say ? " echoed a voice from 
the inner darkness of the cavern. '* Yes, the King shall see 
the noblest proofs ! " 

On the instant a light masculine figure, clad only in a 
flimsy slurt and short white drawers, appeared from behind 
the block of stone which lay in the entrance to the further 
cave, and stepped out into the wider space with a step as light, 
an air as hardy as that of a bull-fighter beloved of the people. 

"Pardon me, your Majesty," said Patrick, bowing low. 
" This costume is not one in which I would choose to appear 
before my King, but it is, I hope, less unworthy of an officer 
in your Majesty's Ultonia Begiment than that of a ridiculous 
littte lourgeme.^^ 
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The King laoghed again, bat this time in a less wounding 
fashion. 

" Ton Irishmen are all mad 1 But alas I '* and the King's 
tone was rather dejected than mooldng. ^'It matters little 
what my army wears, since in any costume it is always beaten.*' 

"No, my adored King,*' returned Patrick, earnestly, "not 
always. I have no trophy of Baylin to show yon, though I 
was at that famous battle.** 

" I am tired of hearing of Bayl&n,** said Ferdinand, pettishly. 
" There has been no other success for us to talk about.'* 

" We have no cause to blush for your Ultonia Segiment 
when Gerona is mentioned,** returned Patrick, proudly. " And 
see, my King** — he pulled up his sleeve and showed the mark 
of a bullet-wound on an arm as white as a girrs, but hard with 
muscle under the fine skin. " And this ** — baring his shoulder 
that bore the scar of a sabre-cut running down to the breast — 
" I got this carrying a message for Wellington at Talavera. 
Has your Majesty never heard of Talavera ? *' 

The King shrugged his shoulders. 

" Some skirmish, I suppose.** 

"Skirmish, your Majesty, to which the French brought 
two marshals and forty thousand men and were soundly beaten 
through two days of fighting. Tet I admit that victory 
belonged rather to the English than to the Spaniards.** 

"The English are bad soldiers,** interrupted Ferdinand. 
" If the French were beaten, the Spaniards must have done it.** 

"But after all,** continued Patrick, "your Majesty's best 
army in Spain is no army at all — ^it is all Spain, peasants, 
students, priests, garrisoning the villages and mountains and 
destroying the enemy piecemeal. Men, women, children, 
every one is fighting, and all are glad to pour out their blood, 
to give their lives in the service of their beloved Eling. Your 
Majesty*s enemies conceal from you what is happening in your 
noble and patriotic Spain. Let our Ferdinand YII. return to 
her and see.** 

" But I cannot throw myself into the arms of every one," 
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objected the King. "There are Atheists, Freemasons, Con- 
stitationalists." 

"These names mean nothing of importance. When the 
King returns to Spain, all parties will disappear : the nation 
will stand as one behind its King.'* 

Ferdinand meditated, silent. 

" Would that your Majesty's devoted friend, the Count de 
Almaguer were here ! " resumed Patrick, passionately. " He 
would reassure, would urge. Alas! I have only his dying 
message to deliver." 

Patrick handed to Ferdinand a paper on which Almaguer 
had written with a feeble hand his last message to his King. 
As Ferdinand read it, genuine grief, regret for a real attach- 
ment, clouded his face. 

" This recommends you more to me, Patricito Dillon," he 
said, "than the Eang of England's letter. It persuades me 
more to accept your plan. Poor Almaguer I I heard he had 
been murdered by Spaniards. Freemasons, no doubt." 

" By brigands, your Majesty — and the assassins have been 
executed. But time is precious* Will your Majesty permit 
Oount d'Haguerty to explain our project ? " 

The King assented. D'Haguerty, who although he could 
not understand the colloquy, had been attentively observing 
the lights and shades of the royal countenance, now came for- 
ward and began explaining rapidly and clearly the details of 
the plan for Ferdinand's escape, and he listened excited, atten- 
tive, persuaded. To-day beckoning Freedom smiled upon the 
King with a sweetness which overmatched the terrors of 
Napoleon's frown. 

Feminine voices were heard without ; Luzita's, with its 
foreign accent, mingled with them, and then they died away 
But they warned Patrick to retire. Outside all was again still. 

"The Marquesa is gone," observed the Count, listening. 
" No matter, for Charlesworth is still keeping watch." 

Presently there was another feminine voice, very strident, 
and a male voice of the soft English quality, but raised. 
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** I shall certainly require your arm/* exclaimed the lady. 
*' Mon DieUf mon Dieu I I hope I shall not fall into hysterics.** 

*' Pray lean on me, Madame,*' said the man. ^ Bat if yoa 
will take my advice, yoa will not go in.** 

*' Bat I want to go in. To think it is a grotto ! A grotto I 
How romantic.*' 

*' I assare yon, dear Madame, it is not. It is only a qnarry, 
oat of which the workmen get stones when they are wanted for 
boilding. It is dirty, and fall of draaghts. Why should yoa 
go in?'* 

^'Becaase I want to go in. Hold my vinaigrette, my 
friend, and be ready to sapport me if I feel faint.** 

The intrepid Madame Gaspard entered the cave, leaning 
with all her sabstantial weight on the arm of her cavalier, who 
delayed her progress by a noisy solicitade, intended not to 
gratify the lady, bat to warn those within of her i^proach. 
Madame Gaspard, on her part, was displeased at finding two 
personages — ^for the moment indistinct — in the cave, where 
she had projected a tete-a-tete with her cavalier. Bat she could 
only express her annoyance by uttering loud screams and cling- 
ing to him frantically. Ferdinand stepped forward to reassure 
her with his most sugared manner. 

^* Do not fear, Madame, there are no bandits here, but two 
very innocent mortals. I stepped in out of curiosity, but have 
found nothing, positively nothing, to repay it." 

** I can assure Madame la Oinirale thsA there is nothiug to 
be got here but a dreadful cold," proffered d'Haguerty-Bem- 
stein, bowing profoundly and sneezing tempestuously. 

'* There is certainly a horrible draught " — Madame Gaspard 
drew her scarf round her ample shoolders. ^* But, now I am 
here, I want to explore the grotto. How funny to be under 
the earth like this I What sensations it gives one 1 ** 

And as she made the tour of the place, her quick feminine 
eye lit on a tinder-box and a candle that some workmen had 
left on a ledge of rock. 

" How lucky 1 " she cried, holding it out to Oharlesworth. 
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" Let ns light the candle and explore this myBterions grotto to 
the very end." 

Gharlesworth displayed so mnch clmnsiness with the flint 
and steel that she at length snatched them from his hands and 
lit the candle herself. Monsieur Bernstein suggested that 
there were bats in the depths of the quarry, and that it is well 
known that these animals love to entangle their claws in the 
hair of ladies, thereby necessitating the cutting off of the whole 
beautiful eJievdure. Madame Gaspard was horrified at the 
habits of bats, but tnisted in her helmet for protection. She 
promised the gentlemen to utter terrible cries if she saw only 
one, and to faint if it came near her ; but she was not to be 
baulked of her adventure on the arm of her chosen cavalier. 
She led him away down the inner passage. 

" After all," observed d'Haguerty, looking after them, " it 
is of no great consequence, even if she does see Dillon ; " and 
he continued in a low tone, describing the preparations made 
for the King's reception on board the English flagship, the 
cabin converted iuto a chapel, the handsome altar-furniture 
and vessels of gold, the Spanish priest to serve it. Ferdinand 
listened in astonishment, and felt his prejudice against the 
English — called Atheists and Freemasons in his dialect— suffer 
a notable diminution. Already he sniffed the wind of freedom. 
But too soon was heard again the chatter of feminine tongues, 
and the white-robed flgures of two young girls passed out of 
the warm flicker of sunshine without into the cold dusk of the 
cave. Arm-in-arm they came, swinging their bonnets by the 
strings, and stopped short on seeing Ferdinand and d'Haguerty- 
Bemstein. 

" Well, young ladies," cried the Count, jocosely — ^f or he did 
not wish to appear private in his conversation with the King — 
^' why do you not come in ? It is true that there is nothing to 
see here, and that the place is dirty and damp ; but no doubt 
you find it very romantic." 

*^ Yes, indeed, sir, it is romantic," replied Blanche, gravely. 
*' See, Caroline, is it not precisely such a cavern as a bandit 
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chief might inhabit ? I can imagine his wife waiting for his 
letnm at the door, wUle a fire of logs barns within, before 
which a deer is roasting.'* 

**Her eyes stream with tears,'' continued Caroline, **and 
her face is as Uack as a chimney-sweep's with the smoke. 
Poor woman ! I hope I shall never be the wife of a bandit." 

'* Fie, Caroline I I thought you were more romantic ! " 
cried her friend ; then, lowering her voice : " How foil of 
mysteries that deep cavern beyond looks] I should like to 
explore it, but " 

Ferdinand was leaning in the entrance of the further cave. 
Blanche glanced timidly at him. The figure of the tail golden- 
haired girl, diaphanously white among the shadows, stirred a 
chord of Celtic sentiment and poetry in the bosom of the 
Count ; but there was no such chord in the bosom of Ferdinand, 
who remained severely silent and immovable. Before the 
young ladies had made up their minds how to pass him, a new 
arrival came clattering in out of the sunlight, scattering re- 
flections of it from glittering points in his uniform and the 
bright scabbard of his sword. The ends of his formidable 
moustaches curled against it, the stiff plume of his k^ stood 
up terrible. 

*' Pardon, Highness I " he exclaimed, when he had peered 
round him, and though his face was masked in shade, its ex- 
pression could be guessed. ^' I thought to find my wife here. 
She came in here. Where is she ? " 

No one answered except d'Haguerty, who denied precise 
knowledge, but expressed an opinion that the quarry was a 
labyrinth where with a little good will one could lose oneself for 
a long time. There was a touch of malice in his phrase, and the 
General swelled in his uniform. He lifted his head and roared 
bull-like— 

*^ Jeanneton I Jeanne-ton I " 

It was fortunately too dark for him to notice Ferdinand's 
mocking smile or d'Haguerty's, which was pleased. The young 
ladies stood together, a little terrified, a little scandalised at 
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the Oeneral^s vociferation. He strode to the entrance of the 
inner passage, which Ferdinand was mischievonsly blocking, 
and bellowed again with an accent of even more unrestrained 
fury than before — 

*' Jeanne-ton I Come out!'' adding several expressions 
that are not heard in good society. 

D'Haguerty became slightly anxious ; for it was not his 
intention to irritate the General to the point of getting 
Gharlesworth clapped into a fortress. Meantime, at the first 
roar, Madame Gaspard had flung her arms round Charlesworth 
and protested with sincere terror that she dared not go out and 
face Gaspard when he was like that. In vain he talked sense, 
and might have continued to do so but for a sudden apparition 
out of darkness into the circle of feeble candle-light — Made- 
moiselle Bernstein, grinning unbecomingly at the sight of 
Gharlesworth in the wild embrace of Madame Ckuspard. 

^' What is the matter, Madame ? " she asked, keeping her 
mirth for a latter occasion. 

Madame Gaspard turned, perceived the young woman, re- 
cognised her— although Mademoiselle Bernstein's toilette was 
by no means so neat as it had been when she appeared on the 
terrace — and gave an hysterical laugh. 

" We are saved, my friend, we are saved I " she whispered 
to Gharlesworth. " Give that young woman your arm, and I 
will accompany you. Quick I . Let us go out." 

Accordmgly, just as Ferdinand had, at the General's request, 
languidly moved out of his way, and the injured husband was 
preparing to seek his wife in the bowels of the earth, a group 
of three emerged from the inner passage, distinct m the Ulnmi- 
nation of a lighted candle. Gharlesworth carried the candle 
gingerly in one hand, while on his other arm hung Bernstein's 
daughter, dishevelled, but exquisitely demure in her expression. 
Madame Gaspard walked behind. The General stepped back 
bewildered, and his lady addressed him severely. 

'* Was that you I heard shouting, Gaspard ? I have told 
you before, my name is not Jeanneton, but Jeanne Marie, and I 
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have no intention of answering people who call me anything 
else.*' 

There was menace in Madame 6aspard*s eye as well as in 
her voice. 

** What the devil do you mean by hiding yonrself in a hole 
like that ? " he grumbled. 

'* I wished to visit the grotto, and Monsieur Charles was 
polite enough to light a candle and exhibit it to this young 
lady and myself. Have you anything else to say ? *' 

She turned to Gharlesworth and thanked him formally for 
his escort. But Gharlesworth heard not a word that Madame 
Gaspard said, for as he brought Mademoiselle Bernstein and 
the candle towards the centre of the open space, its light f eU 
on two white-robed figures, which seemed to have paused in 
act to retreat from the scene. Their bonnets swung from their 
arms, and their two charming heads, the blonde and the dark, 
were turned towards Gharlesworth and his fair companion. 
For an instant he met the gaze of a pair of wide-open black 
eyes, and then the two charming heads were abruptly averted, 
and two white figures marched away arm-in-arm into the sun- 
light. Gharlesworth hastily dropped Mademoiselle Bernstein's 
arm and blew out the candle. 



CHAPTER XVII 

To Charlesworth half the secret of Caroline's attraction was 
that she joined to the tact, the wit, the clear good sense of 
her own race, the temperate mind, the sweet-bloodedness 
characteristic of his own. Now for the first time, as she 
hurried away from the quarry, the elemental fury of the Latin 
woman shook her like a fever, burned in her brain like literal 
fire. She seemed to herself like a complete stranger, a person 
for whose doings she would not be responsible. First she was 
rude to Blanche, who, after walking at her side in offended 
sQence for a short distance, on repetition of the rudeness beat 
a dignified retreat. Then Caroline went on by herself, although 
well aware that her mother, to say nothing of M. Gerard, would 
be horrified at the idea of her walking in the park, several 
hundred yards away from the castle, quite unattended. In 
spite of her guarded existence, she somehow knew, as other 
girls even more severely guarded contrived to know, that there 
were different standards of conduct and propriety for men, 
especially young men, and women. It would not have caused 
her much emotion to discover that Anatole, or M. Lef ebre, or 
even M. de Neuveille had familiar acquaintances among strange 
young persons of another class. * But Charlesworth ? No 1 
from him she expected something different ; and she had been 
so sure that he loved her. Was not her mother even now 
consulting Talleyrand with respect to the feasibility of the 
marriage ? And Madame G6rard would regard a little incident 
such as that which had revolted Caroline, as a trifle unworthy 
of consideration. 

205 
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Thofi wandering alone, she came to a lime-tree alley nob 
far from the caatle, but screwed by its walls of clipped 
greenery. She walked np to the top of the alley, and, as nn- 
willing to leave the company of her own thoughts as those 
usually are who have unpleasant ones, tamed and went down 
it again. A gap in the greenery allowed a yonng man on the 
stretch of grass in front of the castle to catch a glimpse of her, 
and as she neared the lower end Oharlesworth appeared there, 
under the arch of green. She turned her back on him abruptly 
and began walking in the other direction, her chin in the air. 

'^ I am so glad to have found you, Carrie," said Oharles- 
worth from behind, with a humility in his voice which made it 
hardly recognisable. " I wanted to speak particularly to you." 

^'Then you cannot do so," returned Caroline, icily, still 
without offering more to his eyes than the back of her bonnet. 
" You know quite well I cannot stop [here iete-O'tStB with you. 
I suppose you forget" — here the bonnet tossed slightly — 
" how well-brought-up girls conduct themselves." 

He walked on, still keeping a few yards behind her. 

*' Oh these absurd French convenances/ Come, Carrie, be 
a sensible girl 1 No one can see us here. Mayn't I walk by 
your side for a few minutes ? " 

" No, sir ; once for all, you may not." 

" Please, Caroline," he pleaded, and the new humility in 
his tone was grateful to her ear ; ^' I want to explain, at least 
I cannot exactly explain, but to say something to you about 
Madame Gaspard and " 

" I don't wish to hear Madame Gaspard mentioned," replied 
Caroline. 

" I know she and your mother are not friends " 

" Friends ! No, assuredly mamma would not be friends 
with such a person. A woman low-bom, effrontie^ a woman of 
whom one should not even speak. A person who says horrors 
of mamma, yes, and of me too, things for which, if she were a 
man, you would kill her in duel, and because she is a woman 
and handsome you admire, you make love to her." 
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"I do nothing of the kind," returned Oharlesworth ; "it 
80 happens that Madame (Jaspaid ** 

" Will you be silent ? I don't want to hear anything 
about her." 

" Yon have contrived to say a good deal about her your- 
self," replied Oharlesworth, in a tone which was now dry 
rather than humble. "But if I mayn't mention Madame 
Gaspard, I suppose you'll allow me to say something about the 
Bemsteins." 

" Bernstein ? You dare, after what I have seen, sir, you 
dare to mention that gurl to me ? Oh, but it is that you are 
not canvmable / " 

Oharlesworth did not swear, for in his day swearing was so 
universal it was tedious ; the oath had lost its explosive quality. 
But he uttered an exclamation denoting contemptuous im- 
patience ; and in a stride or two he was at Oaroline's side. 

" Upon my soul," he said, " you seem to have a pretty 
opinion of me/' 

His air and tone showed him to be in full revolt against 
feminine tyrannies, and Oaroline was suddenly ashamed. 

" This is not fair to me, Oaroline." 

Another step took him in front of her, and, turning to face 
her, he brought her to a standstill by a touch. 

" So, after all these years, you have no more confidence in 
me than that ? I feel it deeply ; yes, I cannot help feeling 
deeply wounded by your conduct, your unworthy suspicions." 

Oaroline hung her head and, pulling out her little pocket- 
handkerchief, drew it hastily across her eyes, because the tears 
she could not restrain hurt her pride. 

"I can only tell you you are mistaken, Oarrie. If you 
choose to consider me a liar, of course I cannot help it." 

" I know you always speak the truth," she whispered, and 
her tears flowed faster ; " but you never came to our house 
since— «ince — and then I see you amiable to other people." 

Oharlesworth threw his honour and his debt to Madame 
Gerard to the winds. 
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*' Onght I to come to your mother's house when, if she 
guessed how much I care for yon, she would be the first to 
forbid me?" 

*' Yon think mamma wonld ? Try then." 

This with a little air of triumph. 

"Ton don't mean? Oh no, Carrie I Why delude our- 
selves with false hopes ? The thing's unpossible." 

The tears were gone like a summer shower, and Caroline's 
smile was bright as rain-bathed sunshine. 

" I have said to you before, Charles, that * impossible ' is a 
quite stupid word." 

" Your mother knows and she is not — ^not furious ? " 

" At first ; but now no longer." 

Charlesworth ran his hand over his hair. 

'' Caroline 1 Good Heavens I This can't be. It's too 
good to be true." 

He took her hands and they stood opposite each other, 
smiling as broadly as though this happy discovery were an 
excellent joke. Suddenly Caroline cried, "Some one is 
coming!" and would have started back, pulling away her 
hands. 

" Gently, my child," he said, detaining them ; "take away 
your hands quietly and let me look who it is." He glanced 
round and then laughed. " Why, it's your mother." 

But Caroline did not laugh. She took away her hands 
quietly. 

" Blanche told me you were here, Caroline," said Madame 
Gt^rard, eyeing the pair severely. " What does this mean ? Is 
it from Miss Chester you learn these English manners, this 
complete forgetfulness of the proprieties? No, I do not 
think so." 

Charlesworth stepped forward eagerly and kissed Madame 
Gerard's hand. 

" You are right, dear Madame ; it is not Miss Chester, it is 
I who am in fault Caroline was angry with me, mistakenly 
angry, and I followed her to make her hear reason. But I 
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have explained more than I meant to do. I have explained, 
for example, why I keep away from your house." 

" And why is it, my friend ? " 

^ Because I love your daughter too much and can no longer 
hide it." 

Madame G6rard drew her daughter towards her, and 
the girl's hand through her warm, substantial arm, holding 
it tenderly. 

" My children," she said in a grave and feeling voice, "my 
dear cMdren, let us obey the laws of reason and of nature. 
Why should I oppose the union of two virtuous persons who 
love each other and will assuredly make each other happy ? " 



CHAPTEB XVm 

A STRAIGHT white road rang thiough the forest of Valen^ay to 
the castle. The forest is no place of primeval shade, of gnarled 
wide-spreading oaks or silver colonnades of beech. Bather it 
is an extended coppice of bmsh wood and small trees, very green 
at the moment of Maj, and sheltering lilies-of-the-vallej in its 
transparent shadow. Something else, too, it sheltered in those 
days : mounted gendarmes stationed at certain points and 
patrolling its green rides. When the Bemsteins' heavy travel- 
ling carriage, its polished black surfaces shining in the high 
snn, its occupants silent and rigid with the sense of approaching 
crisis, had rolled in a cloud of white dust towards the castle, 
they had continually been stopped, questioned, their special 
permit and ordinary papers examined. Now the shadows lay 
long across the road, and the carriage flashed gaQy in and out 
of them unmolested, while the gendarmes stood afar off and 
the conspirators within laughed and chatted at their ease. All 
had passed off well, and if Ferdinand the Desired loomed not 
so nobly in the eyes of the Count, the shrewd eyes of a mer- 
cenary, as in the blue young vision of Patrick Dillon, from 
a business point of view he found the Spanish King well 
disposed. 

Before they were out of the forest a courier for the castle 
passed by them, cantering a reeking horse on the roadside 
grass. And if the gendarmes under the trees, counting the 
minutes to supper-time, did not guess what plot against their 
peace that gently-rolling carriage contained, neither did the 
conspirators witlidn it feel a minatory pang as the courier witl\ 
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his despatch-bag swept by them. Tet it contained matter of 
interest to them. There were important despatches for Talley- 
rand and an autograph letter from the Emperor to Ferdinand, 
expressing satisfaction with the Spanish Prince's letters and 
conduct, in terms which to some might have appeared offensive 
in their cold condescension ; but to Ferdinand it was welcome 
as the chill smile of some haughty beauty to her humble suitor. 
The reception of the Imperial letter made Ferdinand apparently 
forgive the unpleasant episode of the afternoon, and appear at 
dinner in a good temper which was not altogether assumed. 
After dinner play followed as usual. The two other Infantes, 
the Oaspards, Pascual Yillarta and others were at a loto table, 
while Ferdinand sat at whist with Talleyrand, the Governor 
and the Abb^. But he could not keefThis mind to it. M. de 
Barthdemy 's near neighbourhood stirred afresh the anger which 
had urged him to accept the offered adventure of flight from 
Yalen9ay ; the Emperor's letter, on the other hand, drew him 
back to his usual attitude of dog-like submission and hope in 
the ultimate benevolence of a severe master. Besides these 
mental distractions there was one more immediate in the near 
presence of the Marquesa de Santa Coloma, who was too much 
engrossed in her own thoughts to wish to play loto. The 
Princess was the only other lady not at the card-table. She 
was pretending to play solitaire, but, with her round pink chin 
on her hand, had achieved the almost impossible feat of falling 
asleep in her chair in a graceful attitude ; which did not pre- 
vent her lord from levelling at her from time to time, over lus 
cards, the reptile gaze. But his gaze was neither glassy nor 
contumelious when it passed over her to rest on the fair head 
and neck, the coral lips and broad white eyelids of the young 
Marquesa, who sat in a comer on a settee, close behind the 
Princess, occupied with a piece of delicate embroidery, of the 
kind that is made in convents. 

At length the hush of the whist-table was broken by a 
remark fnun Prince Talleyiand, spoken curtly and with a 
slight shrug. 
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** So, then, your Highness reyokes/' 

Ferdinand pushed back his gilded chair violently and flnng 
his cards on the table. 

^ That's clear. Bah ! this vists / It has as many laws as 
the English Constitution. I hate it. Let Pascnal Yillarta 
take my place.'' 

He rose and tamed away abruptly. It was rarely indeed 
that he let slip the silken mask of his manners ; and in a 
minute, turning his head, he said to Talleyrand, with a 
smile — 

*^ Pardon me. Prince. You see I am more French than 
you are. I cannot even play an English game." 

Stepping lightly over the sleeping Princess's gown, he 
seated himself at Luzita's side and leaned close to her, one 
arm on the back of the settee. With the other he took her 
fan from her knees — a fan larger than French fashion enjoined 
— and threw it open with a dexterous jerk, saying in his own 
tongue — 

*^ Marquesita, why do you do embroidery like a nun or 
a Frenchwoman ? A pretty Spaniard of your age should be 
practising the language of the fan." 

She stretched out her hand for it, but Ferdinand caught 
the hand and replaced it on her knee, with a momentary 
pressure. 

^'No, no, Marquesital You are a novice at present and 
had better take a few lessons from me. This fan will flatter 
gaQy between us and all these tiresome people, showing glimpses 
of our smiling faces, to convince them that I am engaged 
only in paying you a few idle compliments, all the homage 
that a poor fellow like myself can afford to render to the most 
divine beauty. But no I I must not sigh. That is a luxury 
too great for a captive. I will laugh instead." 

And he laughed with so natural a gaiety that Luz almost 
caught the infection. At any rate she showed a glimpse of 
the prettiest teeth in the world, and the two dimples in the 
transparent pallor of her cheeks. 
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" Tour Highness does well to be gay," she said significantly, 
'* for by the help of Jesns and Maria you will not be a captive 
for many weeks longer.'* 

''But I am not gay, enchanting Luz. I am, on the 
contrary, most sad. I feel I accepted with too much eagerness, 
with too little thought, the chance of liberty offered me to-day 
by your friends. I am a king, and the first thing I have to 
consider is the welfare of my country." 

He said this gravely and nobly. But while Luz admired, 
she also wondered. 

" Tour country ? Spain asks God every day for the return 
of her Ferdinand VII." 

" Ah, not so serious I Just one of those enchanting 
smiles I" And he smiled himself flashingly, between the 
wavings of the fan. " If I return to Spain, whatever I may 
wish myself, my country will feel encouraged to continue this 
desperate, this impossible resistance to the supreme genius 
of Napoleon. He alone is enough to make the odds too heavy 
against us." 

"The Spaniards have a greater general than Napoleon," 
replied Luz, her colour heightening, and her patriotic zeal 
overcoming her timidity. 

Ferdinand lai^hed a bitter little laugh. 

" The Spaniards ? What is his name, Marquesita ? " 

"His name, your Majesty, is the General No Importa^ 
which being interpreted is * Nevermind the odds,' and he wins 
victories for your Majesty every day and at the same time 
from the Pyrenees to Andalusia." 

The King was silent, wondering how much truth there was 
in the account of affairs in Spain given by Patrick Dillon 
and this fair enthusiast. At length he said, shrugging his 
shoulders— 

" Ay de mi^ enchanting Luzita, these are the dreams of 
ignorant people. But it is the duty of a king to be a states- 
man. All these disturbances in Spain, these English bringing 
their atheistic and revolutionary ideas into the country, not 
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only caoBe famine and lews of life, but wone : they midennine 
the Holy Catholic Faith and make Jacobins of loyal Spaniaids/* 

** What can I say to yonr Majesty ? *' replied Lnz, over- 
come with conf nsion at finding herself in ccmtroversy with the 
King. ** I am bnt yonng and foolish, and do not understand 
politics. Bnt deign to ask Patricito Dillon* He is a man and 
can speak better than I.'* 

** Nevertheless yon coold better persuade me,*' mnrmnred 
Ferdinand. 

In the shelter of the large fan he leaned his head ontU his 
high crest of dark hair almost bmshed the golden tendrils on 
the white nape of Lnzita. The perfume of that exquisite 
flower intoxicated him, and there was a tremor of emotion in 
his voice as he said in her ear — 

*'Tou are to me the incarnation of my country— that 
noblest, most beautiful, most loving and devout of all the 
daughters of Holy Ghurch. Our Lady of Light I You are 
well-named, you that bring light into the darkness of yonr 
King's prison-house." 

^ Princess I " said Talleyrand. The voice, though sharp, 
was hardly raised, yet the Princess started from her slumber, 
sending the little glass balls of the solitaire board rolling 
noisily over the polished floor. There was immediately a 
hurrying of young gentlemen, the King among them, to 
recover the truant balls, and when all had been recovered 
it was time to go to the chapel. Talleyrand, who, in deference 
to the Spanish Infantes, was always present at Vespers, while 
preserving a decent air of devotion, observed Ferdinand with 
cynical curiosity. He was paler than usual, with the fine 
pallor of the South, and prayed with extraordinary fervour. 
For what was he importuning his saints ? For the welfare of 
his unhappy country, for her success in arms against the 
invader ? Or for his own success in a very immediate and 
personal enterprise ? Probably the latter, thought the Prince 
de Benevente. And if that were so, he on his part determined 
to cross the Prince's prayers, with whatever vows commended 
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to Heaven. For if he sometMiig pitied he more despised the 
man ; and the elderly statesman and gallant was not himself 
impervious to the charms of the Marquesa de Santa Ooloma, 
whose beauty and innocence at once recalled to him certain 
passages of his youth and reminded him a little poignantly of 
his age. 

The following morning he sent Gharlesworth with a letter 
addressed to Madame Gerard, at the little ch&teau on the 
opposite slope where M. G6rard grew his vines. In this letter 
the Prince said that he would consider the question of her 
daughter's marriage to the young Englishman, of whom he 
personally thought highly; regarding him as a man whose 
character and abilities would make him very useful to Caroline 
in the management of her fortune. He also mentioned that 
he had received despatches which necessitated his return to 
Paris, and he begged that during his absence Madame Gerard 
would take charge of the Marquesa de Santa Ooloma at Tours, 
as he thought her too beautiful and too inexperienced to be 
left in the hands of the Princess de Benevente. 



CHAPTEB XIX 

Week TaUeyrand de P6rigord, Prinoe de Benevente, returned 
from Paris, he turned aside to pass through Tours on his way 
to YalenQay, alighting late one evening at the hotel which plied 
its trade within the precincts of the old Church of St. Julien. 
Next morning he had sent for Gharlesworth and interviewed 
the young Englishman at some length. Later he drove to 
Mon lUpoa in company with him. Caroline, gathering roses on 
the terrace, caught a glimpse of a carriage with the Talleyrand 
liveries rolling in a doud of dust along the white road below. 
She hurried to the cool saloriy where her mother sat rapidly 
covering a large sheet of letter-paper with indecipherable jmi^^ 
demoueke. 

** What is the matter, my child ? *' asked the mother, look- 
ing at her agitated face. 

**The Prince de Benevente is coming. 1 have seen his 
carriage," 

Madame (3^rd laid down her pen, and she also changed 
colour. She would not for worlds have confessed it, but at 
the bottom of her heart she hardly knew what she wished to 
hear. The woman of feeling, also the woman of theories, desired 
this marriage between Caroline and Gharlesworth. The common- 
sense business woman, who also found a lodging in that hand- 
some bosom, was conscious that she was engaged in making a 
terribly bad marriage for her daughter, and that even with 
Talleyrand's approval, she would have great difficulty in getting 
her brother-in-law to consent to it and also her son, though 
he was personally attached to Gharlesworth. She kissed her 
daughter passionately. 
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'' Go back to your roses, my darling.'' 

Oaroline obeyed. She walked along the terraoe, but she 
gathered no more roses. Sometimes she closed her eyes, as 
though that would shut out suspense. She came back again, 
stopping short of the drawing-room window, and, planting her 
elbows on the top of the terrace wall, held her dark head tight 
between her two hands. She trembled and wondered, for she 
heard her mother beginning to shout, as she did when she was 
excited. She could just hear the clear, deliberate utterance of 
Talleyrand, and then a voice she would have recognised among 
a thousand. She had not known that Oharlesworth was there. 
She began to fancy how in a few minutes he might step out of 
the window and come towards her with that light in his eyes 
which she had seen often since the visit to Yalen9ay ; how he 
might take her hands as he had taken them there, and look into 
her eyes, saying, '* Caroline, all is arranged. I am allowed to 
ask you to be my wife." But her mother's voice called her 
sharply. Madame Gerard stood in the window of the salon 
beckoning ; and her face was neither sad nor glad, only angry. 

Caroline, snatched back from flattering dreams, hastened to 
the salon. Her mother stood on one side, pale and magnificent 
in wrath ; on the other the Prince de Benevente, elegantly 
reclining in a gilded chair, wore his expressionless mask, and, 
snuff-box in hand, looked at nothingness through glassy eyes. 
Opposite Caroline, at the other end of the room, one hand in 
his pocket, the other nervously fingering a rosewood table, stood 
Charlesworth ; but not the happy lover of her dreams, not the 
masterful man who time and again had faced and weathered 
the storm of Madame Gerard's wrath. Bather he seemed a 
prisoner in the dock. His head was bowed, his thick hair 
was rumpled with the frequent agitated passing of his fingers 
through it, his face was pale, and his eyelids heavy as though 
they had been acquainted not only with vigil, but with tears. 

Madame G6rard drew her daughter to her side, and, throw- 
ing an arm round Caroline's waist as though in protection, 
pointed to Charlesworth. 
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** My daoghier, yon see there an ingrate.** 

Oha^lesworth raJsed his eyes from the ground and looked 
miserably at Caroline. His lips rather formed than articulated 
the words, " No, Caroline." 

Madame 06rard cried ont again — 

** Tes, an ingrate ; a man who has neither love for yon nor 
respect for me ; a man who rejects with soom the enormoos 
sacrifice we are ready to make for him ; who prefers to tread 
ns both underfoot rather than give up the most miserable of 
his prejudices — a superstition which, with English hypocrisy, 
he pretended to despise as much as we do ourselyes.'* 

Charlesworth spoke not a word, but turned another an- 
guished look on Caroline. The torrent of Madame 66rard^s 
indignant eloquence continued to roll, but, accustomed though 
Caroline was to it, it seemed for the moment only a confused 
and mentally deafening noise. When at length her mother 
paused to take breath she loosed herself from the encircling 
arm and made a step towards her lover. 

^ I think, mamma,'* she said quietly but tremulously, *' I 
should understand better what has happened if you would leave 
me alone with Charles a few minutes.** 

Talleyrand, who had remained perfectly silent, now spoke, 
rising slowly to his feet with the help of his silver-headed cane. 

'* Caroline is right, Madame. In this matter neither you 
nor I can be plenipotentiaries, and the principals will arrange a 
treaty more readily in our absence." 

"But, Talleyrand," returned Madame Gerard, in a tone 
already moderated and wiping a few tears from her eyes, " you 
forget the proprieties. I have already terribly compromised 
my daughter's reputation with this young man. I cannot 
continue to do so." 

" Ah, ta, ta I " Talleyrand shrugged his shoulders and put 
his china snuff-box — ^a gift from the King of Saxony — back 
into his pocket. " We are all sensible people here, and if you 
and I, dear lady, walk alone on the terrace for a quarter of an 
hour, I for my part give you my word not to boast of it." 
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Madame Gerard still hesitated. He offered her his arm. 

" We also have been young, H61oise. Since Caroline must 
hear some bad news, allow her the sad consolation of hearing it 
from the lips of one who nevertheless adores her." 

^' But always less than he loves his King Oeorge, than he 
adores the execrable tyrant of Great Britain,'* snorted Madame 
Gerard. Yet she had hardly said it before she was smitten 
with a sudden consciousness of her own injustice, if not her 
own absurdity. Talleyrand was regarding her with a look 
something akin to that with which he was wont to petrify the 
Princess. Madame Gerard was not petrified ; but she took his 
arm and went out. 

Charlesworth and Caroline -were alone ; and she waited. 
He did not look at her now ; he walked hastily up and down 
the room once or twice, as was his habit, and ran his hand 
over his hair. 

"Carrie," he groaned at length, "you will believe I love 
you whatever I do ? Promise me you will." 

"I promise you, Charles." 

He spoke in his own language and she in hers. 

" It goes to my heart to say no, it does indeed ; but I 
shouldn't be worthy of you if I decided the other way." 

Caroline perched herself on the long high stool in front of 
the piano, with her back to the open keyboard. A comfortable 
seat would have seemed incongruous with her mental uneasiness. 

Mechanically she clutched the edge of the stool as though 
she feared to fall off it. 

" I do not understand. Explain to me what you mean." 

He also sat down on the music-stool and took her passive 
hand, caressing it while he talked and looking at it but not 
at her. 

" Have you ever thought, Carrie, that if— if matters were 
arranged as we wished, the first thing I should have to do 
would be to become a Frenchman ? WeU, I didn't at first, I 
was too — too happy. But, of course, with your fortune " 

" Always my fortune I How I should like not to be so rich." 
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** I wish to Ood yoQ hadn't a pennj I A man doesn't care 
to be dependent on his wife.'* 

'* What does it matter if they love each other ? If yonr 
love is not stronger than your pride, well, then— certainly do 
not marry me." 

** My love had to be pretty strong, Carrie, to be stronger 
than my pride — ^bnt it was. Upon my word, I would have 
sacrifio^ my pride " 

'< What is it, then, yon cannot sacrifice ? *' 

"My honour, dear. Talleyrand, ont of kindness I know 
— even he doesn't seem to understand that «i Englishman's 
country is as dear to him as a Frenchman's — well, Talleyrand 
mentioned this matter to the Emperor himself, and Bonaparte 
—confound him — was pleased at the notion of an Englishman, 
one the Prince seems to have called a leader of the English 
colony here, turning himself into a Frenchman." 

" And for that reason you are not willing to do it ? That 
is nothing but pride. Mamma is right up to a certain point. 
It is a sort of superstition to think it matters whether you are 
called French or English." 

" But I am an Englishman, and our two countries are at 
war " 

"That is the affair of kings and emperors. You and I 
have nothing to do with it. But so long as this horrible war 
lasts, like it or not, my poor friend, you have to inhabit France." 
Up to this point Caroline had contrived to keep the calm 
argumentative tone which she conceived most likely to carry 
weight with Charlesworth. But after all it was her own case 
she was pleading, a case of life or death, and now she turned 
to him, compelling his eyes, and there was another note in her 
voice, a note of passionate appeal. 

"The question is, Charles, whether you will live here as 
a solitary exile, shut out from this house, or as the husband 
of a woman you love, who Ah, Charles I if you never 

become her husband you will never know how this poor little 
Caroline adores you I " 
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Her eyes held his, and for a few silent moments she felt 
herself triumph. But if a traitor, a thousand traitors in the 
city of his sonl had opened its gates to his dear enemy, the 
inmost citadel had not yet capitulated. He loosened her hand 
and bowed himself, hiding his face with a familiar gesture. 

"Charles, my poor Charles" — she laid her hand on his 
shoulder, and the mere feel of his coat was sweet to her — 
"why will you be so cruel, so unreasonable? Is it worth 
making us both suffer so mortally ? " 

He left her side and paced the room again. 

" Tou don't know everything yet. I think even you will 
see. He, Bonaparte, made it a condition I should serve in 
the army. He said I should be let off with a year's service 
and should only be on garrison duty in France. And your 
mother, who is much more violent against the Emperor than 
I am myself, actually says that is nothing." 

"Well, it is not very much." 

" Carrie ! Think of it I Even if Bonaparte kept his word 
— most likely he would not keep it — even if I never had to 
fight for him, I should still be a traitor. I couldn't take 
service under him while he is at war with my country." 

He walked hastily up and down, and did not look at 
Caroline, who answered nothing. 

"What would you and your mother think of Achille," he 
resumed, " if he had been taken prisoner in Austria, and had 
enlisted in the Austrian army in order to marry a Viennese 
lady ? Tou would blush for his disgrace." 

There was silence for a minute, and then Caroline burst 
into bitter weeping, covering her face with her hands, and 
rocking herself on the music-stool. It was only by a strong 
effort tiiat Charlesworth prevented himself from clasping her 
in his arms. He kneeled down beside the stool, and taking 
hold of her scarf, kissed it repeatedly while he poured forth 
incoherent endearments and futile foolish consolations. 

" I love you. I do indeed, Caroline.'* • 

"Tou don't love me as I love you, Charles." 
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Td give my life to make you happy, but I can't give 
my honour. Yon wouldn't be happy if I did/' 

''Yon don't know what you are talking about when you 
say that. Gov6mmentB--people flighting a long way off • Who 
is right? Who is wrong? Nobody really knows. What 
diff erenoe oan it make to them, anyhow, that we two have 
allowed oarselvea to be happy? Your family in England, 
the English here, would look ooldly on you. li these things 
matter more to you than your love, then, Charles, you have not 
a heart like mine." 

Oharlesworth suffered a mental agony which became ahnost 
physical Nothing he had said seemed to have been of any 
effect The whole contention remained at -the initial point. 
He had not supposed it possible that Oaroline, whose youthful 
wisdom he had so often admired, oould show heiself so obdurate 
to reason. 

** My adored child," he said, ** I seel shall never make you 
undeistand ; perhaps it is because you are a woman and I am 
a man. I wish to God I oould show you my heart. Yon 
would see then that it's not for lack of love that I'm giving 
up my chance of winning you. Bemember IVe loved you for 
years, and never dared to dream of happiness till lately. You 
don't know what it was like to me. But whether you under* 
stand it or not, dear, I must do my duty as a man, and hope 
you'll understand me better some day." 

His voice was very gentle, but Caroline had checked her 
violent weeping. Her tears flowed quietly. 

" There's nothing in the world I wouldn't sacrifice for you, 
Charles." 

" I suppose that's a woman's nature," he thought. 

He rose from his knees and took another turn in the room. 

^' Carrie," he said, stopping opposite her— and the note of 
despair had ceased to sound in his voice — ''would you really 
be ready to make a great sacrifice to be my wife ? " 

** How can you ask me ? I should be more than ready." 

'' Then listen to me. I mean to escape to England before 
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long ; I believe I Bfaall have an opportunity for doing so. If 
I Bucoeed— and I will never be brought back aliv&— I will 
work as never man worked before. In five or Biz years, 
perhaps in even three or f onr, I will have made a home for 
you. There may be peace by then or there may not. Anyhow, 
I would contrive to get you over. You are only nineteen, 
Carrie ; won*t you wait for me till you are twenty-five ? " 

^^I— I go and live in England ? Is that what you mean ? 
But no, Oharles.'' 

'^ I know it is a great deal to ask, dear. You would have to 
sacrifice your country, your fortune, perhaps ; very likely you 
would not be happy in England.*' 

" Happy ? I diould be happy anywhere with you " 

^' I thought you would say that ; though Heaven knows 
why.'' 

^'But you know, Charles, it's useless to think of such a 
thing. You forget my mother ; mamma could never live in 
England." 

^* But she would not have to live there ; you would, you 
poor darling. In a strange country, alone except for me. Ah, 
Caroline, I see it's a great deal too much to ask of you." 

*^ No, dear friend, not too much. But how can you suppose 
I could leave mamma, go far away from her like that ? " 

^* It does seem hard, Carrie ; but after all it's nature for a 
woman to leave her parents for the man she loves* And a 
good mother only wants to see her children happy." 

^* Charles I We should not deserve to be happy if we 
robbed my dear mother of all the happiness of her life." 

"Then you really love your mother better than you love 
me ? Well, that's for the best I hope you'll be happy with 
a husband of your mother's choosing ; but, by God, he won't 
love you as I do ! " 

^'No, no t Charles — ^You make me suffer too much. But 
I must do my duty, even though you blame me, misunder- 
stand me " 

Again she pressed her handkerchief to her eyes, and again 
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Gharlesworth could hardly restounhimBelf from catching her to 
his heart and tenderly drying her tears. Bat he knew Madame 
Gerard would find no excuse for such conduct. He could only 
beg incoherently for Caroline's f orgivenessy on his knees beside 
her. And when Madame Gerard appeared at the window they 
were sitting quietly side by side on the music-stooL She too 
came in quietly. She, too, showed signs of having shed tears. 
The storm was over. Gharlesworth stood up as she came in. 

" I have not been able to persuade him, mamma," Caroline 
said. 

^' I did not expect it, my daughter. I know him. He is 
obstinacy itself. But I confess I was in the wrong, Charles '* 
— and it almost shocked him that Madame Gerard should speak 
such words and with so chastened an air — ^* I was too hasty, 
I was unjust to you. Talleyrand has given me a lesson. Ah, 
if that man had as much sensibility, as good principles in 
politics as in private life, he would be the Tiberius Gracchus, 
the Aristides of his age." 



CHAPTER XX 

The troubling tide of intrigue had ebbed from the Castle of 
Valengay, and its life lay once more, stripped of mystery and 
movement, bare to peaceful skies like some tongue of sand 
deserted by the sea. The Princess de Benevente was there 
indeed, with her lady-in-waiting, but the Spanish princes 
avoided her society. Don Antonio, amiable as a man, could 
not forget her disrespect to the Infante ; Don Carlos, timid 
and suspicious, would not go into society without Ferdinand, 
and Ferdinand wanted no company except that of the brothers 
of the Marquesa de Santa Coloma. The secretiveness of his 
character prevented him from revealing to either of them the 
conspiracy to set him at liberty. Indeed, he himself thought 
little of it in comparison with his passion for Luz, which 
gnawed upon him, fierce and concealed as the fox of the Spartan 
boy, causing him to spend hours pacing the alleys of the park, 
moody and alone, forgetful sometimes of the offices of the 
Church, and sometimes of dinner. 

But while the King lived thus isolated in body and soul, 
far off millions of lives were {turning about his in remote and 
tragic orbits, and much nearer some few others, each not un- 
important to its owner, were being moved and guided towards 
various issues by the mere blind force of his existence. A 
young woman still brilliantly blonde, though a little assisted 
by art, sat on a bench in the Tuileries garden with Count 
d'fiaguerty, in the guise of Bernstein, beside her. The trees 
still wore the green of the young summer, the promenading 
crowd was still fashionable ; and whatever the fashion of the 
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moment, the Parifiienne knows how to torn it towards elegance. 
It was, as ever, a bright-winged seductive swarm that flitted np 
and down the broad avenue in the evening sunlight ; but some- 
how, with the grey wig and sober air of Bernstein, a new touch 
of age had fallen upon the Oount Instead of eyeing and 
appraising the strutting Women, each so sure of her own charms, 
he saw another throng strangely like it, yet very different. He 
saw the ladies who had enchanted the eyes of a young soldier 
of the Swiss Ouard, walking just here and so, in the days when 
the beautiful high-spirited Austrian Queen had reigned in 
yonder palace. Surely to-day was a dream, and presently he 
would wake up in the uniform of the Swiss Guard, a sword in 
a strong young hand, and the world before him. Alas 1 the 
dream had no such end. There he sat, having chosen the 
wrong road and doomed to pursue it now with the weight 
of nearly half a century on his shoulders. Not that the dis- 
honour of his calling affected him ; that he quite concealed 
from himself. But he had made no great fortune by it, and 
had dissipated what he had made. He was weary of dissipation, 
and also of earning his living. He wanted, or thought he 
wanted, domestic life and a certain income. Now, if this 
business of the King of Spain were brought off successfully, it 
would be worth a really large sum to him, and a reputation 
which would also have a money value. If not, it meant a 
prison, perhaps d^th. But how if the King, after all, refused 
to escape? Then he would get nothing for his time and 
trouble but a small sum of money, and perhaps a damaged 
reputation in his profession. The diamonds and notes in his 
breast pocket began to whisper strange counsels to him. But, 
whatever his other perfidies, he had hitherto been a true man 
to his employers, and La SuMoise, his companion, knew nothing 
of the truth of the adventure in which she was to play a part. 
She believed it to concern some English lord. 

La SuMoise was a Parisian, but of Swedish parentage. 
Cocotte and secret agent, she had had no luck in either of her 
professions of late, so resigned herself to earning a round sum 
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by spending a week or two shut up in a conntry-honse, ready 
to take any role assigned to her. The Oonnt had known her 
several years before, and had found the air of Northern mild- 
ness and yonthfol innocence, which she contrived to keep, 
attractive then ; found it yet more attractive now, being 
himself fuller of years and sin. And both were in a sighing 
disposition, weary of unprofitable days. The evening sun shed 
a golden dimness over the greenery, the flowers, the slender 
fountain, the bright shifting hues of the crowd, amid which 
they sat alone. It was a moment for sentiment, for con* 
fidences. 

" Ah, my dear child," he sighed, " these gardens bring back 
too many recollections. Had you but seen me here in old 
days, in my uniform of the Swiss Guards I But if I had not 
been too faithful to my king I should be a marshal by this 
time." 

^'Life is like that, my friend;" returned La Su6doise. 
" Young as I am, I also have my regrets for lost opportunities." 

'< Let us console each other, dear Anna," cried the Count ; 
and as he pressed Anna's arm against his side and held her 
hand in his, he saw visions of a quiet fireside, where the weary 
traveller might rest his ageing body and mind ; while Anna 
saw visions of plenty of money, and afterwards plenty of 
pleasure. And the corner-stone of these castles in Spain was 
the King. 

But this hour of pensive pleasure was but an interlude in 
the business that d'Haguerty had to transact. He had to 
secure trustworthy secret agents to act as servants, and two 
large travelling-carriages as nearly as possible alike. One of 
these would be secreted in a disused mediaeval portion of the 
Maison Prudhomme which looked on the garden. The other 
would be kept at the villa in the suburbs, where La SuMoise 
was to live in strict seclusion, except when she drove about the 
country with blinds partially down, made up to be undis- 
tinguishable from the origined Mademoiselle Bernstein ; for 
4'Haguerty wished Mademoiselle Bernstein's equipage to be 
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too f amQiar to excite remark. When Sam Yenning bad con- 
Btmcted the hiding-place in the other carriage, it mnst, with 
the Marqnesa de Santa Coloma*8 help, be brought to yalen9a7, 
and the King, and possibly Don Oarlos, be carried off in it. 
Hidden in this they mnst get across the Loire at Tours, and 
while horsemen galloping into La Yendte on one side should 
distract pursuit, on the other a travelling-carriage apparently 
the same, rolling towards Paris, should disarm suspicion. 
Horses were to be held in readiness by the smugglers, who 
had confederates and places of concealment on the route. The 
King, Don Oarlos, and their rescuers were to ride by paths 
known to the smugglers to Loheac, off which a squadron of 
the British fleet would be lying. At a given signal a body of 
sailors and marines would be thrown on shore, and the Spanish 
princes carried away in triumph to the shores of Spain. 

While the Count was working in Paris at the preliminary 
details of this scheme, Patrick Dillon, in Tours, was also not 
inactive. There were days and nights when, slipping off the 
slough of his femininity at the villa engaged for La SuMoise, 
he wo^ld be off and away to parley with smugglers in wine* 
shops, or to track with them the first stages of the way which 
must be ridden. He never visited Man Bepos^ fearing to face 
the sharp eyes of the Gerard ladies ; but the Marquesa visited 
him, and these private visits, ostensibly concerning the setting 
of diamonds, caused no uneasiness to her hostess, since they 
appeared to be paid to a young woman. But Madame de 
Ferriet viewed them with disquiet. Her inquiries concerning 
Mademoiselle Bernstein's brother had been so particular that 
d'Haguerty had decided that the wisest course would be one of 
confidence and conquest The latter item of the programme 
he did not confide to Patrick, perceiving that it would work 
itself out mechanically. And the confidence was limited, the 
adventures of the SatUerelle and the well-known money troubles 
of certain English prisoners being combined into a story at 
least as probable as the true one. And but for these visits of 
Luzita's, the Count's plan would have worked without a hitch, 
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When Henriette de Ferriet sat as nsnal in the grey solitary 
saloTiy the old Baronne safe in bed, and the Eoglish servants 
busy in their distant comer of the honse, it was with a new 
and thrilling expectation. For at any moment there might 
enter, like an enchanted prince regaining his own shape with 
the darkness, a yonng man, gay, handsome and well dressed ; a 
yonng man existing temporarily for her and for her alone. 
When the little square of light faded from the tall windows in 
their heavy wooden frames, and the pastels of the Baronne and 
the late Baron in powder and brocade seemed fading into the 
panelled walls, she would light a lamp with a green shade 
which threw a bright light just on one comer of the sofa, and 
candles in heavy silver candlesticks on the table, where stood 
the S6vres coffee-tray and the bowl of flowers. Then she would 
turn the key in the lock and sit waiting. Sometimes Prince 
Charming came, and sometimes he did not. When he came he 
never forgot to try the door, but, haviug made sure that all waa 
safe and kissed the lady's hand, would fling himself down in 
the lighted comer of the sofa with a sigh of relief at his 
freedom from the bondage of the petticoat or with a gay com- 
ment on some little event of the day. To the events of the 
day when he vanished from her ken he never alluded, nor did 
she ever question him ; feeling a strange triumph in the know- 
ledge that she touched his secret, and would not move a finger 
to grasp it, not though the fortunes of all the de Ferriets 
depended on her doing so. She played to him on the piano, 
he read to her and she improved his French. And although 
loyalty to the de Ferriets kept her from complaint, he saw and 
understood enough of her slavery to feel for her a pity akin to 
tenderness, but not to love. For Patrick Dillon was not of an 
amorous disposition, and his heart, like that of Luz Santa 
Coloma, was laid as a whole burnt-offering on the altar of his 
King. 

He certainly wondered he had not admired Madame de 
Ferriet more at first sight. And, for her part, the old Baronne, 
blind only where she chose to be, observed the unwonted 
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clearness of Henriette^s complexion, the Itutre of her eyes, the 
becoming wreaths of her silky and abundant hair. Oh, insolence 
intolerable I Henriette was daring to be happy. 

And when Count d'Hagaerty returned from Paris, he was 
weU satisfied with everything that Patrick had done. 



CHAPTER XXI 

When the Prince de Benevente's carriage had rolled over the 
bridge of Tours in the direction of Mon Bepos, it had passed 
a hired chaise coming in the opposite direction and containing 
the Marqnesa de Santa Coloma and her maid. Lnz, although 
concerned at first to find herself exiled from the presence of 
her King, had, in fact, greatly enjoyed her visit to Mon Bepos. 
To be thrown into the companionship of a girl of her own age, 
so sympathetic, and at the same time so superior to herself as 
Caroline in talents and education, had been at once an agreeable 
and an enlightening experience. Her enthusiastic friendship 
for Oaroline Gerard overcame her prejudice against the French 
nation, though it could not affect her devotion to her King. 
Madame Gerard had treated her with a kind of severe bene- 
volence ; because, although the Marquesa's benighted opinions, 
religious and political, might be rather her misfortune than 
her fault, they could not be overlooked. 

Talleyrand had forgotten that he had left orders for the 
Marqnesa de Santa Goloma to return to Yalengay on the s»ne 
day as himself. When her fair face at the window of the 
chaise caught his eye, he sent a footman running after it, to 
bid her await him in an hour's time at the Hdtel St. Julien. 
This in nowise interfered with Luz's plan, which was to have 
a last interview with Patrick before returning to Yalen^ay. 

But as she had never in her life walked abroad unattended, 
she took with her her mud — a Frenchwoman — and left her, as 
usual, with the carriage in the courtyard of the Maison Prud-^ 
homme. Now the maid was neither young nor pretty ; but 
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this did not prevent her from being happy in the conviction 
of her own attractiveness to the other sex. She was, therefore, 
little sorprised, and not at all perplexed, when a man having 
the air of a gentleman peeped oat of a window in the wing of 
the house, and, ascertaining that the coast was dear, kissed 
his hand to her. A few minntes later the lock of a side-door 
grated, and the same man, with a challenging smile and his 
finger on his lip, whisked into the carriage beside her and 
drew down the blind on the side next the conriyard. 

The Baron de Fernet was supposed by his British employers 
to be in Westphalia, sent there for no particular reason except 
that d'Hagaerty had insisted on his removal before beginning 
operations at Tonrs. But a good son naturally desires from 
time to time to see an aged mother, and there were quite a 
number of uninhabited rooms in the same wing with the 
English club. It had pained him to find that his sister-in-law, 
having lately deposited quite a substantial sum in a bank, the 
whereabouts of which he had not been able to discover, was 
apparently short of ready money. For, as usual, he had had 
villainous luck at cards, and, noblesse oblige^ a gentleman 
cannot cheat. He was s^moyed, too, that there should be no 
English lodgers in the house, although the Baronne believed 
that the foreign merchant and his daughter paid more than 
Henriette pretended. He had found out nothing particular 
about them, for those English servante were always uncom- 
municative with him. Business compelled him to leave for 
Paris that day, after a dismal week spent in hiding at Tours, 
where he had obtained nothing beyond his travelling expenses. 
It was only an idle curiosity which led him to invade the 
privacy of the waiting-maid in the hired chaise. For the 
second time he had seen an extremely beautiful young lady 
alight at the Maison Pradhomme, and remain some little 
while there. His sister-in-law seemed to know nothing more 
than that she was a foreign lady steying with Madam 06rard, 
and that she came to the Bernsteins* about the resetting of an 
old diamond necklace. 
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He BOOH learnt from the maid the name of the lady, her 
age, the age of her huaband, the positions and dispositions of 
her brothers ; also that she was staying at Yalen^ay. That 
" ce pauvre Prince Espagnol qui n'a pas le sou " was in love 
with her, beside the Prince de Benevente, who was not young 
and lame, certainly, but rich, very rich, and a man of wit. 
He wondered at himself for having taken the trouble to flirt 
with so unattractive a woman in order to hear this trivial 
gossip. But one never knows. Just as he was about to leave 
the carriage and its occupant a large travelling carriage, loaded 
with baggage, rolled into the courtyard. He watched it from 
behind the blind. This was probably the Antwerp diamond 
merchant retumiog from Paris. Sam came forward to help 
him down. He was a big^ unwieldy, white-haired man, 
apparently rheumatic. Having slowly climbed the shallow 
curving steps to the great door, he turned to say something 
about the luggage, showing a red face with bushy white eye- 
brows. Now, where had M. de Ferriet seen the man before ? 
He could not remember. The big man spoke. The voice 
had in it a familiar ring. The spy had keen and practised 
powers of observation, but it was only in the night watches, 
rolling in a diligence on the Paris road, as he saw imaged upon 
the dark the figure of the Antwerp merchant, blurred in its 
details, that with a start he put to it the name of d'Haguerty. 
Gould it be he ? If so, something important was in train at 
Tours, and he, de Ferriet had been got out of the way — was 
then suspected by his British employers. 

Now the Count, unccmscious of the eyes which had rested 
on him, plumed himself on having hit the lucky moment for 
his arrival. De Ferriet, who should have been in Westphalia, 
was in Tours, so Sam hastened to inform him. A disquieting 
circumstance, yet explained by his habit, well known to the 
servants, of periodically drawing on his sister-in-law's purse. 
At any rate, he was leaving in a few hours, before he would 
have an opportunity— it appeared — of recognising d*Haguerty 
or of spying on the repairs of his carriage. At another point 
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his return from Paris seemed precisely opportune, as he was 
jnst in time to have a talk with the Marqnesa before her return 
to Yalen^ay. Yet even here he was a few minutes too late. 

But wUIe the Oonnt was rolling through the barrier of the 
town, and oonnting the hours which most divide him from La 
SuMoise, with whom he had fallen in love as he had not fallen 
in love for a quarter of a century, his two young allies, Patrick 
and Luz, were discussing his character. 

^' Of course he is not a gentleman,'' said Luz. '' What do 
you expect ? It is not to be thought of thai a man of birth 
would become a paid agent/' 

*'He is a first-rate actor, and very ingenious," replied 
Patrick ; '* but the British Government has, I believe, cleverer 
agents ; only there are very few they can trust not to play a 
double game. D'Haguerty is an honest man in his way, and 
it is even a part of his honesty to be so anxious to sell your 
diamonds. He thinks me unfair to his employers in keeping 
them back." 

** But why, indeed, should you do so ? " cried Luz. " They 
were given in order that they might be sold." 

<< They were given to the King, Luzita. They have served 
him, first, in testifying to our good faith with the British 
Government, which has supplied us with ample funds without 
disposing of them. My desire now is — surely your own desire 
must be — ^that the King himself should receive these diamonds 
of the Yillartas, these jewels once meant for the Virgin of the 
Carmen. Let him with his own royal hands inresent them to 
the English Ministers, and they, if they will, accept them from 
him. But it is my belief that Uiey will hand them back to him 
with a bow, and that these diamonds of yours will be the means 
of providing our King with money, of which he will stand 
in even greater need when he reaches Spain than he does now." 

''That is dear. You are quite right as usual, Patrick.. 
You must take great care of the necklace, and not allow the 
Count to get it." 

'' He is capable of stealing it from us, Luzita, in the interest 
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of his Government. It would make me easier to be without it. 
That was the reason I asked you to have your jewel-case brought 
up. Now let us open it, and do you take the real diamonds 
until the King leaves yalen9ay, when you shall yourself hand 
them over to him. Meantime I will take the false ones. If 
the police should seize me before my job is done, the loss will 
be the less. The Count would be seriously angry if he knew 
of the exchange ; but let him discover it if he can." 

^'Jesu and Maria I" cried Luz, laughing, ^^ under such 
excellent teachers as my brother Diego and yourself I am 
becoming such a clever woman I shall soon not be a Christian 
at all. And;the proof of this, Patricito, was my invention for 
getting rid of Diego while we carry out our mission.*' 

^* If you have really done that, Luzita, you are an angel,'* 
returned Patrick, helping her to unfasten the jewel-case. *' I 
myself could not think of any means except assassination.** 

" Oh, Patrick I And my own brother 1 ** cried Luzita, quite 
shocked. *' But in truth, if my duty to the King did not come 
before everything, I should be very wrong in distrusting one 
of my own family so much as I do. Yet how can I trust him ? 
Alas I I see how false he is in his behaviour even to me. 
Sometimes he treats me with the most cruel contempt *' 

** Santo DiosZ What a beast I '* 

'* Sometimes with the most flattering affection. But perhaps 
I am very unkind, for since I have been at Tours he has written 
me several letters, telling me everything about our poor King, 
and how very melancholy he is. It is plain Diego does not 

know the reason, for he actually says Well, never mind 

what he says. Of course our poor King must wonder why he 
hears nothing more from you ; besides, he is stiU terribly diort 
of money.'* 

** Then the sooner Diego visits Paris to find out what San 
Carlos is doing about the King*s money, the better we shall all 
be pleased. But, Luzita, how if he refuses to go ? *' 

Luz threw up her head with an air which made Patrick 
smile. 
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*' I shall flee that the Prinoe de Benevente iiusistg npon his 
going." 

It was plain she was beginning to taste the sovereigntj of 
beauty, that sovereignty as to which the Abb^, now about to be 
hoist with his own petard, had been so careful to instruct her. 

The jewel-case was open, but Patrick had his head out of the 
window, watching d'Haguerty arrive. He turned to announce 
him. 

^ A fortunate chance I But let us make haste with our 
exchange. Ah I where is the clasp ? As usual, the wretched 
thing — *' fumbling for the diamond necklace ; " it is tangled up 
in heaven knows what. How it is more women do not commit 
suicide I shall always wonder since I have had to get in and 
out of their clothes every day. For Gk>d*s sake help me, 
Luzita." 

He seated himself in a chair, and Luz, with some laughter, 
first at his clumsiness, and then at her own, unfastened the 
gauze and lace about his throat and disentangled the necklace. 

It was certainly not unpleasing to Patrick to be thna 
ministered to by so much beauty ; yet the white hands and 
arms about his neck did not enrapture him so much as 
Henriette de Ferriet, to her own torment imagined, as she 
obtained a partial view of the Marquesa^s back and con- 
ceived the lovely Spaniard to be embracing her own Prince 
Charming. The little book-room had its spyhole on the side 
of the Bemsteins' salon, as well as on the other ; but Madame 
de Ferriet had never before made use of it to spy upon Patrick. 
These spyholes had been the Baron's invention, and at his in-* 
stigation she had used them once, to but too much purpose. 
Alone in the night the recollection of the treachery of which 
she had been guilty towards her confiding lodgers would come 
to her like a hot iron branding her flesh. It was a treachery 
that had brought her in that considerable sum of money, the 
whereabouts of which the Baron was so eager to discover. He 
had begun to reproach her now with her idleness, her want of 
zeal in the service of the French Government and the de Ferriet 
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family. But in the absence of old Bernstein he had seen nothing 
in the daughter to arouse his suspicions, and on her new lodgers 
she was determined that she would not be a spy ; unless, indeed, 
the spy of love. For as the carriage of the Marquesa continued 
stationed in the courtyard, and its mistress in colloquy with the 
reputed Mademoiselle Bernstein, the torrent of her jealousy 
became intolerable. She stole into the book-room, and at first 
only listened to the conversation between the Marquesa and 
Patrick, of which she could not understand a word, as it was 
carried on in Spanish. There was no suggestion of sentiment 
in the tone of either voice ; but there was more than a sug- 
gestion of an intimacy, hardly to be looked for between a great 
lady and a tradesman's daughter. It was at an unfortunate 
moment that Madame de Ferriet, succumbing to temptation, 
put her eye to the hole in the wall. While she was still looking 
the Count came in, and she heard the Marquesa greet him in 
French. 

'* You come just at the right moment. Count. Behold all 
the conspirators assembled I What message have you for the 
King of Spain?" 

But since the Count had been put on his guard by certain 
details to Patrick's adventure with the would-be robber of 
Madame de Ferriet, he had determined never to forget the 
existence of that small adjoining room. Accordingly, he laid 
his finger on his lip before he replied — 

** I beg of you to tell the Prince of the Asturias that I have 
been quite unable to raise him a loan in the quarter he men- 
tioned. But before you go, Madame la Marquise," he con- 
tinued, winking, ^' let me show you the setting of some stones 
which I have deposited in the little room yonder, for safety 
during my absence, as my daughter is sometimes a little 
careless." 

Madame de Ferriet had left the door into the salon half 
open. Even so she had but just time to vanish from the book- 
room, and, well oiled bb were lock and hinges, she dared not 
^tually close the door behind her. Quick as lightning she 
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readied the chair at her bureau, and began entering in her 
acoonnt-book any figures that came to her pen. D'Hagnerty, 
peeping in, saw her seated there. 

^ My child, my child ! '* cried the Gonnt in his moat 
hortatory Bernstein yoioe, ^ here is a door, not even latched ! *' 
The inner bolts were then drawn. *'I trust no one has 
found out where I concealed the jewels.'* 

In vain that evening did Henriette de Ferriet light the 
lamp and prepare the fragrant coffee. No Prince Charming 
appeared through the door which seemed now almost sacred to 
him. Only Mademoiselle Bernstein looked in from the passage, 
to excuse him on the score of business. Not that the pretended 
father and daughter spent the whole evening together. 

The Count, perceiving at length some possible advantage in 
tobacco, proposed to smoke a pipe with Sam in the kitchen. 
But before he went Erskine Charlesworth came in. D'Haguerty 
asked him whether he brought bad news, for certainly he had 
not the air of a man on whom fortune smiled. Believed upon 
that point, the Count and Patrick, aft^ the manner of their 
sex, paid no. further attention to Charlesworth's aspects, but 
proceeded to discuss the horses which he had contrived to pass 
through the English stables, and the smugglers' arrangements 
for the relays. The smugglers were accustomed to keep ponies 
for their own use in cellars under farmhouses and among the 
ruins of chateaux and humbler homes, with which the Bevo- 
lution, and above all the wars of the Boyalists and the Blues, 
had strewn the country in Brittany and La Yendte. Once 
across the Loire the Spanish princes, the Count, Patrick Dillon, 
and Charlesworth could take horse and ride with all speed to 
the coast of Brittany. But it was proposed that the carrSnge 
with the hiding-place contrived within it should drive after 
them as fast as it might along the high-road, to provide a 
refuge in case of mischance or the inability of the Infantes to 
ride so great a distance. The carriage was to have been 
empty, bat the Marquesa had now proposed to make it lesi; 
suspect by going in it to visit the Q^rards at Loheac. 
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" The Marquesa," observed Patrick, " actually suffers pangs 
of conscience at the notion of playing a trick on that old devil 
of a Talleyrand." 

" I did myself," returned Oharlesworth, " until it occurred 
to me that nothing would delight him so much as to get rid of 
the Spanish princes and have Yalen9ay to himself again. I 
only regret we cannot further oblige him by removing Don 
Antonio." 

"Talking about consciences," commented Patrick, "are 
you yet prepared to give up your parole ? " 

Oharlesworth coloured slightly. 

/'We are making good progress," he replied. "That is, 
the General makes considerable progress in jealousy. I've 
played — Heaven forgive me ! — a trump card in the shape of 
an invitation which Madame Gerard gave me not long ago 
to visit her. in Brittany. Accordingly, la G^n6rale presses 
me to join her at Ohenonceaux, where she has been allowed 
a suite of rooms for the summer. She is certain that fear 
of Madame Guard's anger alone prevents me from accepting 
the invitation. Yes — I am becoming a consummate fat and 
minor rascal." 

"I see my advice and assistance have not been entirely 
thrown away upon you, Mr. Oharlesworth," said d'Haguerty, 
looking with tempered approval at the new clothes which 
Oharlesworth had got at the Oount's importunity, and dis- 
approval at his haggard countenance; **and if you have 
persuaded Madame le G^n^rale that your death's head appear- 
ance is caused by your devouring passion for her, why, it may 
even prove an advantage to you. Although, it's my own 
experience that the ladies like a robust man, a man of fine 
presence " — ^the Oount swelled his chest — " and one who can 
offer them plenty of lively persiflage, besides the tender senti- 
ments the dear creatures naturally expect." 

Here the Oount sighed and momentarily fell into a dream ; 
a little circumstance which his comrades might usefully have 
noted. Instead of which they abandoned themselves to the 
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boredom which d^Haguerty's frequent lectnree on himself and 
the ladies inspired, until Gharlesworth said curtly — 

*'Well, I must be off. Bat I shall be here to-morrow. 
County at your orders, and I will giye up my parole wheneyer 
you think it is time to move.*' 

Accordingly, a few days later, when Gharlesworth appeared 
at the Maison Prudhomme with the usual grammar-books 
under Ids arm, the Count beamed upon him. 

" I have arranged the affair of your parole, man ami^ with 
the greatest ease. There Ib nothing now left for you to do 
but to write your letter to cb hon QMbroHr 

** I am curious to know what you said,'* observed Charles- 
worth. 

The Count only smiled cunningly. He had, indeed, 
imposed on the General with a romance which did credit to 
his imagination. The circumstance of Charlesworth's attempted 
suicide was inevitably known to the Governor through his 
secret agents, and d'Haguerty explained it to have been the 
result of an unfortunate passion for Madame Gaspard. This 
picture of a great and repressed passion, a determined suicide, 
had the advantage of corresponding with the General's notion 
of the British character. Farther, the Connt represented 
Gharlesworth as profoundly respectful in his attitude both 
towards the General and towards the institution of marriage : 
*'like all the other English, for example," said the Count. 
Tom between these sentiments of respect and his love for 
Madame Gaspard, the young man feared that unless some 
external force restrained him he would be unable to resist the 
temptation to visit her at Chenonoeaux. Pretty women are all 
fond of admiration, the Count observed, and the mntU of a 
sojourn in the country frequently undermines the severest 
feminine virtue. He had urged the young professor, he said, 
to give up his parole, a step which would naturally lead to his 
being confined to the town of Tours and placed under the 
supervision of a gendarme. The Count did not add that the 
gendarmes, always well acquainted with the gossip of the town, 
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would have no difSculty in accounting for the fact of M. 
Charles having fallen under the Governor's displeasure. In- 
deed, it required all his vaunted diplomacy to keep his young 
fri^d from being sent to join Featherston at Bitche, where 
the luckless heir of Upperdale was now immured. 

"I suspect, Count," observed Charlesworth, "you have 
made me out a stronger case than I could have done for myself. 
I have now only to write the letter giving up my parole, and 
establish an understanding with my gendarme about my visits 
to the stables." 

"Yes; and yet" — ^the Count shrugged his shoulders— 
" who knows ? Perhaps it is, you after all, who will have the 
use of Sam's fine carriage." 

" How ? Do you think the Spanish princes can safely " 

The Count spoke impatiently, but low, leaning forward in 
his chair — 

"Look you here, Charlesworth. I don't believe the 
Spanish princes wiU ever get into that carriage at all. It's an 
infernally annoying thing, when I've arranged the whole 
business in a way to add lustre to a reputation which, though 
I'm a modest man, I'll dare to say is equal to that of any 
diplomatist in Europe in the same line as myself. I shall be 
blown upon, sir, shall be damaged in my profession, and by no 
fault of my own." 

" What do you mean, Count ? " 

"I mean, I've a notion that Dillon's precious Ferdinand 
YII. is a mean-spirited rascal, sir. He's afraid of Bonaparte ; 
he licks the hand that's turned the key upon him. And it 
struck me, when I broached the matter of the escape to him, 
that he was frightened — frightened for his skin ; though Lord 
knows why he should be, for it would be you and me and 
Dillon that would be shot, my boy, if we were caught, and not 
the King of Spain. And it's glad I am to be speaking out 
plainly to you, instead of eternally manoeuvring round the 
sentiments of an enthusiast like poor Dillon, who's ready to 
ran me through if I breathe a word of my just suspicions.'* 

B 
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Now, as neither d'Hagaerty nor PaMck had been able to 
see the King ainoe the meeting in the qnaizy, it appeared to 
Oharleaworth that the Connt conld have no grounds for taking 
a sterner view of Ferdinand than he had seemed then to take. 
Every one, at any rate every one who had been within the 
cirde at Yalen^ay, knew that the Boyal fly was constantly 
endeavouring to soften the heart of the Imperial spider. 

But the Oonnt had been in touch with Yalenyay, if he had 
not again got inside the castle. Amongst others of its in- 
habitants, he had had some confidential talks with Pedro 
GoUado, the King^s valet and confidant. 

The Imperial police, like the police of other despotisms, 
while intolerably harrying the average citizen, had quite failed 
to master the band of agents and passive confederates of the 
Boyalists which existed throughout France, very active, but 
not particularly dangerous. Certainly Oharlesworth had been 
surprised that even in the depths of Bern, not far from 
Yalenyay, d'Haguerty had been able to count on the secret 
hospitality of a ch&teau, empty except for the Intendant. 
Here he had more than once conferred with GoUado. The 
valet had received no communication from his Soyal master 
respecting the project of escape ; unless the kicks with which 
he had been rewarded for conveying the Gount*s first missive 
can be called so. 

He had made up his mind then to accept any other which 
might come from the same quarter, together with a handsome 
donation, but on no account to deliver it. This partly to 
avoid probable kicks, partly because, on reflection, he had 
decided that the escape of the King and Don Garlos would be 
to the disadvantage of him, Pedro GoUado. The old Infante, 
Don Antonio, wonld be left, and would surely retain his 
favourite Perrico. Of what use to be the favourite of a mere 
Don Antonio. Tet GoUado did not betray his master's would- 
be friends ; he merely burnt the Gount's letter to the King, 
and left his further inquiries without reply. 



CHAPTER XXn 

"Look, Pascual," cried the King. "No I Nearer I You 
cannot see the fish from there.'* 

Pascnal Yillarta's pale face went a shade paler ; the vestige 
of a frown was visible upon his blond brow. If the King 
wanted to push him into the stream, of course he would have 
to fall ; it was the duty of a loyal gentleman of Spain to 
sacrifice both comfort and dignity to the pleasure of his 
sovereign. They stood by the miniature stream in the 
miniature valley below the castle of Yalen9ay, and the sweet 
hay scented the meadows. Beside the peasant haymakers, men 
in blue smocks and women in short petticoats with coloured 
handkerchiefs over their heads, there were children and young 
ladies, scattering it with wooden forks or piling it over each 
other with cries and laughter. The dull green of the cut 
grass was mixed with the faded whites and blues of wild 
parsley and scabious, and the foliage of the hanging wood 
through which the paths led down from the castle to the 
meadows was fuller and darker than it had been when the 
King had met the Count and Patrick Dillon in the quarry. 
The sky was pale and bare in the sunlight, except for one 
little cloud like a downy feather that hung there alone, hardly 
substantial enough to shine against the blue. 

But if the stream was bright and clear at the top to-day, 
it was still muddy at the bottom. Splash! Pascual was 
tumbled in, not quite head over ears, but deep enough to 
be amusing. The row of haymakers paused, rake in hand, 
to grin, and some boys throwing hay at each other laughed 

248 
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noisilj. The King laughed loudest of all at the Bnccess of 
his trick, which appeared to him vastly humorous. 

^* Ha, ha, Pascual 1 you can*t think how funny you look. 
Man ! you're as green as an old carp, but not nearly as 
cheerful. Oo and change your clothes quick, before the 
Princess sees you, or she won't be in love with you any longer." 
Having stood thus a minute contemplating his victim, hand 
on hip, his glossy black head bare in the sun, his white teeth 
shining in a grin as broad as that of any haymaker in the 
row, Ferdinand turned away and hastened up a gravel path 
towards a bench above, where he had left the Marquesa de 
Santa Coloma. He soon saw her sitting there in the trans- 
parent shade of the sunlit greenery. In her wide strtkw hat, 
tied under the chin with a green ribbon, and her clinging 
dress and scarf of the same faint-hued green, she looked 
strangely pale, and also strangely beautiful, wiUi the beauty 
of some woodland spirit. 

Ferdinand drew near, exulting in the trick by which he 
had defeated the policy or the fatality of interruption which 
seemed to pursue his tete-i-tetes with the lovely Marquesa. 
The Abb6, indeed, was more than obliging, but Pascual had 
shown a singular want of tact. The Princess de Benevente, 
too, who at one time had seemed positively pleased that his 
fair countrywoman should console the princely captive, now, 
if her indolence prevented her from herself watching over 
Luz, would send the broken-down Countess she called her 
lady-in-waiting to act as duenna. 

The Marquesa rose respectfully on the King's approach. 
He was still merry in the recollection of the practical joke 
he had played on Pascual ; but he did not tell Luz, because 
she was fond of her brother and fussy about his health. All 
he said was, taking her by the arm — 

^' Come, Marquesita, let us sit here and enjoy ourselves. 
I am to send away your amusing brother to please you, so 
you must forgive me if just for a few minutes I have got 
rid of your dull one to please myself." 
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He seated himself close beside her and kept his hand on 
her arm. 

^^ Lnzita ! Yon are not angry because I want to be alone 
with you ? " 

The full brown eyes looked languishingly in her face, and 
Luz blushed, looked down, was strangely imd profoundly 
confused. Then, recalling the importance of her mission, 
she made an effort and said — 

" No, your Majesty. I am — am glad." 

"You are glad? Enchantress! if you knew how you- 
said that. Truly, truly, Luzita, you are glad ? '* 

He reached his other hand across and grasped hers. Then 
Luz was frightened of the King, and also, perhaps, frightened 
of something in her own bosom. Had he been an ordinary 
man she would have started away ; but it was the King. 
So she sat perfectly still, and only went on speaking hurriedly, 
her eyes fixed on the ground — speaking of Patrick Billon 
and d'Haguerty and the plan for the King's escape. He, 
his hands still on hers, listened, or seemed to listen, and said 
at last in a low, urgent voice — 

" And you ? You will fly with me ? " 

*'I shall have the honour to accompany your Majesty as 
far as Tours," faltered Luz ; '^ but see I here comes one of 
the Princess's pages." 

With a muttered objurgation Ferdinand withdrew his hands 
and began scratching figures in the dust with his cane. A 
young gentleman was hurrying down the alley towards them, 
one of the bedizened youths whom the Princess kept about her 
in imitation of the Bonaparte royalties. The Princess had 
sent him to fetch the Marquesa, whom the Prince wished to 
see at once in his own library. The emissary seemed to have 
orders not to return empty away, for, in spite of the basilisk 
look fixed upon him from under the King's black satiny eye- 
brows, he waited to shepherd the Marquesa to the Castle. 

She reached the library, and found the Prince occupying 
his favourite sofa behind his writing-table. 
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The Abbdy sleek and well-groomed as nsQal, sat apparently 
at ease in an elbow chair, bat with a look abont his red under 
lip and bine chin soggeBtive of obstinacy. 

^ A chair for Madame la Marquise here by the table.*' 

The page placed it as the Prince directed and withdrew. 

** Madame, I find yonr brother, far from feeling gratitude 
for the letters of introdnction I have prepared for him, is 
most unwilling to go to Paris." 

''Certainly I am. Prince. I was sent here to exercise 
an influence over the Prince of the Asturias, as well as over 
my own brother. To incline Don Ferdinand to give further 
and more public proofs of his acquiescence in the rule of 
King Joseph. I do not say I have yet succeeded, but I am 
in a fair way to do so ; and now, at the caprice of " — he 
paused and swaUowed something — ''my aster, a charming 
child, but scarcely more, I am to be sent away to Paris. That 
I should enjoy myself in Paris goes without saying, but I have 
my duty to consider." 

The Marquesa's indignation at the perfidy of her brother 
towards Xing and Usurper alike swept away her fear of 
him. 

"Ton are being sent to Paris by — ^by Don Ferdinand, 
brother, and not by me," she said, sitting bolt upright. 

The Abb6 laughed sarcastically and shru^ed his shoulders. 

" But why. Marquise, should you wish to send your brother 
away?" asked the Prince, with a fine air of bewilderment. 
"TeUme,Abbd,why?" 

Luzita blushed, a bright rose colour, which the Prince 
did not fail to appreciate, cast down her eyes, and remained 
perfectly silent. 

The AVM shrugged his shoulders again in seeming 
embarrassment. 

" BeaUy, Prince, it is a delicate question to answer ; but 
even a brother must be aware that the Marquesa is more 
than pretty. She is here without her husband, and it is surely 
my duty, as a Churchman and a brother, to protect her from 
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temptation and scandal. Snch Bervices are not always appre- 
ciated by giddy young women." 

*^ Brother t " ejaculated Luz. 

"Yes, my dear child," cried the Abbi, with a slightly 
threatening accent ; "if you will not consent to be guided by 
me you will live to regret it." 

Luz started and trembled with indignation. How exactly 
the reverse of the truth was this explanation of her brother^s ! 

Talleyrand read her astonishment as well as her anger on 
her transparent countenance, and hastily turning, as it were, 
the leaves of his memory, he perceived indications that the 
Abb^*s conduct with regaird to Don Ferdinand and his sister 
had not been what he pretended. 

Now, since the little Imperial comedy of his compelled 
marriage, Talleyrand had believed himself cured of all taste 
for gallantry. But the singular beauty of Luz Santa Ooloma, 
her air at once of good breeding and of the most unworldly 
innocence — these were qualities to wing and sharpen the last 
shaft which the weary Cupid of such a man may always be 
hiding in his seemingly empty quiver. The Prince, however, 
had no illusions about the feelings such a love would inspire 
in the Marquesa. But while he could not aspire to fill a 
place which he was cynicaUy sure must be filled before long 
— -4^hat of lover to the young beauty — ^he was determined that 
a creature he despised so heartily as Ferdinand of Spain should 
not fill it under his very eyes. Smiling superficially he turned 
an expressionless regard upon the Abb& 

" Beassure yourself, Abbd. The Princess and myself will 
watch over this fair ttowrdis. Mj own idea is that the Prince 
of the Asturias has real need of a friend in Paris. My intro- 
ductions and the fact that you are as high in the favour of 
King Joseph as in that of our unfortunate guest should make 
you particularly useful." 

" My Prince, you are too complimentary to my poor " 

" Not at all, not at aU "—the Prince's reptile gaze became / 
glassier. " I myself should feel it a relief if our princely guests 
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weie left less entirely pennilesB. Go, dear sir, as soon as 
possible. A travelling carriage shall await yon to-morrow — 
at ten o'clock, shall we say?** 

Talleyrand conid not bnt admire the Abb6*s self-control 
and dissimulation. A certain patchiness in his complexion 
alone betrayed his fnry as, uttering a banal acceptance, he 
bowed himself from the room. Bat the Prince detained his 



'' Tell me* dear Marqnise,** he said, taking her hand, ^' is 
not the real trath that yonr brother, far from protecting yon, 
exposes yon to danger ? ** 

Lnz coloured and the tears filled her eyes. 

" Pray, Highness, do not question me." 

'' I will not, but I am glad to think I have been able to 
serve you. Power has sometimes its pleasures, Luzita, although, 
alas! it leaves the heart very lonely.*' 

The Prince sighed and pressed her hand. 

''Dear Prince," replied Luzita, returning the pressure, 
*'you are much more kind to me than I deserve ; " and she 
too sighed, conscience-stricken at the thought of her own 
treachery. " You are so noble, so kind ; you remind me of 
my dear Don Alonzo, my excellent husband, the Marquds de 
Santa Coloma." 

And, grimly smiling at his own expense, Talleyrand loosed 
her hand. 

But the Abbe was not yet gone. 

When the carriage stood in the courtyard before the door, 
the men cording his baggage behind it, the King came out of 
his apartments, alone and bareheaded. He took Diego's arm 
and paced the long, open portico which ran beneath the closed 
gallery. He was silent and preoccupied. At length, as the 
Abba's man waited, holding the carriage door for him, the 
King stopped in his pacing and turned towards his companion. 

'' Abbe," he said, " supposing the British Government should 
offer to find me a means of escape, would it be your opinion 
that I should accept their offer P " 
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The AbW raised his eyebrows. 

^'I wonder that your Majesty, who possesses snch an 
admirable judgment of your own, should trouble to ask me 
the question." 

He stooped and kissed the King's hand, saying in a loud 
voice — 

^^ Adieu, your Highness. May Jesus, Maria, St. Joseph, 
and St. Ildefonso have your Highness in their keeping ! " 

The King caught him by the sleeve. 

" But you have not answered my question. What do you 
say?" 

The Abb^ paused a moment, then, looking full at the King 
uttered a low emphatic — 

'^ No ; a thousand times, no I " 

He took off his hat in a deep bow and stepped hastily into 
the carriage. 

Thus was the reluctant Abb6 removed from the path of the 
conspirators by the diplomacy of his despised little sister. But 
meantime their affairs were much less advanced than they 
supposed. Not only had Collado abstained from delivering 
their missives to the King^ but a finer and more powerful hand 
than his was blocking the remaining channel by which the 
conspirators were attempting to reach Ferdinand. Talleyrand 
had given orders to the Marquesa de Santa Goloma's maid to 
bring to him any missives which might seek to pass between 
that white dove among women and the black bird of prey that 
fluttered clipped wings about her. And half a dozen little 
folds addressed to Luz he held in the flame of a taper, smiling 
cruelly to himself as they turned to black ashes and fluttered 
down upon the hearthstone. Also three addressed to the 
Prince of the Asturias he treated similarly, but with a sigh 
and a regret that honour forbade him from reading what that 
fair hand had written to the fortunate or — as he trusted — 
unfortunate young man. 

By the Prince's arrangement a stricter surveillance than 
ever prevented any private talk between the two young people. 
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To the Kiug the project of flight receded further and farther 
into the background. He spent hours smoking Havanas and 
recalling the least look or intonation of Lnzita's, to magnify it 
in recollection into an expression of bye. He hypnotised him- 
self into the belief that his passion was retained. Yet, why 
did she not answer his appeals ? At least they did not appear 
to have offended her. 

The Marqnesa meantime had ahnost foigotten the little 
uneasiness the King's manner had caused her when they were 
sitting together on the bench in the park. Her thoughts were 
concentrated on his approaching flight. Every day, every 
night, her anxiety, her sense at once of helplessness and re- 
sponsibility, became more poignant All was ready ; nothing 
remained to be done but to inform the King, to put him in 
touch with hiB rescuers. It appeared so easy ; as easy as it 
seems to a strayed butterfly to reach the outer air through the 
dean pane of a closed window. Like the butterfly, she beat 
herself agaiost an invisible obstacle. She wrote three times 
to the Kiug and received no reply. Mademoiselle Bernstein 
came to stay with the Intendant at the neighbouring castle, 
and visited yalen9ay, but failed to see the King, or even 
CoUado. In three days the Prince and Princess de Benevente 
were leaving the Gastle, and she had received a polite intima- 
tion that she must leave it before them. She had given her 
French maid notice, and asked the Prince's permission for 
Mademoiselle Bernstein, whose travelling carriage the Marqnesa 
wished to share as far as Tomrs, to spend a night at yalen9ay. 
She easily got the permission, but how to convey to the King 
that the critical moment was at hand ? She had grown to 
suspect her own maid and the King's attendants. 

The chapel was on the first flocHr, at the end of a gallery 
which ran the length of the castle. The Marqnesa occupied 
rooms at the back of it, communicating with it by a side- 
door. The King made it a matter of strict etiquette that the 
Governor, the Prince and Princess de Benevente, and all 
visitors of quality — ^Mademoiselle Bernstein did not count as 
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snch— should attend Vespers and exhibit a devout behaviour. 
The obnoxious Commandant Henri was no longer there, to be 
tormented body and soul by enforced devotions, but Ferdinand 
and his brother still found a certain amusement in the spectacle 
of the Prince's boredom, the Princess's jerking lapses into sleep 
and painfully open-eyed recoveries, and the Governor's gallant 
struggles to rise from his knees without afisistance. A prie- 
dieu chair was reserved for Ferdinand, and his Prayer-book 
lay upon it. On taking it up and opening it at the Office, he 
saw a smaU piece of paper, folded like a paper match or a 
marker, lying inside it. Stealthily, when all heads were bowed, 
he smoothed it open, and read, written in his own tongue and 
in a fine feminine hand : ^' Come to the chapel at one o'clock 
to-night and open the side-door/' He had to read it several 
times before he could quite believe his senses. But there it 
was ; yes, at last the answer to those passionate appeals of his 
had come, and how complete, how unexpected I His first im* 
pulse was to leap to his feet with an exclamation of triumph. 
But, plunging his face into his hands till only the high crest 
of raven hair nodded visible above their blanched delicacy, he 
poured forth a silent rapture of thanksgiving and vows to every 
saint he conceived likely to have interested himself in the 
happiness of the royal and most Catholic heart. 



CHAPTER XXm 

The Prince de Benevente, who in his oonntry home disliked to 
wear the air of a preoccupied Btatefiman, transacted most of his 
public bosiness early in the morning or late at night. So it 
happened at one o'clock on this particolar night he was walk- 
ing up and down his own library, while meditating the terms 
of a letter he was dictating to the French Ambassador at 
Vienna. His young secretary sat with suspended pen at the 
writing-table, in the strong light and shade of the green-shaded 
lamp. Suddenly a look of listening came into the secretary's 
face, and at the same moment Talleyrand paused in his pacing ; 
for there was a very slight but unmistakable noise in the 
gaUery without, as though a person walking along it in the 
dark had knocked up against a piece of furniture which stood 
along the wall just opposite the Prince's door. Talleyrand, 
pausing, said nothing, and again both listened. But whoever 
passed along the gallery went soft-footed as a ghost. Slowly 
and quite noiselessly the Prince opened his door and looked 
out, and he saw the door of the chapel, where a red lamp was 
always burning, opened as noiselessly. He saw against the red 
light a black, youthful figure, crowned by a high crest of black 
hair. It passed within, and there followed close behind it, with 
steps as muf9ed, another figure with a powdered queue and a 
glint of gold lace on the shoulder. The Prince de Benevente 
quietly closed his door. There was a long pause. At length 
the secretary said— 

** The last words I have written. Highness, were : * The 

Emperor would be strongly averse ^' " 

252 
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Talleyrand walked to the fireplace and looked at the clock. 

" Tiens ! It is only one o'clock I I thought it was much 
later. I don't know why I am so sleepy this evening, but I 
can't keep upright. I think I had better go to bed now, and 
we will begin again at half -past eight to-morrow morning." 

The secretary hesitated. 

*' Shall I look round, Highness, to see there is no one about 
the castle?" 

'' There is no one ; it was the Princess's dog. It has gone 
to find the Countess's room, no doubt." So the secretary went 
to bed. 

In spite of the impatience with which the King had been 
counting the minutes between half-past ten and one o'clock, 
the voice of his natural suspiciousness had at moments made 
itself heard. The note had been written in Spanish certainly, 
but he did not know the Marquesa's writing, and there was a 
chance that the thing might be a trick. There might be 
hidden doors, secret dungeons, in this old castle, into which a 
man might be lured. at midnight and never seen again, except, 
perhaps, as a white-haired shadow, shrinking from the light of 
day. He knew if he consulted his brother that Don Carlos 
would at once implore him not to risk his person on such an 
adventure ; but then Don Carlos was not in love. Pedro 
CoUado was a sturdy child of the mountains, ostensibly, at 
least, devoted to his master, and no coward. Accordingly, it 
was in company with Collado that the Kiug stole, in heelless 
slippers of green morocco, up the grand staircase and along the 
gallery, the manservant following in stockinged feet, and doing 
his best to emulate the feline sureness and lightness of his 
master's movements. But it was Collado who had knocked 
against the bit of furniture opposite Talleyrand's door. He 
remained in the chapel while the King pudied open the door 
indicated to him and disappeared. 

Ferdinand found himself in a small lobby, which would 
have been dark but for the veiled light proceeding from a 
room, the door of which had been left half-open. It seemed 
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Ferdinand began walking the room in an irritated manner. 

His oflBoer, from red became pale. He paused and com- 
pressed bis lips and then — 

'* Suffice it I am a loyal and faithful servant of the King. 
I come to tell your Majesty that the Count d*Haguerty and 
myself have successfully carried out the plans of which you are 
informed " 

*' Que demonio I " cried Ferdinand. '* Gan*t you tell me all 
about it to-morrow morning ? *' 

Luz exclaimed, in dismay — 

*' But your Majesty forgets. To-morrow I shall be gone." 

*' I do not forget that, Marquesa.'' 

'^ But your Majesty forgets that it is in my carriage that 
you and the Infante Don Carlos are to escape.** 

The King paused and reflected with bent head. Then he 
addressed Patrick petulantly — 

'' Go away and take off that dress I How can I have con- 
fidence in a creature neither man nor woman ? Have you no 
man's dress in your baggage ? " 

" I have, your Majesty, but for reasons '* 

'* do and put it on, iJien ! I have seen you look like a 
woman ; I have seen you look like a vagabond ; let me see if 
you can indeed look like an officer and a gentleman." 

Humiliated, anxious — ^for the king seemed hardly to grasp 
the necessity for haste or for caution — ^yet not venturing to 
resist his conmiand, Patrick left the room, and the king closed 
the door sharply behind him. 

The Marquesa was dismayed and shocked, in spite of her 
loyalty, by the conduct of Ferdinand, whom she had never 
before seen without his mask of exquisite amiability. Her 
mood, exalted, bent only on the consummation of the long- 
prepared plan of escape, was not one to lay her open to the 
seductions of a lover, even though that lover were her King. 
Had Tallerand permitted Ferdinand the opportunity of laying 
siege to the fair loyalist's heart by regular advances, he might 
have proved irresistible; but time and circumstance now 
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drove him to attempt the sudden storming of a heart aa 
yet scarcely touched by any emotion warmer than that of 
loyalty. 

He took her by the hand and made her sit down beside 
him on the sofa from which she had risen. Still clasping her 
slim hand in one of his own, he rested his other hand on the 
conch behind her and leaned upon it, looking in her face with 
great brilliant black eyes, at once bold and languishing. His 
big nose appeared to grow bigger, his Austricm lips more 
prominent, while the high crest of raven hair standing up, dis- 
ordered, upon his head seemed ahnost alive with the working 
of the tempestuous brain beneath. He seemed some swarthy 
spirit of evil, bent on the destruction of a blonde, unwinged 



^*Marquesa," he said, in a curt, harsh voice, strangely 
different from the mellifluous utterances she was accustomed to 
hear from his lips, '^ you have practised upon your King an 
insolent deception." 

" I, your Majesty ? " 

" Yes, you. Do not affect to be ignorant that I love you 
madly, i^om the first moment I saw your angel face I have 
loved you as I have never loved any other woman. For days 
and nights together I have neither eaten nor slept for thinking 
of your enchanting beauty. It is a madness — a madness, I tell 
you, my love for you, Luzita ! You have made no answer to 
my passionate appeals ; yet I felt sure you loved me — I knew 
it. But some horrible fatality has always prevented me from 
speakiDg to you alone. I could not even say farewell to you 
without witnesses. It was death, it was hell to me, Luzita ; 
and this evening in the chapel — ^your note. I come here, and 
what do I find ? You have brought this man here to laugh 
at me.'^ 

" Heaven forbid ! " cried Luzita. ** But no ; your Majesty 
must be aware why Patricito Dillon is here." 

** I will know what this Dillon is to you, Luzita." 

" A friend, assuredly a friend." 

8 
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The King smiled soornf ally. 

*^ Friendship between a man and a beaotifol woman I The 
trnth, if yon please, nffla mia^ 

'' I have blown him sinoe we were both children, and yonr 
Majesty mnst know that we are here, fellow-conspirators in a 
loyal conspiracy, to set oar king at libcarty. Oh, for Ood^s sake ! 
I implore yonr Majesty to remember that it is to-night, Uus 
very night, yon mnst escape.*' 

*' Child, yon expect me suddenly, and without preparation, 
to go on this mad adventure ? Santo Dios I I have heard 
nothing of yonr conspiracy or your conspirators for weeks.'* 

'* That is not our fault, your Majesty. The Princess de 
Benevente told me only this evening that the Prince, hearing 
that I had dismissed my French maid, wished me to know 
that certain notes which should have passed between your 
Majesty and myself had come into his hands. He wished 
me to know they had been burnt without being read. The 
Prince seems to have imagined things — ^things whidi were 
not true." 

The King laughed and swore angrily. 

" The old fox I the old atheist ! He is in love with you 
himself, Luzita, and he was jealous. That is clear. Ah, if you 
had read my letters you would be less cold to me, cruel Luzita ! 
Tell me, nma mia^ what was in yours. Confess you put into 
them a little of your heart." 

But in all the King said, somehow, nothing seemed to Luz 
of importance, except the terrible indifference he was showing 
to the chance of liberty she offered him. Bapidly yet patiently 
she repeated to him the contents of her notes, which had de- 
scribed in detail what had been done in preparation for his 
flight and when and how he must be prepared to make it. 
She added that the carriage was now there, and the two secret 
agents in charge of it spending the night beside it, on the alert. 
The stables being within the castle court, there ?ras no sentry 
in a position to prevent the King and his brother from dipping 
out of a certain window — ^their apartments were on the ground 
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floor— and making their way to the stables before daylight 
Once within the carriage, unless betrayed, they could not, 
unless by a miracle, be discoyered. 

The King, amazed and baffled by this singular form of 
resistance to his loye, which consisted in ignoring it, changed 
his attitude. He rose from the Marquesa's side and moved 
restlessly about, but did not interrupt her while she was 
speaking. When she had finished her explanations there was 
a pause. Then, pale, closing his eyes, which were bright with 
tears, he said in a lamentable voice — 

" I cannot go without yon, Luzita, and I cannot be left 
here without you — ^no, indeed I cannot." 

She responded eagerly — 

^ And it is I who shall have the honour to take your Majesty 
with me as far as Tours.'' 

** Tours I That is not what I want. Listen, nma mia. I 
will /consent to make this dangerous attempt, to do this stupid 
thing, on one condition. Shall I tell you what that is ? " 

" I beg of your Majesty " 

'' That you come with me, not to Tours, but all the way. 
If I am caught, and if they spare my life, you must swear to 
accompany me to my prison. Swear it by our Lady of the 
Carmen and by the Nails of the Orucifix. And if by a miracle 
I reach England, you must stay with me there, or how could 
I live in that infamous country, where they are not even 
Christians " 

**But your Majesty forgets," stammered Luz, *'that the 
Marqu^ de Santa Coloma, my husband " 

'' You put a ridiculous old creature like Santa Ooloma, the 
laughingH3tock of the Court ever since I can remember, and a 
Josefino traitor to boot — ^you put him before your King ? I 
have heard you say that to love the sovereign is the first of 
virtues, after the love of God. Luzita, you are killing your 
King, who loves you with an immense love." 

Ferdinand's voice had risen so much as he spoke that he 
had not heard a low knocking at the door. 
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The EiDg*8 insolting reference to the Marques de Santa 
Ooloma, on whom the Marqnesa looked with affection and 
gratitade, as well as with wifely loyalty, wonld alone have 
ronsed her indignation. It was also plain to her that the 
King was yielding to no passing impulse of folly, bat was 
deliberately endeavonring to persuade her to sin against hononr 
and against one of the strictest laws of the Church. She had 
not yet lived long enough in Madrid to realise with what 
leniency the Church treated breaches of the Commandments, 
provided the offenders had blood of the right colour or purses 
of the requisite depth. In the tumult of her feelings she also 
did not hear the knocking at the door. When slowly it opened 
she expected to see Patrick Dillon come in. But the young 
man who advanced in the full light of the wax candles, very 
pale, but with the proud port of a grandee of Spain, was her 
brother, Pascual Hermenegildo YiUarta. Whatever his emo- 
tions, his face gave no indication of them. There was some- 
thing expressive in its utter expressionlessness, between the 
haggard face of Ferdinand and that of Luzita, alight with 
indignation and proud shame. From his countenance you 
could not have hazarded a guess what business was bringing 
Pascual Yillarta to his sister's bedchamber in the dead hours 
of the night. Taking no notice of her, he bowed ceremoniously 
to the King, and said, in a level voice — 

" Pardon me, but your Majesty would be wise to return 
immediately to your own apartments. Your Majesty's absence 
might be observed.'' 

Ferdinand drew about him the mantle of his royalty. 

" And by whom ? What conduct is this, Yillarta ? You 
intrude." 

Pascual remained silent, immovable, expressionless, as though 
the King had not spoken. 

*< How did you know his Majesty was here, Pascualito ? " 
asked the Marquesa. 

Her brother turned his languid eyes her way without turning 
his head. 
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''The King was seen to enter the chapel. There may 
be persons who will not believe his Majesty is at his de- 
votions." 

The Marqaesa changed colour. That the King's presence 
in her room at such an hoar would destroy her reputation, if 
discovered, she could not choose but know ; had taken the risk 
gallantly, given it little consideration. Now the possibility had 
become an actuality her pride, her delicacy revolted. 

'* The King's enemies," she said slowly, *' must think what 
they will, but you, Pascual, must believe the truth. It was 
not for any disgraceful reason that I invited his Majesty to 
come here to-night. It was because it was necessary to meet 
a loyal, a devoted servant of his, Patricito Dillon, who has come 
to Yaleufay, at the peril of his life, with the object of rescuing 
the King and the Infante Don Carlos from the hands of their 
enemies." 

Pascual bowed his head gravely. 

'' What you tell me, Maria de Luz, must be the truth ; but 
a woman of birth owes it to her family to consider her good 
name before everything in the world." 

''No, my brother. Nothing is too precious, not even the 
honour of our family, not even the honour of the Marqu^ de 
Santa Coloma— nothing — to be sacrificed in the service of our 
legitimate King." 

The King once more had conunand of his countenance. It 
was pale but calm, and he stood in the middle of the room, a 
regal young figure, at whose feet it seemed not unfitting that 
gallant youth, beauty, and proud descent should lay the homage 
of their best. 

"These sentiments, Marquesa," he said, "are worthy of 
your noble names — ^more worthy than the conduct of some 
others who bear them." 

There was a silence, for Patrick Dillon stood on the thres- 
hold, recognisable enough now. Pascual Yillarta greeted him 
slightly, something condescendingly, unconscious of the differ- 
ence between the man^ he saw and the boy he remembered. 
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Ferdinand noted, with a fierce leap of jealonsj, his handsome 
yonng face, his gallant beating. Patrick, yagaely conscious 
of a coldness on his King's oonntenanoe, dropped on one knee 
and seemed, with bent head and lips pressed on the royal hand, 
to implore acceptance of his fervent devotion ; then, rising, he 
glanced ronnd at Pasooal. 

*^ The King has told yon of our plans ? *' 

** His Majesty has not done me that honour ; bnt I am not 
come here as a spy. I shall betray nothing, on the word of a 
Villaita." 

"I trust yon, Pasonal Hermenegildo." Patrick spoke 
gravely ; and then, turning to the King : ^* I am happy to 
be able to tell your Majesty that fortune, or rather, I should 
say, Ood and Our Lady, have favoured us. Our arrangements 
are all as perfect as we could wish — ^far better, indeed, than we 
could have hoped. The carriage is a marvel of ingenuity. 
Tour Majesty and the Infante Don Carlos may suffer some 
discomfort iu it, but need not fear discovery. We have 
obtained excellent horses, and they are waiting for us at 
the regular stations of our friends the smugglers, who on their 
part are as eager as possible to get all our party safe on board 
the British fleet. The night is dark, and your Majesty will 
have no difficulty in crossing the court to the stables, where 
our agents are expectiQg you.*' 

Ferdinand smiled slightly, disdainfully. 

^'To a mere soldier like yourself, Dillon, doubtless the 
matter appears quite simple. Has it occurred to you that 
this is a question of policy, after all ? " 

" What is a question of policy, your Majesty ? " 

" Whether I should fly or not." 

^^ Santo Dios! How can it be a question whether your 
Majesty should escape from captivity ? " 

^' It is very much a question whether the Emperor Napoleon 
is not the only person able to seat me again on the throne of 
my fathers. If I run away to the English I offend him 
irreparably." 
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'^ Jesa Maria 1 Bab your Majesty said nothing of this to 
the Count d'Haguerty." 

'* It is some time since I saw the British agent. I have 
thought the matter over since then. I do not believe I should 
succeed in reaching the British ships alive ; and if I should do 
so, I do not like putting myself into the hands of the English, 
who are Oonstitntionalists, Freemasons, and no Christians/' 

Patrick Dillon could not believe his senses. 

^* No matter what the English are,'' he pleaded ; ** they are 
the allies of Spain, they will put your Majesty at the head of 
the patriotic armies, and give yon back to your country, which 
desires nothing so much of God and the saints as your Majesty's 
return." 

^' And much good I should do to my country by getting 
myself shot under a hedge or shut up in a fortress for life, 
without the least chance of inducing the Emperor to put me on 
my throne again. Many thanks, seflor I " 

" Does your Majesty trust to Napoleon," cried Patrick — 
" to the most treacherous enemy of Spain and of your Majesty's 
most sacred person ? Oh, for God's sake, trust in the swords, 
in the unconquerable hearts of your loyal Spaniards I Believe 
me, they lie to you here if they tell you that the French are 
masters of Spain. Every day they lose ground ; they are driven 
back, only a little it may be, but still at the sword's point. By 
the Nails of the Crucifix, if your Majesty were but at the head 
of his armies he would sweep them across the Pyrenees to- 
morrow." 

'* For an Irishman you are very Spanish, sefior Captain," 
interrupted the King drily. *' As a general, I do not consider 
myself equal to a French marshal, to say nothing of Napoleon 
himself. Nevertheless, I am well content that my Spaniards 
should continue to buzz round the intrusive King like a 
swarm of mosquitoes." 

Patrick stared, dumfounded. Was this indeed Ferdinand 
the Desired ? Luz sat listening, chin on hand and eyes down- 
cast. Now she rose quickly, and in her turn flung herself on 
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her knees before the King, seizuig a hand which in hers did 
not hang lunplj, as it had done in the clasp of the young 
soldier. 

'*My King, come away I There is some poison in this 
place — ^the poison of lies. Come away ! Be onr noble King — 
the King of noble Spain.*' 

Ferdinand bent his dark head and spoke very low. 

*' Yon know on what condition I will come, Lnzita. For 
yonr sake I am ready to throw away my crown, even my life." 

She answered aloud — 

^' For the sake of yonr honour, my King. Loyal men have 
risked their lives to save yonr Majesty.** 

The King shrugged his shoulders. 

^' The British Oovemment will pay them,** he said. 

Patrick cried out — 

*' No, your Majesty, I am no agent of the British €h}vem- 
ment ; I am in your Majesty's own service, and in that of the 
Central Junta, as my letters have shown.*' 

The King seemed neither to see nor hear him. He addressed 
himself to the Marquesa solely. 

" It is in your hands, Lnzita. Tell me whether I am to go 
or stay." 

Patrick turned to her eagerly — 

" But, Lnzita, you are surely of opinion that his Majesty 
should go ? " 

*' I pray God that his Majesty may do so,** replied Luz, 
who had risen to her feet and stood between the King and 
Patrick. '^But the condition he makes is impossible. The 
King wishes me to accompany him not only to Tours, but all 
the way— to the ships, to England.'* 

Patrick was entirely puzzled. 

^' I fear that is impossible ; it would be a great risk, great 
discomfort for his Majesty and the Infante Don Carlos to make 
the whole journey in your carriage, and a lady could not ride 
with us.*' 

*' It does not matter," said the King, with unmistakable 
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obstinacy. '* I will trust myself to the Marqnesa de Santa 
Goloma, and to no one else." 

Patrick was silent a moment, and then — 

'* If that is so, yonr Majesty, I am prepared on our side to 
accept the additional risk, if the Marqnesa " 

He looked at Luz. Pale and trembling, but without hesita- 
tion, she answered — 

"No, Patricito I Can you not understand ? I am willing 
to sacrifice my life to save the King, but not my honour and 
the honour of the Marquds de Santa Ooloma — ^no 1 '' 

Pascual, with a motion of his head, signified approval. 

" Alas, Luzita I '* said the King in his suavest tone, " it is 
a little late now to change your mind. The castle is already 
whispering of my presence here, and what wiU old Santa 
Goloma think if it comes to his ears that you have an Irish 
captain attending you, disguised as your lady's maid ? Believe 
me, he would think little of the rest in comparison. But 
earamba^ without any such comparisons, I have yet to learn 
there is a family in Spain so noble that it deems itself dis- 
graced if one of its daughters wins the love of a Bourbon and 
her King." 

" Pardon me, Luzita I " cried Patrick, impulsively approach- 
ing the Marqnesa and kissing her chill hand. Her air was as 
dignified, abnost as cold as that of her brother, but the anguish 
of her soul was written on her white brow and in the beautiful 
eyes which she turned upon the young soldier. 

"Alas! my friend," she breathed, "we have both been 
mistaken indeed." 

It was not in Ferdinand's heart to understand the nature of 
the bond, lofty, impersonal, sentimental, which existed between 
these two. The swift speech and action of the young man, the 
Marquesa's low response, roused in him a violent passion com- 
pounded of two elements — the jealousy of a Meridional and the 
resentment of a thwarted prince. 

CoUado appeared in the doorway, drawn thither by curiosity. 

"Your Highness caUed?" 
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His yellow livery was perfect, exoept for the absence of the 
budded shoes* His little sharp eyes glanced round from one 
to the other, while he held Us powdered head straight and 
square with his shoulders. 

The King glared at him for a moment ; then, as though 
Btmck by an idea, went into the dressing-room and spoke a few 
words to the lacquey. He returned, and looked with vicious 
eyes at the Marquesa and Patrick, who were speaking together 
in tones low, spiritless, and sad. Ferdinand threw himself into a 
gilded chair, and sat there with a fine haughty grace, as though 
it had been a throne. The Marquesa, Patrick, even Pascual, 
felt humiliated under his survey. 

^* Yes, I was mad, quite mad, for a moment ; in danger of 
conunitting the greatest f olly,'^ he said, speaking with pauses 
which no one felt inclined to fill. '* For reasons of your own, 
Marquesa, you have prevented me from doing bo. Good. Now 
I say to you, Patricito Dillon, go back, and tell my loyal sub- 
jects this— even if I could escape from Yalengay, I do not 
choose to be put on the throne by atheists and Oonstitn- 
tionalists, English or Spanish. When I come back it must be 
as absolute King. Napoleon would make me that. I suppose 
the sefior Captain thinks I ought to be grateful to him for 
coming here to rescue me. I am not at all grateful ; he is my 
enemy. Why am I kept a prisoner, without money, surrounded 
by sentries ? Because these irritating attempts to rescue me 
make the Emperor believe I wish to join his enemies. My 
whole conduct is bent towards making him understand that I 
wish to be Ids friend and ally, and a meddlesome fellow comes 
in, without invitation, and undoes all that my diplomacy has 
effected, even puts my life in danger ; fpr we know what 
happened to my unfortunate cousin, the Due d'Enghien.'' 

At length, raising his head, Patrick spoke in a low but firm 
voice — 

*^ My King, it is true that I am in myself nothing — ^young, 
foolish, of no great family ; yet it is Spain that sends me — ^poor 
Spain, that can find no wiser, nobler envoy to send, and believe 
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me, patriotic Spain will accept nothing at the hands of Napoleon* 
If her legitimate King himself came back as the ally of the 
French he would be met by faces without joy and hearts with- 
out pride. The Bevolutionaries, the Freemasons, would then 
be able to say : * It is we alone who hold high the banner of 
Spain ! * It is not to lead a forlorn hope that your Majesty is 
implored to return ; it is to place yourself at the head of an 
nnconquered nation, which has already fought half its battles 
and means to fight the other half." 

^^That is true,*' said Luz emphatically. ^'Tour Majesty 
may trust this gentleman." 

"Your friend, Luzita?" commented the King, with a 
Biffcasm she did not apprehend. " Many thanks ! I have wiser 
counsellors." 

There was again a pause, till Patrick moved, like a man 
waking from a dream. 

" Then, your Majesty, it seems I have nothing further to do 
except to make my way to the stables and tell my men to go to 
bed.'* 

The King hesitated, changed colour, rose from his chair, 
and seemed about to speak, but remained silent 

In the pause that followed there was heard a pattering of 
slippered feet outside the door. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

** But where is his Highnefls ? *' interrogatod a sharp, qaemlonB 
voice ; and on being answered cried emphatically — 

" Very improper I Excessively improper I " 

Wrapping his snnfl-colonred dressing-gown abont him, and 
holding high his little head, crowned with a bandana handker- 
chief, which was tied in a bow in front, the Governor stalked 
into the room. 

He contemplated the company assembled there with so 
amazed a severity that he forgot to salute the £ing. 

" What is this. Highness ? What has happened ? I was 
told yonr Highness was in the chapel and desired my presence. 
I was surprised, even alarmed, bat I did not expect that I 
should be invited to assist at a scene — a scene in effect so 
little becoming " 

The Prince de Benevente, standing in the doorway at the 
Governor's back, blessed his stars that it was not in the dress- 
ing gown and bandana turban which he, too, wore in his hours 
of ease that he was compelled to appear before the beautiful 
Marquesa. After sending Pascual to his sister's apartments, 
the Prince had remained listening and wondering, and his 
door ajar. His dress was complete, even to the diamond 
shirt-studs; but not having his cane he leaned gracefully 
with one hand on the jamb of the door. It was partly out 
of curiosity and partly to protect Luz that he had come. The 
King made a gesture which seemed to sweep contemptuously 
aside the Governor's criticisms. 

*' Monsieur le Gouverneur," he said, " I summon you here 
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simply as representative of his Majesty the Emperor. I desure 
to denonnoe to yon this yonng man who has had the insolence 
to introdnce himself into the castle, into the very apartments, 
of the Marqnise de Santa Ooloma with the intention of per- 
suading me to escape and to place myself at the head of the 
Spaniards in revolt against the brother of his Imperial Majesty. 
I regret to appear to act with a want of generosity towards 
this yonng madman, and I wonld recommend him to the 
Emperor's mercy; bat I cannot consent to have my good 
relations with his Imperial Majesty imperilled by the blind 
fanaticism of my countrymen or by the intrigues of the 
British Government." 

In a strange, half-stupefied silence of the soul, like a man 
under the influence of a drug, Patrick listened to this denuncia- 
tion of himself by his King. 

'^ How, sir I " cried the Governor, trembling with agitation 
and frowning formidably under the big bow of his bandana. 
*' You have dared to evade the surveillance of the police, to 
introduce yourself into the Castle of Yalengay without their 
knowledge ? Oh, but you were properly mistaken if you 
thought that you were going to escape the vigilance of the 
Governor himself I '* 

Talleyrand beneath his mask was divided between an almost 
amused contempt for Ferdinand and a cold spasm of horror 
at the thought that be himself had come so near passively 
assisting in a plot for the escape of the Emperor*s prisoner. 
He looked, too, at Luz. She alone had remained seated, 
somewhat apart from the rest. Her profile was towards him, 
and, so far as he could see it through the rhythmic waving 
of her fan, it was cold, proud, expressionless as that of her 
brother Fascual. But when the Governor's scolding voice 
had ceased she rose, looked haughtily round upon the company, 
and said in her slow foreign French-^ 

''What his Highness has said is not the truth. This 
young man is not a conspirator, he is my lover. That is why 
he is in the castle.** 
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She said this in a dear voioe with that amazing aplomB 
with which very simple personB will sometimes say terrible 
things. 

Patrick, who had heard ahnost without emotion the King's 
denunciation of himself, uttered a cry of horror and started 
towards her. 

"Luzita I For Ood*s sake I Tou do not know what you 
are saying. Let me die. What does it matter ? '* 

Pascnal at the same moment made his indignant and 
bewildered protest against his sister's self-aocnsation. But as 
both spoke in Spanidi their agitation alone was understood by 
the Governor and Talleyrand. Nevertheless, Talleyrand did 
not believe that Luz had spoken the truth. His jealous heart, 
which had given a bound for a moment, was pacified by her 
face and air which gave the lie to her assertion. The Eiug, 
however, believed it, and any compunction that he felt at his 
betrayal of Patrick was immediately scorched up in the fire of 
his j^ousy. 

** Monsieur le Qouverneur,'* he said, *'I repeat that this 
young man is a Spaniard and a secret agent of the British 
Government. As to his relations with the Marquesa de Santa 
Ooloma I have not inquired, since what motive have I for 
interesting myself in them ? '* 

** What motive had your Highness in coming to my apart- 
ments to-night?" inquired Luz, turning towards him the 
proud grace of her head on her long white neck. The ques- 
tion was a difficult one for Ferdinand to answer, and whOe 
he remained silent Patrick, stepping forward, addressed the 
Governor — 

'^ I believe, sir, that you will understand the generosity of 
this amiable lady. It gives me the greatest pain that she 
should, for my poor sake, accuse herself--a woman whose 
honour is without a stain— of a cun of which she is incapable. 
I made my way into the castle disguised as a woman in order 
to see the King of Spain. He came here to meet me I know 
not why, since he now " 
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Patrick's voice, which had been perfectly calm, broke here 
on a note of passion and angaish. 

" Ton are all in a conspiracy — all ! " cried the Governor, 
whirling the tasselled rope which should have girt his waist as 
though it were a scourge. " Don't tell me that the Marquesa 
de Santa Ooloma did not know that that person was of the 
masculine gender. It is a conspiracy to effect the escape of 
the Prince d'Asturias ; you cannot deceive me." 

*' And since it is his Highness himself who tells you so, my 
dear Governor," said Talleyrand, with suavity, as he limped 
forward, '* why agitate yourself ? Don't you see that your care 
has rendered his Highness perfectly happy, and he has no 
longer the desire to escape from your paternal hands ? Let us 
lock up this very suspect young man in the chapel, and leave 
him to make supplication to his saints until maming. If there 
is here some affair of gallantry as well as of conspiracy, the 
Emperor— in fine I What's that to him or any of us ? Let 
us remember, my dear Barthflemy, that we are both gentle- 
men, not generals, and that we have to do with a lady." 

" For myself," observed the King, *• I shall beg the Emperor 
to send this young imbecile back to those who sent him. It 
would be the best way of convincing the British Government 
and the rebellious Spaniards of the uselessness of their intrigues 
agamst the Emperor — at least where I am concerned.'* 

"I shall send a courier to Paris to-morrow very early," 
said the Governor, once more wielding his scourge in sign of 
activity. 

^' For ihe moment, Highness, I would suggest that we all 
go to bed," said TaUeyiand. 

♦* With the permission of the Governor I will retire," said 
the King, and moved towards the door. 

Almost mechanically every one made obeisance. As Luz 
rose from her deep curtsey her eyes and Ferdinand's met, but 
no one could have read on their pale faces the first letter of 
what had passed between them. 



CHAPTER XXV 

Thb bedrooms of the OasUe of Yalenfay led out of each other 
in as interminable a saccession as those of a Parisian hoteL 
The Marqnesa's apartments led into the chapel on one side and 
on the other into an empty room, which in its tnrn had a door 
of commnnication with the Prince de Benevente's bedroom. 
The chapel was now locked, and the keys in the Governor's 
hands. Unable to commnnicate in any way with her co-con- 
spirator, too miserable even to make the effort of undressing, 
she threw herself on the magnificent bed jnst as she was. Yet 
awake, she seemed to be in a dream, one of those wretched 
dreams in which strange people come in the shape of those we 
love and treat ns with mysterious nnkindness. But from this 
dream there would be no awakening. Ferdinand the King, 
Ferdinand the Beloved, would never again resume his revered 
personality. She had looked behind the veil of the shrine 
before which a nation worshipped and seen there nothing but 
the hideous corruption of the tomb. But heavy as was her 
heart, she was very young and very weary, and had ahnost 
cried herself to sleep when she heard some one softly turn the 
handle of the door into the empty room and set it ajar suffi- 
ciently to let a whispered ^* Marquise " penetrate to her ears. 

In a moment she was off the bed and at the door. 

"Whoisthere? Whatisit?" 

*' It is I, Talleyrand, Marquise. I come to give you advice. 
Oan you admit me ? '' 

He stood there, still dressed, a candle in bis hand ; and she 
let him in. 
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" Alas I my poor child I *' he said, looking at her. " You 
are snfferiog/' 

*' A great deal." And she began to cry again. 

He held np his hand. 

<< Dear Marquise " — ^and his voice both caressed and scolded — 
^ for Heaven^s sake, no emotion I That is how women are ; mar- 
vellous self-control up to a certain point, and then the deluge. 
Deafening this deluge I One cannot even hear one^s self think." 

He led her to the sofa and sat down beside her. Holding 
her breath and clasping her hands, Luz stopped her tears and 
looked round at the Prince submissively. She had loosened 
her hair and it fell about her face, making her look like a 
beautiful piteous child. 

"There, that's better. I want to help you, Luzita, but 
then you must tell me the exact truth, i can do nothing 
unless I know the truth. To begin with, has the Spanish 
Prince been making love to you ? " 

"Yes, Prince." 

"And you, my child? He is young, unfortunate, a 
King " 

" God has preserved me from loving him otherwise than as 
my King." 

She placed her hand over her eyes because again the burn- 
ing tears rose. "Ah, why, why did I not go into religion ? 
In the world there seems to be nothmg but disappointment 
and falsehood and wickedness." 

The Prince patted her other hand. 

" No emotion, above all no emotion, my dear child 1 About 
this other young man. Tell me franUy, are not you and he a 
little in love with each other ? " 

Luzita drew herself up. " I am not in love with any one, 
and Patricito would not think of being in love with me. I 
told the first falsehood I could think of to save him, because 
I have known him very well since I was a child, and it was 
too shameful to hear him betrayed by— by " 

She trembled again on the verge of tears, but there was 

T 
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something like exnltation in the Princess voioe when he spoke 
again, although it was to aocnse the young lady of a political 
ofFence which it might have been thought would be more 
obnoxious to his feelings than a moral one. 

*' Do you undeistand, my dear little Luzita, that you have 
mixed yourself in a most culpable conspiracy for the escape of 
a State prisoner ? And do you reflect that I also have a right 
to complain of you, since you have taken advantage of my 
hospitality to make an attempt which if successful would have 
given me a very bad quarter of an hour with my imperial 
master ? Although in effect I do not pretend to play the part 
of a gaoler/' 

^' I regret it, Prince,*' replied the Marquesa with a firmness 
which surprised him ; ^*but you must remember that, if you 
are not a gaoler, your castle is a gaol. There is a prisoner 
here — the royal victim of a base treason — whom it was, it 
appeared to be, the duty of loyal and patriotic Spaniards to 
rescue, even at the expense of everybody.** 

** Ah, wicked little traitor I But I will say no more of the 
wrong you have done me ; I will only endeavour to help you 
out of a very dangerous position. Evidently this conspiracy 
is of no real consequence, since the royal victim for whom you 
are ready to sacrifice everybody does not wish to escape. The 
wisest plan would be to send back this young man to his 
friends and let him tell them the truth about your King. The 
Emperor would not do this, but I should like to do my imperial 
master this service in spite of himself. Besides, in setting 
your friend at liberty I should hope to save you some very in- 
convenient questions." 

** Highness I You will set the poor Patricito at liberty ? " 

'< I think if our excellent de Barth61emy found the bird 
flown to-morrow morning he would be so much confounded at 
his own carelessness — ^for did not he lock the chapel door him- 
self ? — ^that he would say nothing more about the conspiracy. 
I can, however, only open the cage ; then the hiti must ubq 
his wings.** 
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^' Highness I How good yon are I Ton are indeed too 
generous. Oh I How can I ever repay you ? " 

*^ Alas I fair Luzita," sighed the Prince, **had I the 
age and the face of this fortunate prisoner I should know what 
to reply.** 

Then in another tone he went on : " You will be shocked 
to learn that before the Spanish princes came we seldom used 
the chapel. It was even locked and the keys mislaid. In con- 
sequence of this I ordered duplicate keys to be made, and these 
have been lying for years in a drawer of my bureau. Tou 
shall take them, and when I am safe in bed you shall turn the 
lock of the chapel door carefully, very carefully, Madame, and 
place the keys in the drawer of the writing-table in the empty 
room next door. The good Oovemor will not look for them 
there ; but he will marvel at his own carelessness in not having 
well locked the door, when he believed himself to have done so.** 

** And what is to be done next, Prince ? ** 

Talleyrand shrugged his shoulders. 

'^ The bird must fly as it can. When is your carriage 
ordered to-morrow morning ? ** 

"At eight o*clock.** 

'* Put it at seven. Your travelling papers are in order ? ** 

"Everything." 

"The Oovemor will not see you before yon go, and he 
shall not recall you. Do not be so impatient^ Marquise. I 
shall not see you to-morrow — ^when indeed shall I see you 
again ? Stay, my dear child, I have still things to say to you. 
Do not weep too much for your disillusionment. It is with 
blocks cut out of our hearts that we must all build our altars 
to Wisdom. Will you still care whether Joseph or Ferdinand 
reigns in Spain ? — ^a pedant or a coward ? It is the crown 
that matters, not the King. A moment I Shall I not see you 
in Paris ? Surely ! It is the Emperor*s command that every 
capital of Europe should send its most beautiful treasures to 
Paris. The Marqnte de Santa Coloma ! Ah I I had forgotten 
him.** 



CHAPTEB XXVI 

** Come, Henriette, do not pretend to be an idiot I You began 
very well. When I wrote to you I had no idea what reasons 
could bring here an important agent like d^Haguerty, but your 
observation on the Spanish lady put me on the right track. I 
was stupid to forget that Yalen^ay is, after all, hardly a dozen 
leagues from Tours. There is a fortune in this affair, my 
sister ; and if you carry it through successfully, the de Ferriets 
will owe you something." 

The Baron spoke impressively. He felt sure that his sister- 
in-law's heart would leap for joy at his words ; and so it might 
have done a few weeks since, but the heart was full of other 
things now. 

*' I imay have been mistaken, brother. I was nervous at 
the time ; I wrote in a hurry. At any rate this lady has not 
been here since, and I have learnt nothing more. There is 
probably nothing to learn." 

" It is worth trying at least," returned the Baron. " I 
have made all kinds of inquiries among agents from Spain, and 
have learned that a plot was on foot not long ago to rescue Fer- 
dinand. One of the two men engaged in it was killed in Spain ; 
the other, a young Irishman, got away. Among other things I 
have heard it said that a certain great lady in Spain gave him 
her diamonds as a contribution to Ferdinand's service, and that 
he always wears a diamond necklace on his person." 

'* A necklace ? A man who wears a necklace ! What folly, 
unless indeed it were a pledge of love." 

'' When I heard of this Irishman and the diamonds I began 
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to think whether he could have anything to do with the Spanish 
lady who comes to see d'Haguerty on the pretext of the reset- 
ting of her diamonds." 

" M. Bernstein has diamonds certainly/' returned Madame 
de Ferriet indifferently. "But M. Bernstein is not an Irish- 
man and is not young." 

"I know that. But here we have diamonds, a Spanish 
lady from ValeuQay, and an English secret agent. It is not 
necessary to find my Irishman, for d'Haguerty may have been 
sent in his place. Yet if we 6ould discover him it would make 
us sure of our ground. Try to think, Henriette. Is there no 
young man who visits d'Haguerty ? " 

" M. Charles is in the house " 

" The Professor I You might as well say the GurL Come, 
Henriette, think ; is there no one, not a servant ? " 

** M. Bernstein keeps no servant." 

" Dim de Dim! What is the matter with you ? Pay at- 
tention and tell me every detail you can think of — even those 
that appear to you of the least importance." 

Madame de Ferriet in her neat black gown and white 
muslin tippet sat by the escritoire darning some lace for the 
Baroness. It was fine work, and being short-sighted she held 
it near her eyes. She went on darning for a minute of silence, 
then put the work down on the escritoire carefully as though 
it had been something breakable. 

" I have nothing to tell you," she said in a low voice. " I 
don't want to discover anything.'* 

The Baron was for a moment too astounded to be angry. 

" What does this mean, Henriette ? Are you mad ? " 

" It means that I have had enough of this espionage. Don't 
you understand that I have always got them on my heart, 
those unfortunate people — that man in the dungeons of 
Bitche?" 

*' Don't talk nonsense. Some one else would have sent 
him there if you had not and pocketed the money. Money I 
It was a mere trifle — at any rate you gave me little enough. 
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Bat in this aflEair there may be a fortune. If you didn't want 
to go on with the thing why the devil did yon b^in it ?** 

** Because I had temptations — I was mad." 

Madame de Ferriet had risen to her feet. 

" On the contrary^ it is now that yon are mad ; that you 
forget your duties to your family.** 

'^ My duty is to work. I have always worked ; otherwise 
how would your son and my mother have lived ? It is not 
my duty to descend to mean tricks unworthy of honest 
people." 

This revolt of the humble long-oppressed Henriette 
astonished the Baron so much that his anger took the guise 
of virtuous indignation. 

^ I did not think you had such a bad heart, that yon were 
so ungrateful to a noble family which has condescended to 
receive you. If it is humiliating for you to be obliged to 
take up this trade, judge what it is to a man of quality like 
myself." 

Madame de Ferriet walked about the room, her small 
hands clenched, her curved nostrils dilated, her dark eyes wide 
open. 

*^ Be a spy if you like. Monsieur le Baron. I don't care. I 
will not be a spy any longer." 

^* You are insolent, Henriette. I shall tell the Baronne of 
this." 

He took snuff, shut the lid of the box with a snap, then 
said with a short laugh — 

** But it's simply ridiculous. You have begun this affair, 
and I insist on your going on with it." 

As he spoke there was a rumble of wheels in the courtyard, 
and glancing towards the window Madame de Ferriet saw the 
travelling carriage in which Mdlle. Bernstein had left Tours 
two days before roll in at the porte-cochbre the wooden gates of 
which stood open. She had seen it depart with pain ; she saw 
it return with consternation. The Baron almost ran to the 
window. 
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*^ What luck I " he exclaimed. '^ This must be d'Hagaerty 
returmng." 

He kneeled on the broad window-seat and leaned eagerly 
oat of the open window. Madame de Ferriet neither moved 
nor spoke, bat stood with her eyes fixed apon his straining 
back. 

"It's not d'Hagaertyy'* he said in a disappointed tone; 
" it*s a lady, qnite alone— his pretended daughter, no doubt. 
Well, one may make something out of her, perhaps." He 
turned back towards the room. '* What kind of a woman is 
she, this ghrl he calls his daughter ? " 

Henriette shrugged her shoulders, too much agitated to 
answer. M. de Ferriet meditated a moment and snuled. 

" D'Haguerty is a good agent, but I have always said that 
one day he would come to grief over a woman. I hope it will 
be this time. You must let me make the acquaintance of this 
Mdlle. Bernstein as soon as possible." 

Madame de Ferriet knew she must be very pale, and her 
heart beat violently. Her friend was by this time accomplished 
in his part, yet she felt horribly convinced that the Baron 
would penetrate his disguise. She alleged the necessity for 
receiving Mdlle. Bernstein, and was about to leave the room 
when the door was thrown open, and Mrs. Yenning announced, 
more or less recognisably, the Marquesa de Santa Coloma. Luz 
entered slowly, dignified in her long black doak and big hat 
with feathers. She was pale, and the effort to conceal every 
sign of agitation gave her a fine air of sleepy hautewr. She 
glanced sideways, with a droop of her broad eyelids, in the 
direction of M. de Ferriet, but nothing in her countenance 
hinted at the agonised annoyance she felt at finding him there. 
She seemed to do scarcely more than receive the warmly 
courteous greeting of Madame de Ferriet, who could have 
kissed her hands for being— by what miracle ? — herself, and 
not Patrick Dillon. Placed on the sofa she sat there silent. 

"You came without doubt, Madame, to see Mdlle. Bern- 
stein. She is away on a visit." 
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** I wished to see the Bernsteiiui certainly,** returned the 
Marqnefla, *'bat as they are not at home there are some things 
I shonid like to ask yon, Madame.** 

** Bnt with pleasnre.*' 

Both women looked at the Baron ; the Marqnesa, with the 
same cold side glance, his sister-in-law hesitatingly, not knowing 
whether he would wish his name mentioned. He came forward, 
made banal remarks on the weather, the roads, then — 

" My sister has not presented me,'* he said nettled. ^ My 
name is the Baron de Ferriet de Loheac.** 

Bat the warm breath of the noble name did not thaw the 
Marqnesa*s iciness. 

The Baron owned himself beaten, and, alleging the 
necessity of waiting on his mother, withdrew. No sooner had 
he closed the door than the Marqnesa was transformed. She 
rose from the sofa, and, startled by the sadden look of terror 
and agitation on her visitor's face, Madame de Fsrriet also rose 
from her chair. 

^' He is here,** cried the Marqnesa. " The yoong Bernstein 
is here. He is in danger.** 

"For God's sake hash I** 

Madame de Ferriet opened doors, looked rapidly round. 
" Now Madame ; but speak low. Where is he 1 '* 

" In my carriage.** 

" Tour carriage I My God 1 if my brother-in-law sees him ? '* 

" He will not — ^he is hidden. This young man is pursued, 
but I dared not take him further without giving him some 
attention. He is hurt, he is unconscious. Have him taken 
out of the carriage secretly, and as soon as possible, I implore 
you, Madame. Oh, you are his friend, are you not ? ** 

She had seized Madame de Ferriet*s hands and Madame 
de Ferriet*s grasp tightened on hers. Leaning forward she 
looked fixedly, almost fiercely, in Luz*s eyes, and her voice was 
low and stem. 

" I am this young man*s friend. And you ? Are yon 
his mistress ? " 
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" Yon cannot know who I am, Madame,** Lnz spoke with 
prond indignation ; *' I am the wife of the Marqnte de Santa 
Coloma." 

The name conveyed nothing to Madame de Fernet ; the 
proud lift of the fair head everything. 

" Does he wear diamonds ? A necklace ? '* she asked after 
a pause, rapidly, almost whispering. 

"Yes— yes!** cried Luz, with wonder and impatience. 
" But why do you ask ? '* 

"Ah, mm Dieul^* breathed Madame de Ferriet. "Then 
he is the Irishman. Mm Dim! mm Dim! What is to 
be done ? '* 

She pressed her hands upon her heart ; her terror was 
contagious. Pale as death the two women clung together. 

" Have the gendarmeSy the soldiers, come to find him ? " 
gasped Luz. 

"No; but my brother-in-law — it's the same thing — ^it*s 
worse. Don't ask me why." 

"Gall the Englishman," suggested the Marquesa, "call 
the man who made the carriage ; he will perhaps know what 
to do." 

Madame de Ferriet rang the belL 

Sam Yenning was already hovering round the carriage ; 
admiring the skill with which he had contrived the hiding- 
place in it, and wondering whether the Spanish princes were 
inside. But, alas ! his subtle contrivance was destined to 
be the refuge of no one more important than Patrick 
Dillon. 

On escaping from the chapel Patrick had thought to leave 
the castle easil^ by way of the ground floor. But a sound 
of wakeful movement continued in the Infante's apartments 
till the stars were growing pale, and he found himself obliged 
to break a sealed window in a remote comer of the first fioor, 
and let himself down by the aid of two bell-ropes. In so 
doing he cut himself so severely with the glass that had not 
his confederates in the stables crept forth at earliest dawn to 
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hide the traces he most have been taracked by a trail of blood. 
His wounds had been bonnd up as well as might be ; bat 
they burst ont again; and as the road to yalen9ay from 
Tonrsy the forest onoe left behind, was bare and frequented, 
it was impossible to release him from his narrow prison. On 
the last stage before reaching Tours, which they were to 
pass through, in order to gain the villa of La Suedoise, he 
complained of faintness ; then he ceased to answer when Lnz 
spoke to him. Happily for the distracted young Marquesa 
it was but a few minutes later when Oharlesworth rode up 
to the carriage. He was- on good terms with the local gen- 
darmeSf and with the aid of a handsome pourb(mrB and the 
excuse of exercising the horses at the English stables, had 
found no difficulty in leaving the town daily for a few hours. 
He had before confined his excursions to the stables and 
the racecourse ; but on this day he had ridden in the direction 
from which the carriage might be expected to come. It was 
he who advised the Marquesa to make a stay at Madame de 
Ferriet^s house. He himself rode with all speed to take the 
news to the Oount at the suburban viUa which was to have 
been the rendezvous of the fugitives. The English stables 
were on the right bank of the river, and it was customary 
to bring the horses across to the racecourse in flat-bottomed 
boats, which crept from sandbank to sankbank. Accordingly 
a man and a boat were awaiting him, and in a very short time 
he was danging the bell of a little gate in a high wall sur- 
rounding the villa of La SuMoise. 

When the Baron returned to the salon he found Sam 
Yenning with the ladies. 

<<Yery well, Sam,'' Madame de Ferriet was saying in 
French, and in a loud voice. *^You can take Madame la 
Marquise to the stables and let her see for herself what 
accommodation we have for her horses." 

To her surprise the Baron made no attempt to detain 
the beautiful Spaniard or to discover her business. He opened 
the door for her wich a meaningless smile, and a bow of the 
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old rigime, his hand upon his heart, and closed it after her 
with peculiar deliberation. 

'* And now, Madame/* he said, in a quietly vicious voice, 
^'you and I are going to have our little explanation." 

If Madame de Ferriet had been pale before, she became 
now ghost-white. What fatal discovery had the Baron made ? 
But all might depend upon her ; and without a quiver in her 
voice, if she sank on the sofa to conceal the quiver of her 
limbs, she asked — 

" What do you mean ? " 

'' Canaille r' 

Henriette de Ferriet was accustomed to abuse ; she hardly 
felt it, and only wondered agonisedly what he had discovered. 

"Henriette Couturier finds it humiliating, the trade of a 
spy ; she leaves that to us de Ferriets. She is too generous, 
too magnanimous I What fine sentiments I But where is the 

truth ? She will not be a spy, because she is *' and he 

used a brutal word. 

Madame de Ferriet opened her long dark eyes, threw up 
her delicate dark head, as much surprised as indignant. 

" M. de Fernet, it is not allowed to say such things to an 
honest woman." 

" An honest woman I You are no more an honest woman 
than yon are a woman of quality — ^that is to say, not at all." 

" Of what do you accuse me ? I cannot even guess." 

"Ah I I know now where to look for my young Irish- 
man — ^" she bit her under-lip to keep in a cry — ^" although 
there is no young man who visits M. Bernstein." And he 
laughed crueUy. 

"Well, where will you look for him?" She marvelled 
to hear her own indifferent voice. 

" Mademoiselle Bernstein I " he exulted. " There is the 
Irishman I MorlUu^ it was dever of d'Haguerty ; he almost 
took me in." Then turning upon his sister-in-law: "And 
you, without doubt, you thought yourself very» clever. With 
those beasts of English servants, who hide everything from 
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me, yon thought that you and yonr lover could be quite at 
your ease in this hooae/* 

** Are you mad, Philippe ? I have no lover." 

** Oh yes you have ; but you are right to be ashamed 
of it. A boy ten years younger than yourself I Are you 
ridiculous enongh to imagine that this young adventm:er loves 
you ? " Again he laughed. " Silly woman ! He can only 
be making a fool of you, playing on your vanity for his own 
ends. He has been very successful— he must be congratulating 
himself — ^but a little too soon." 

Every bitter word scorched Henriette's heart. Such had 
sometimes been her own thoughts when Prince Charming with 
his soft voice and sympathetic eyes was absent. Tet she sat 
upright and repeated obstinately, ahnost automatically — 

" I don't know what you are talking about— you must be 
mad I" 

*'It is you who are raving mad. For this ridiculous 
intrigue you sacrifice without pity your young son, only heir 
of two noble families ; your mother-in-law, whose misfortunes 
should inspire respect ; and also myself, the elder brother of 
your husband. Ah, you supposed an infirm old woman could 
discover nothing I A person like you little knows of what 
a woman of quality is capable when the interests of her family 
are concerned." 

'^ It is then Madame la Baronne I have to thank for this 
calumny, these insults I " cried Madame de Ferriet. 

" Yes ; my mother, ill as she is, has come to this door when 
you thought she was in bed. She has tried it— it was always 
locked. She has listened, and has heard strange things passing 
within. She sent Louis-Charles" — yes, it was true that the 
child had once caught a glimpse of Patrick in his own dress. 
*'The boy is sharp enough. He saw a young man. Que 
diaUe^ madame, my sister-in-law, I should not be surprised 
if it were the very same young man who had the insolence 
to lay hands on me here, in this very room. The young 
gentleman, according to you, has gone away to England." 
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*' Listen, M. de Ferriet. The whole of ihis story is a 
ridicnlons lie/' Henriette rose to her feet, driven to bay, 
realising for the first time that she, after all, earned the 
Baronne's bread. ^> If I hear a word more abont it — do yon 
understand ? — a single word, I will take my son away ; I will 
leave you to support your mother." 

But the Baron was not listening. Once more a travelling 
carriage was roUing up to the gate ; once more he had flown 
to the window. 

^' 1*11 wager that these are our gentlemen I " he cried. 

For some reason, not assuredly to put Madame de Ferriet 
to slower torture, the occupants of the carriage got down at 
the great gate, and stood with their backs to the house, while 
the gentleman gave some directions to the driver. It was 
without doubt the Count, and beside him, by what perverse 
miracle Madame de Ferriet failed to guess, stood Patrick in 
one of the most elegant of his Bernstein costumes — Patrick, 
so lately lying unconscious in the depths of the Marquesa de 
Santa Goloma*s carriage. 

They came stepping leisurely, with no air of agitation, 
across the courtyard to the front door of the house ; and from 
behind the green window-curtain the Baron was watching 
them with a triumphant smile. 

"An excellent disguise, my dear d'Haguerty," he com- 
mented, " but I've got you all the same. One should not be 
so big when one is a secret agent As to your daughter, I 
congratulate you on her. A handsome girl ; but I fear you 
will lose her before long.*' 

Madame de Ferriet moved towards the door. 

" What are you going to do, Henriette ? " he asked sharply. 

^ I am going to meet mj pensiannaires.*^ 

" Don't think you can make them escape ; I have taken my 
precautions. This house is being watched already. You will 
warm them, of course, that they are discovered — useless to 
exact from you a promise^-but if you mention my name to 
d'Haguerty all the English in Tours shall know what part you 
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yonnelf have played. Yes, go and meet them on the BtaiTs, 
and keep them there, while I go through to the English 
Club/* 

Madame de Ferriet said nothing; she seemed to have 
nothing more to say, nothing more to think. 

She prayed sUently, with closed eyes, as she stood on the 
broad shiftllow stair awaiting the Bemsteins. She heard the 
mstle of a silken skirt close by, and lifting her black-fringed 
eyes, thinking to fix them despairingly on the face of Patrick, 
fixed them on a face she had never before seen. The hair, 
the height, the dress, were the same — certain touches, as the 
delicate line of dark eyebrows on a fair skin, art had skilf nlly 
added. It was an imitation to deceive at a distance, even to 
deceive a slight acquaintance ; but it was not Patrick. 

The Count behind was bowing his Bernstein bow and 
smiling as who should say : **This time I have brought you 
someone worth having.** He looked foolishly happy; as a 
man looks whose gods have forsaken him. And Madame de 
Ferriet laid her finger on her lips. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

**I AK in a great hurry to disembarrass onrselves of this 
yonng man/* cried La SuMoise. ^' It is he who endangers ns. 
And I think you, my dear Felix, too generous towards him. 
A stupid.' fellow, who has allowed himself to be deceived I I 
cannot imagine why you left so large a part of the diamonds 
in his possession, particularly the necklace.** 

''This Dillon is not so easy a partner as you imagine, my 
darling. You have only seen him doing the amiable." 

The Oount, who dabbled in medicine and surgery, was at 
his medicine-chest. 

*' If you take my advice — and you have often said I am 
much cleverer than you are — ^you will not mention the matter 
to him ; you will simply give him this nice little draught, 
take the diamonds as soon as he is asleep, and be off before 
the police arrive." 

'' Dear child, it is true you are cleverer than aU of us, but 
then you are a woman; and women, above all, charming 
women like you, my darling, have no senthnent of honour. 
It is sure that this young man has not conducted himself quite 
loyally towards me, has not shown me all the confidence 
which I had a right to expect ; yet I like him : he is my 
comrade, and I cannot bring myself to leave him without 
explanation, without the chance of sharing " 

''Oh, la-la 1 He won't do it, and if he did we should 
only be the poorer for it. I want that necklace.'* 

" Hush, Anna ; you don't know who may be hearing you. 
Ah, my dear Dillon, I am glad you feel able to leave your bed. 

287 
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I am miziiig a litUe medicine for you which I think may do 
you good." 

^* Thank you, Oount ; I want no medicine. Some coffee — 
nothing else.*' 

Patrick who came in from the bedroom looked extremelj 
pale. HiB neck and hands had been severely cut, and the 
Count had bandaged them. But it was not the mere loss of 
blood, the fatigue of an adventarous night, the close atmosphere 
of his hiding-place, which had changed him so much. It was 
the breaking of his loyal heart. He, who had always appeared 
younger by several years than his real age, now looked older 
by as many. His features had sharpened and hardened ; there 
were lines on lus forehead, and the purity of his complexion 
was lost. His voice somided dully, and he dragged lus feet 
as he walked to the sofa, in the comer of which he threw 
himself. 

^^ Ton had much better take my little dose,'' said the Count, 
holding a small glass in his hand. 

D*Haguerty now lapsed into English, to the intense annoy- 
ance of La SaMoise, whose cariosity had more than once been 
baffled by the unknown tongue in which the Count and his 
colleague conversed. Infatuated as the Count was with her, 
he had never consented to reveal to her the exact objective or 
the inner machinery of the plot in which she was engaged, 
partly because his habitual caution had not entirely deserted 
him, partly because he was under a promise to the other agents 
engaged in it, some of whom, to the Count's infinite pain, dis- 
trusted the blonde innocent-eyed creature. But the temptation 
to magnify himself by divulging to her the fortune in diamonds 
with which he and his comrade were intrusted he had not 
resisted. And once, when Patrick had visited the villa, as he 
sometimes did in a carriage with the blinds partly down^ as the 
Count made La SuMoise herself always drive, d'Haguerty had, 
to his colleagae's annoyance, exhibited the Marquesa's necklace 
to the dazzled eyes of his Anna. 

" Drink it, do, my boy," urged the Count 
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Patrick took the glass and set his lips to it, then gave it 
back again. 

^^ No— I hate physia Besides, I can taste there*s a narcotic 
in this. That's poison to me.'' 

'^ Don't tease this poor Dillon, Gonnt," said La SnMoise, 
taking awaj the glass. " Let me give him a cnp of co£Fee 
instead." 

And she poured out a cup at a side table, and set it beside 
him. Dillon took it, but barely thanked her. 

*'I wish, Gount," he said in English, ^^ you'd send that 
girl away. Ton know I can't bear her — or if you don't know 
it you ought to." 

The Gount was immensely offended. He was also sur- 
prised ; for though he had seen Patrick irritable, and even 
occasionally insolent, he had never before seen him rude where 
a woman was concerned. D'Haguerty lifted his eyebrows, 
expanded his chest, and generally expressed his feedings in 
terms of silence. Then turning to La SuMoise : ^^ Gro out 
now, my dear, and have a chat with Madame de Ferriet." 

When she had left the room he took a chair on the other 
side of the oval table near the sofa on which Patrick was 
sitting. ^ 

^ Dfllon," he said, " now you've come to yourself, I should 
be gkd to hear the truth of this business from your own lips, 
for it's a damned serious one for us both. Is it the fact that, 
after all that had passed, after all he had agreed to, when it 
came to the point the King of Spain refused entirely to 



^ Yes," replied Patrick. He did not look at the Gount. 
His eyes were fixed on a certain square inch of the table. 

^' And is it the truth that he himself denounced you to the 
Governor ? " 

Patrick's head dropped on to the table between his en- 
circling arms. 

*' By God, d'Haguerty ! Gan't you be content with know- 
ing it without asking me ? Yes— yea— yes I And now, for 

u 
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Heaven^B sake, let's hear no more aboat it. The facts are 
there. Oar jonrney, eyerything has been for nothing, and we 
have now on^ to go bade and saj— ay, what are we to say ? '* 

He had raised his head again, bat still leaned it on his 
hand, and talked as it were to the table. 

*' That, indeed, is the question,*' returned the Gonnt ; 
** what are we to say ? If we say the troth no one will 
believe as." 

" It would certainly be hard to invent anything more in- 
credible,*' returned Patrick. 

*^ Bight, my dear boy. If we say that we have been unable 
to effect the escape of the King of Spain, we shall seem to 
have badly bungled the affair. A very serious matter to me in 
my profession. If we tell the troth we shaD not be believed, 
and, moreover, we shall rest under the suspicion of having been 
suboroed by the French." 

*' No, Count. Of that you shall not be accused. I will 
pledge my word of honour that all has been ** 

<* Your word of honour I But don't you see that if you 
pledge your word of honour that the King of Spain has not 
behaved with honour — well, you will not be believed. It is 
better that you should face the troth, my poor boy. I have 
alway sheard that the Spaniards were very suspicious. They 
will certainly not believe you." 

** I think the very devil would not have them believe me," 
returoed Patrick sombrely. *' Should bleeding heroic Spain 
believe that the King she loves and suffers for, betrays her 

every day as he betrayed Good God I " His head sank 

on the table again. "It can't be trae, and yet it*s the 
damnedest troth." 

" I am truly sorry for you, Dillon," said the Count, and he 
spoke with sincere feeling. '' It is a damned shame that a 
gallant fellow like you should get no better Eii^ to him than 
yonder long-nosed, white-livered blackamoor of a Ferdinand. 
Pardon my speaking so freely of him ; but I am a ruined man 
myself, and have him to thank for it. I'm not so young as I 
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was, Dillon, and IVe been looking forward to sitting down by 
my own fireside with the money I shonld get out of this big 
affair. And now it's a dead loss. I shall be sospected. Even 
the British Government, that has but jnst begnn to be doubt- 
ful of de Ferriet, will put no more trust in me. Faith, my 
boy, it's a sad end to an honourable career." 

Patrick held out his hand, and the two men exchanged a 
grasp. 

*^What can I say, my dear Oount,*' said Patrick wearily, 
but in a voice more like his own, '^ except that I ask your 
pardon for being the cause of your misfortunes ? For it was 
undoubtedly my persuasions that induced the British Govern- 
ment to undertake the affair.'' 

It was with an effort that the Count put away sentiment 
and approached business. 

" So it stands thus," he said. " My career is broken to- 
wards the end, and yours is broken at the beginning. If I 
were you, Dillon, I would shake the dust of this old world 
off my feet. What's the use of staying here, an object of 
suspicion to your Spanish friends, and risking your life for a 
King who doesn't want it ? If I were you I would take ship 
to the United States. You're the very man for the country, 
and I've a notioni you'd make yourself somebody there before 
many years were passed." 

Patrick was silent, and as he was shading his face with 
his hand the Count could not perfectly read his expression ; 
but he seemed to be listening not inattentively. It was, 
however, rather as discharging a debt to his own peculiar 
conscience than as hoping for a peaceful issue, that the Count 
continued — 

<* I am thinking of doing so myself. I am still possessed 
of more strength and more wits than most youngsters of half 
my age, and if I cannot reinstate my ancient family in its 
former ancestral seat, I wiU be content to ref ound it in the 
New World, where it may yet rise to something of its former 
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'* I am glad yoa have the means to ga I have not, or, 
upon my word, I might be tempted." 

« Afl to means, yon can judge for yonnelf, Dillon ; bat I 
know there is a great som owing to yon and me, of which we 
Bhall never see a penny if we wait to receive onr just reward 
from the British Government. The work I have done here 
has been a masterpiece ; and because my employers have not 
been at the trouble to find out the real wishes of the King of 
Spain before engaging my services, I am to get nothing for my 
trouble but the ruin of my reputation, I will not submit to 
it. No, Smof I as you Spaniards say." 

Patrick looked up and asked sharply what he meant to do. 

'* I mean, Dillon,'* he said firmly, '* to take the funds which 
we have over, the larger part of which would have been spent 
on the King of Spain's journey if he had consented to take it. 
The rest was, I believe, to have been handed over to him. It 
shall come into more deserving hands." 

'^Tou mean to play the Oovemment false? Well — 
you have told me yourself that, sooner or later, all secret 
agents do." 

**No, sir, not all. The British Oovemment, sir, has 
trusted me like a gentleman up till now, and it has done well. 
But after a dozen years of service it throws doubts on my 
integrity ; it insults me by placing the greater part of the 
funds in the hands of an inexperienced youth, who on his part 
has by no means shown me the confidence I had a right to 
expect." 

*'And luckily, Count, by far the greater part of what 
remains is still in my hands. I cannot prevent you from doing 
as you please ; but if anything could make me more unhappy 
than I am, it is that my comrade also should show himself false 
and dishonourable." 

** By the powers, Dillon, I tell you that if your King of 
Spain had played the man, I was resolved, in spite of aU provo- 
cations, to be true to my masters. But how has he behaved, I 
ask you ? And 'tis honourably indeed I am acting towards 
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you, for if I*m determined to have my fair share of the little 
walking diamond mine that yon are, yet it*s not by stealth Tm 
doing it, but I say to you, * Out with your diamonds, Dillon, 
my boy, and let's share them like gentlemen that'll not disagree 
over a trifle.' " 

Patrick appeared to have lost the faculty of surprise. He 
even laughed as men do when their strength is low. 

^^ Gentlemen of the road, I suppose you mean. Count. 
Come, come, let us have no more of this nonsense. You know 
as well as I that I'd as soon hand my father's soul to the devil 
as give up to you a single one of ^e diamonds with which I 
have been entrusted." 

While he laughed and spoke the Count had stepped to a 
table behind the sofa, on which La SuMoise had placed the 
coffee tray. He stood with his back to Patrick, as though 
engaged with the Uttle lamp which heated the coffee. But it 
was ¥dth something else in reality that his hands were busy. 

«< May I then understand you will discuss the question no 
more ? " he asked significantly. 

^' You may, and be hanged to you I " 

Something was rapidly thrown over Patrick's face, blinding 
him, and in an instant more he would have been completely 
gagged had he not twisted himself about and clutched his 
enemy's throat with the fury of a trapped animal. D'Haguerty 
was much the superior in strength and stature and Patrick was 
weakened by loss of blood, so that the Count had not feared 
to deal with him single-handed. But it was necessary to do 
the business without noticeable noise, and, quick as d'Haguerty 
had been with his gag, Patrick was yet too quick in his riposte 
to allow him to finish securing it. The Count let go the gag 
with one hand to free his throat from Patrick's grasp, and in 
that moment his victim sent forth a muffled yell. D'Haguerty 
had noticed that the door between his sitting-room and the 
book-room was bolted on the other side. The bolt was now 
drawn, and Charlesworth came in. The Count gave up the 
game for lost. 
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'< A pretty quaml, indeed, gentlemen/' Baid Oharlesworih. 
"^What's it ftU about?*' 

Patrick, now free to slip oat of his oolleagne*8 hands, stated 
his oase indignantly. The Oonnt intervened, stating his with a 
dignity and force which half succeeded in making him appear 
a just man dealing with a f reward child. Iloce than half indeed ; 
for Gharlesworth, having listened with a judge's face, said — 

^ Upon my word. Count, I think what you say is very 
reasonable. You're a fool to refuse, Dillon." 

" Oood God, Gharlesworth I " gaqwd Patrick, ** what are you 
saying ? Are you a scoundrel too ? " 

*^ You're talking nonsense, my lad. But I'll be a friend to 
you in spite of yourself. Gome, Gount, 111 help you to lighten 
this young gentleman's load if you'll give me his share to take 
care of for him. AUoiu^ Dillon. How is the Government to 
know exactly how much was left in your possession ? And if 
you won't arrange matters here he'll have other opportunities 
of getting what he wants. The other secret agents, for example, 
are his men and not yours." 

Patrick sat down again on the sofa. This well-known yet 
amazing voice seemed speaking a long way off. He knew what 
it was saying, saw Gharlesworth and the Gount ; but the room 
and everything in it, including himself, seemed to have receded 
into some strange, unreachable distance. He made an effort 
to rouse himself, started up, and staggered a few steps towards 
the door. The Gount and Gharlesworth both interposed. He 
tried to shout for Sam Yenning, but he knew his voice was 
faint. It was, however, loud enough to reach La SuMoise in 
the passage outside. She came in to give the Gount assistance 
if necessary, but stopped, astonished, on seeing Gharlesworth. 
The Gount reassured her. 

" It is well, Anna. Mr. Gharlesworth is of our opinion." 

Gharlesworth had forced Patrick down on the sofa, and was 
now bending over him. 

*' Have you drugged him ? " he asked sharply in French, 
looking up. 
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<< On my honour no/' retomed the Count. 

" Not you, no, my friend," said Anna, with a triumphant 
smile ; *' but I Buoceeded where yon failed. He drank the 
medicine in his co£Fee." 

The Oount gave her an admiring look, then looked at 
Patrick and shru^ed his shoulders. 

"It will do him no harm, and make things easier for all 
of us." 

He thought to himself now with annoyance of Charles- 
worth's intervention. A few minutes more and all would have 
been easy without him. 

" Let us to work," he said. " Anna, Mr. Charlesworth will 
take charge of Dillon's share." 

La SuMoise frowned, displeased. " Why is Dillon to have 
his share ? " she asked at length in a furious voice. 

The two men did not answer, being engaged in tearing 
open Patrick's dothes. He was wearing the diamonds sewn in 
chamois leather inside a vest of silk which he could wear under 
his feminine attire. The Count ripped the vest up with his 
knife, lifted the young man's body, and took it off him. 

"What has Mr. Charlesworth to do with this matter ? " 
asked La SuMoise, fuming. 

" Nothing at all, Mademoiselle," replied Charlesworth, " but 
I happened to be here." 

" Yon have not the right to share it with us," cried the 
lady. 

Charlesworth laughed mockingly. He was watching the 
Count cut the wash-leather packets out of the silken vest and 
also keeping an eye on Patrick who lay tumbled a senseless 
heap on the sofa, the glittering necklace of Luz Santa Coloma 
falling forward from his naked breast. Charlesworth knew 
nothing about diamonds, but he was determined not to let 
the Count cheat him more than was inevitable. Meantime 
La SuMoise crept round to the back of the sofa and leaned 
over Patrick. With great quickness and dexterity she removed 
the necklace from his neck and fastened it round her own. 
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'*The necUaoe ib mine,** ahe said defianily. ''Now, 
gentlemen, yon can divide the rest.'* 

''What yon are doing there is very wrong, Hademoiaelle,'* 
remonstrated Oharlesworth gravely. ''These are famous 
diamonds which yon are taking, and mnst be worth a 
fortune." 

"To me, yes; bnt they would be worth nothing to yon, 
Mr. Professor,*' she answered, arranging her dress so as to hide 
the necklace. " Yon would not know how to sell them. No, 
no ! be content with what yon get out of the Count. That's 
a windfall for you already." 

" Mademoiselle is right," said the Count, chagrined at the 
thought that, but for the intrusion of Charlesworth, all would 
have been his and Anna's. " Yon have already been more than 
paid for your trouble in this affair. What have you done to 
get a share of these diamonds ? " 

"Nothing. But I am here, and I mean to have it," 
responded Charlesworth cheerfully. "As to the necklace, I 
admit Mademoiselle is right — ^it might prove an embarrassment 
tome." 

So they bargained over the table on which the packets of 
diamonds lay open, and Erskine Charlesworth was an expert 
bargainer ; but he was no match for La SuMoise. And there 
was a fine moral tone about her. " Monsieur, you have not 
the right," and "that would be extremely unjust," which 
helped to give her the advantage. It ended in a very unequal 
division of the diamonds, and the passing of a thousand francs 
in cash and notes from d'Haguerty to Charlesworth. 

The two men had hardly disposed of their spoila when 
Madame de Ferriet came in. She gave a cry when she saw 
Patrick lying on the sofa, although La SuMoise had hastily 
rearranged his dress. The Count explained that his sleep was 
the consequence of a soothing draught, which had been given 
him, perhaps, a little stronger than had been intended, but 
which would certainly do him no harm. Madame de Ferriet 
announced that she had prepared a bedroom for him on the 
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other Bide of the house, pretexting that she and Mrs. Yenning 
could more conveniently attend to him there than in the one 
to which he had been carried when first lifted ont of the 
carriage. Bnt the real advantage of the room was that it was 
at the head of a staircase leading down to the ancient part of 
the building to which Sam had taken the travelling carriage. 
Madame de Ferriet and the Marquesa were agreed that the 
place where he was was the most dangerous of aU places, and 
the sooner thej could remove him the better. The Oount and 
Charlesworth carried him in procession, the women foUowiug. 
Neither Madame de Ferriet nor the Marquesa spoke ; but La 
SuMoise's emotions of pity and regret gushed forth over the 
young man's pale face and prostrate body. 

It was in another tone that she addressed D'Haguerty when 
they had returned to his sitting-room. 

^^Sapriatil as the soldiers say, you have bungled this affair 
finely, Felix. It is thanks to me alone that we have gained 
anything worth having. If you had taken my advice to begin 
with, all would have gone wclL" 

The Count, at once meek and jocose, rolled upon her 
amorous eyes. 

" Pretty lady not angry with poor Felix," he said, speaking 
baby language and holding up his hands in a begging attitude. 
^'Not poor Felix' fault, naughty man came in." 

Now cruel nature has ordained that devout looks should 
not always become a devout lover, and an angel from heaven 
would hardly tolerate being addressed in baby language unless 
by baby lips, and La SuMoise darted a look of positive hatred 
at her elderly enthusiast. 

'* Don't be ridiculous. This rascal of a professor would not 
have come in if you had not made the little Irishman cry out. 
And if yon had waited a few minutes he would have been quiet 
enough." 

" But, my darling, you should have let me know he had had 
the dose. How did you give it him ? " 

La SuMoise laughed. 
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^' Easily enough. Bat how glad I am to have this necklace. 
It 18 magnificent. I do not wonder Dillon was nnwilUng to 
part with it.** 

**Bnt, alaa I yon will haye to part with it, my child, for it 
is in those diamonds that onr real f ortnne lies. I know of a 
man in Paris who can dispose of them for ns, thongh it will 
take time. Bat do not be afraid ; I have thought of evetj- 
thing. There is a ehdieau near Geneva, a very quiet spot, 
where we shall be in perfect safety. We can pass there some 
happy months alone together, my durling '* — ^he drew nearer and 
put his ann round her waist — ** before we set out for America, 
the rich New World, where alone is the earriire auverU aux 
tcAmUr 

La SuMoise made some mild reply, and sat with downcast 
eyes, looking as modest and pretty as a young bride. But she 
was internally in revolt against the picture of her future so 
contentedly ^wn for her by d*Hagaerty. What if he were 
going to marry her ? The price was too heavy to pay. 

" Come now, let us have some coffee ourselves I ** she ex- 
claimed, jumping up to mterrupt the flow of sentiment. 

'* Warm it then, dear little woman, while I ammge these 
diamonds more conveniently.'* 

He put the packets on the table again and seemed lost in 
calculations. The medicine bottle with the narcotic in it stood 
on a side table, and the sight of it crystaUised La SuMoise^s 
vague design. She swept it into her hand in passing. In a 
few minutes she brought him a cup of coffee, and sat down 
by his side to drink her own. He was making notes in a 
pocket-book. 

''Now,'* he said, dosing it» *'we will go to the H6tel St. 
Jalien and find the carriage. You will soon see the advantage 
of my having made you drive about with the blinds down. I 
get in old Bernstein, a tradesman. I get out a gentleman.** 

La SuMloise feared she had been precipitate. 

''Let me rest a little, mon ami; I have had so many 
emotions.** 
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She went into the bedroom and lay down. The Count, 
impatient to be ofF, kept coming in to implore her to get ready 
to start. Bnb no, she had the migraine^ the most terrible 
migraine, D*Hagnerty would have taken a short way with 
any other woman who had interpolated a migraine into his 
plans ; bnt Anna was a sacred being. It shocked him that she 
should suffer. Her migraine was a catastrophe. Meantime La 
Suedoise kept anxiously waiting for the drug to take effect. 
It had been shorter work with Dillon. The Oount stood 
silent by the bed, regarding her tragically. She raised her- 
self, put her feet to the ground, held her he^, and was making 
up her mind that this time it was of no use, the migraine might 
as well get better when he said — 

^^Bame, it's odd I I slept very well last night, yet my 
head feels like lead. I could sleep a hundred years." 

^^ Lie down a little while I dress." 

''No, I will sleep in the carriage." She fastened her 
clothes, put on her bonnet slowly. D'Haguerty leaned against 
the bed, half-sitting, and said nothing. His head drooped 
upon his breast. She, moving round in the room, watched 
him from the comers of her eyes ; but when his eyelids fell 
hers lifted, and she stood with a smile of triumph watching 
the tall bulk sway a little forward, then backward. But the 
Gount was not yet beaten. By a mighty effort he pulled him- 
self together, opened his eyes, and stood bolt upright. He 
opened his eyes upon that smile of La SuMoise, that poise as 
of a pouncing creature. It caught him like the cut of a lash, 
stung him back to his senses. 

''Anna I " he cried in a voice mufi9ed, but full of horror. 
"It's not that? Man DieUy mm Dieu! Ungrateful, in- 
famous I " 

Speaking, he came uncertainly towards her, his great arm 
outstretched; she knew not whether in remonstrance or 
menace. She fled before him into the sittbg-room, but before 
she could close the door upon him he had thrown his shoulder 
against it and staggered after her. His face was terrible in its 
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look at once of stupor and of fierce detennination ; but for all 
her fear La SoMoise dared notacreanL For she had the neck- 
lace at any rate, and she mnst get away with it qnietly. Bat 
she was a coward of her nature, and although she got first to 
the door into the passage, wluch was locked, her trembling 
fingers had not been able to turn the key, when the Count, 
lurching across the room, throwing down a table one way and 
a chair another, was upon her. One big open hand shot out 
over her head and thumped against the door, holding it shut, 
the other descending weightily on her shoulder, turned her 
about. So they stood face to face, the Oount leaning heavily 
with his hand against the door, staring down from his great 
height at La SuMoise, inarticulate, with glazed eyes, but his 
lips parted in a menacing grimace over his denched teeth. 
The grasp of his hand bruised her delicate white flesh ; the 
look on Mb face terrified her with a vision of murder. In 
another moment she must have screamed, when a particularly 
loud and peremptory knocking sounded on the other side of 
the door. The Oount heard it as one hears knocking in one's 
sleep. He allowed her to lead him away from the door, but, 
refusing to enter the bedroom, stumbled to the sofa and sat 
there, holding himself bolt upright by an efiFort. She picked 
up the table and chair he had thrown down, and approached 
the door again. Meantime the knocking was repeated, louder 
and yet more peremptory. 

'' Is M. Bernstein here?*' 

It was a man's voice, and a rough one. 

'* Wait a moment," replied La SuMoise from within. 

''I cannot wait. I am in a hurry. I want to see M. 
fiemstein." 

La SuMoise went to the door and opened it a crack. 

'^ M. Bernstein is very unwell," she began ; then broke off 
and backed into the room with a slight scream. The Oount, 
making a last desperate effort to retain consciousness, looked 
round. The door was flung wide open, and four heavy-footed 
men tramped in. 
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*' Ah ! So here are the gmdanmsy^ said the Oonnt slowly, 
without apparent emotion. 

'' You are M. Bernstein ? *' asked the officer. 

D'Haguerty stared at him stupidly and did not answer. 

** Yes, yes, Monsieur, that is he, that is Bernstein," inter- 
posed La SuMoise alertly. 

^'I have a warrant to arrest the man calling himself 
Bernstein." 

*'The reason he does not answer. Monsieur," said La 
SuMoise, " is that he is ill — an apoplexy perhaps." 

**No matter. He is going straight to Paris. There are 
good doctors there. You are his daughter ? " 

** No, Monsieur." 

^ You have passed as his daughter at any rate ? " 

" No, Monsieur." 

The officer took out a document, studied it, and La 
SuMoise alternately, and then — 

<< Gome, Mademoiselle, it's not worth telling lies. You are 
at any rate the person meant in this paper : it describes you 
exactly." 

*'That is easily explained. One of the conspirators was 
dressed as a woman to resemble me ; in effect he resembled me 
wonderfully." 

The officer's incredulity was manifest. He stepped up to 
her and put his hand on her neck. 

*'You have a necklace here under your dress. Let me 
see." 

Beluctantly she showed a gleam of diamonds. 

*' Bernstein gave it me. I wear it so for safety." 

** Well, I have to send to Paris immediately Bernstein and 
a young person in company with him who passes as his daughter 
and wears a diamond necklace. Come, Mademoiselle, we have 
a carriage at the door of the English Olub. We are in a hurry. 
If you are not the person in question the police in Paris will 
let you go, and Paris is not a bad place for a little dwioiselh 
like you." 
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•«Bat I am not the penon jou wa&t,*' ahrieked La 
Saedoiae, '* Make the Benrants come.'* 

** There is only one servant here, and she does not nnder- 
stand a word of IVench/* 

'* Where is Madame de Ferriet?" 

*' She ia not in the hoose. dome, MademoigeUe, it is plain 
yon are the person we want. Let ns have no more nonsense, 
bnt be ofF." 

^ I protest. I demand to see the Oovemor." 

** The Oovemor I Who do yon think yon are ? What, 
Boget ? Yon can't wake np this Bernstein ? " 

Charlesworth looked in. La SnMoise, pointing at him, 
screamed — 

^'There, Man9i0wr VQff/cier^ that yonng man is a con* 
federate and a thief into the bargain. Take hun with yon 
instead of me." 

All the gendarfMB smiled. Oharlesworth langhed. 

« Oome, Mademoiselle, come 1 We all know M. Oharles.*' 

** He has stolen my diamonds I Tnm ont his pockets,^' 
she screamed. 

Oharlesworth, still langhing, rapidly tnmed all his pockets 
inside ont. ** Empty as nsoal, M. Bapin,** he said to the 
officer with a mef nl gesture. 

'* Thief I rascal 1" ezdaimed La SuMoise. '<Tell the 
gmdarmes who I really am.** 

^ I cannot tell them more than I know,** retnmed Oharles- 
worth, ** bnt I think it is probable yon are not old Bemstein^s 
daughter." 

The gmdarmts smiled knowingly. 

Oharlesworth was leaning over d*Hagnerty. 

** Yon cannot wake this man, becanse he is dragged," he 
said in a minute. 

The officer of the gmdarnws shrugged his shoulders. 

**Scprisii/ he will be fine and heavy to cany. Put him 
into the big chair there, and bring him along, you others. I 
will take charge of the girl." 
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Charlesworth helped them to move the Oount^s huge bulk, 
and did it with a kind of tenderness. 

The labouring gendarmes carried him out nntenderly, his 
head lower than his heels. Charlesworth watched them almost 
remorsefully, his hand across his mouth. La SuMoise followed 
in the officer's firm grasp, abusing Charlesworth shrilly, pro- 
testing energetically against her seizure. 

" You have not the right " and " it is very unjust " were 
the last phrases that he caught from the passage. 

" So that was it ! Poor old Count,*' he said as he thought 
the matter out. <* Poor old d'Haguerty ! I wish they hadn't 
got him." 



CHAPTER XXVin 

Whbk Madame de Fernet met La SaMoise upon the staiiB it 
was for the first time. That the miknown was there to play 
the part of Patrick was evident, bnt for what purpose Madame 
de Ferriet was ignorant. She only saw in her a possible means 
of saving the one person whom in her estimation it was 
supremely necessary to save. Her brother-in-law had gone 
she knew not whither, but doubtless to dose the net about his 
prey. When Patrick had been carried to his bedroom she went 
back to the solan to think. She had bolted the door between 
the book-room and the Bemsteins* sahfn before receiving the 
Harquesa^s confidences. She now crept thither to discover 
what she could of the mystery of the new arrival. What she 
overheard filled her with indignation against the Count and his 
accomplice, and anxiety to get Patrick out of the house. The 
Marquesa was asleep, and in any case she could not be looked 
to for help. But presently Gharlesworth caine in. He had 
been across the river in a boat, and had come into the town by 
a private way, as he had done every day, without let or hindrance, 
since the relinquishment of his parole. To him Madame de 
Ferriet turned, clutched at him as a drowning man at a straw. 
And Charlesworth had been cool and prompt. He had carried 
off Patrick, and had saved as much as possible of the funds in 
his charge, abandoning the necklace without a pang, for he had 
already learnt from Patrick that the original was in her pos- 
session whom it most adorned. Had d'Hagnerty been himself 
he must have suspected so sudden an outbreak of rascality in a 
man whose character was rigid if his mind was supple. But 

d04 
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*^ whom the gods would ruin they first make mad,** and their 
favourite instrxunent is a woman. 

The gendarmes had now come and gone, and Patrick Dillon's 
female avatar was, as far as could be ascertained, on the road 
to Paris. But where was M. de Ferriet ? He might return at 
any moment. And should there be a pursuit from the side of 
Yalen^ay, the house at Tours would be the first cover drawn. 
Accordingly, although Patrick still slept heavily, his friends 
decided to send him to the villa in the suburbs until all was 
ready for the journey. They dared not replace him in his 
close hiding-place, but disguising him in a woman's cloak and 
bonnet, Madame de Ferriet found the carriage in which La 
Su6doise had arrived, and drove away, with the blinds lowered 
as usual. The gendarmes at the gate knew the carriage, knew 
Madame de Ferriet, thought they knew La SuMoise, did no 
more than glance perfunctorily within. 

Patrick was in no condition to start on a ride to the court. 
The plan arranged by Charlesworth with Madame de Ferriet 
was that the Marquesa de Santa Goloma should continue her 
journey to Loheac as before arranged, taking Patrick with her 
as far as a certain inn called L'Hdtel de la Providence, on the 
road to Yannes ; an inn where the smugglers kept a secret 
repository for their goods. Here he was to meet Charlesworth, 
who, with the horses and guides provided for the Spanish 
Princes, proposed to ride thither, leaving the English stables 
after dark. But for a lady of the Marquesa's rank and age to 
be travelling alone would look strangely. And Madame de 
Ferriet, for more than one reason, was veiy wOling to be her 
companion. It was, however, necessary to get her passport viae^ 
and a fmilU de rottfe^ before leaving. This Charlesworth 
arranged for her before leaving the town concealed in the 
Marquesa de Santa Coloma's travelling carriage. But it took 
time, and twilight was deepening into night when the Marquesa 
orossed the bridge. The broad shallow river gleamed among 
its sandbanks, the poplars stood up solemn as cypresses, and the 
evening star gleamed more and more silveiy through the 

z 
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purple veil of Uie western sky. The villa of Mon Bepos stood 
up yonder, foil of the spirit of vacancy, its windows irresponBi ve 
to the stars. Enkine Oharleaworth, cronching in his dark 
hiding place, believed he divined when the carriage rolled past 
the green door in the wall by which he had entered into and 
left for ever a kingdom which, whatever he had soffered there, 
wonld always remain to him the most beantifnl in the world. 

When he and the Marquesa de Santa Ooloma reached the 
viUa of La SnMoise, they found that Patrick Dillon had in a 
measure recovered his senses. At first sight he appeared to be 
himself, or at] least as much himself as he had been since his 
betrayal by his King. But his mind was still clouded in some 
directions. When Charleeworth came in to make excuse for 
the part he had played and talk over theur immediate plans, he 
looked at him with gloomy and silent disdain, either not under- 
standing or disbelieving the explanations given him. Qbarles- 
worth was obliged to mount and away, leaving the distressed 
women to bring Patrick to the rmdegfV0U8 at the Hdtel de la 
Providence. 

The business was one to soothe Madame de Ferriet^s 
aching jealousy. For if she was now very sure that Lnz's 
interest in Patrick was only that of a fellow devotee, yet when 
she compared herself with the Marquesa de Santa Ooloma she 
could not but feel that such a rivahy, however passive and un- 
conscious, must be irresistible. Here, however, was a situation 
where she easily took the lead. Luz, if she could face a crisis 
of a kind, had the inexperienced girl's terror of an unsettled 
mind. She would not for worlds have had the responsibility of 
Patrick. It was Madame de Ferriet who in the course of their 
journey brought him out of his hiding-place in the carriage 
when she thought fit, arranged halts in unfrequented plao^ 
prepared him food, and watched over him while he slept, 
hidden in some thicket. 

So they went on with frequent rests, till they drew near the 
place where, according to the driver^s road-map, they should look 
for the H6tel de la Providence. The sky was clouded. To the 
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right, on the top of a long low moorland, were tiiree white 
windmills with grey roofs and sails which were turning very 
slowly ; to the left a brown waste patched with the greens and 
yellows of cultivation. On the horizon, between two of the 
windmiUs, appeared the dark silhouettes of a couple of men on 
horseback. The driver and his mate had not been veiy willing 
to proceed with the affair when the Yalengay project had mani- 
festly failed and d^Haguerty disappeared. But the offer of a 
bigger reward had tempted them, and being men, as well as 
secret agents, they were not unmoved by finding themselves the 
advisers and protectors of two charming young women. It 
revived their professional interest in an abortive affair. 

The horsemen were coming down a tract from the mills, 
black shapes now, less distinct against the dark moorland than 
they had been against the grey sky. They met a white-capped 
peasant woman, climbing heavily up, a sack of com upon her 
shoulder, and stopped her, no doubt to ask the way, for the 
foremost man stretched out an arm pointing to the losd. 

^' Those are not gendarmeB^ Thomas,'* aflSrmed the driver 
nodding in their direction. 

<< They are not gendarmes^ Simon,** affirmed the other. 

"All the same ** 

" AU the same, I see on the map that yonder track joins 
this road further on. I think our ladies had better dap their 
little gentleman into his little box." 

" I think so. I don't pity him too much, the little gentle- 
man after all*-Mi Simon ? ** 

" Nor I, with two ladies like that madly in love with him. 
You see those fellows—*' pointing with his whip to the horse- 
men—'* they are cantering now, although the ground must be 
devilish rough.'* 

The horsemen had reached the bottom of the hill. A little 
way to their right was a cluster of whitewashed houses with 
grey roofs, and through this the track ran. When they were 
concealed behind the houses Simon stopped, got out, and spoke 
to the ladies in the carriage. 
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^ There ib nothing to suspect about those people," he said, 
^ bat it is well to be on onr goard.** 

The ladies pat Patrick back into his hiding-place, un- 
interested, passive, bat sabmitting. They drove on, looking 
oat sometimes, not very anxionsly, for two men on horseback 
yresef after all, only two men on horseback. Bat when the 
track joined the road the men palled ap and waited. 

** What can they be waiting for?*' asked Madame de Ferriet. 

^ Perhaps to adc the way,*' retained Laz. Leaning across 
her companion, she too peeped out of the carriage window. 
She looked long, and as she looked b^an pinching Madame de 
Ferriet's knees painfully hard. 

*' Jesu ! '* she cried. 

'' 0! mon Dieu!^ screamed Madame de Fernet. *' What 
isit?'* 

** I believe it is — ^it is my brother Diega** 

** Is he to be feared, your brother ? ** 

*' Very much. I can*t gaess how he comes here. I thought 
him in Paris. He will perhaps want to take me beck with him.*' 

*' But yon are not obliged to go." 

*' That's true. Oh, I wonder if Diego knows anything 1 '* 

As the carriage approached the Abbi, having his servant 
behind, trotted a few yards down the road and halted it with 
uplifted hand. He wore a riding dress. He raised his hat, 
and stooping from the saddle, his hand on the window-sash, 
looked in. 

'^ Oood day, little sister. I am glad to have caught you np 
at last" 

*' What a surprise, brother ! " 

The Maiquesa's face was expressionless and her manner cahn. 

** I suppose you are on your way from Paris." 

The Abb6 laughed scornfully. 

<< An odd way from Paris ! No, little sister, I have ridden 
from Blois express in order to fetch you back to Valency." 

" What do you mean, brother ? I have left Yalen^ay for 
good. Allow me to present you to Madame de Ferriet." 
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The Abh& bowed with mechanical courtesy. The lady 
looked unimportant. 

*' I have always opposed yonr making this long journey to 
visit these Odrards — bourgeois people. Now I formally forbid 
ity and for reasons yon can gaess.** 

" I cannot possibly return with you. Madame de Ferriet 
is travelling with me to visit a sister.*' 

The dispute continued a little while and was explained to 
Madame de Ferriet. 

'* What ! '' she clamoured, ** Monsieur TAbbd wishes me to 
turn and drive back — I to whom every moment is of im- 
portance ! I who am travelling to visit a sick sister ! But 
it is not reasonable.*' 

Overwhelmed by that storm of words which the Latin 
woman can raise at will, the Abb^ bowed, or partially bowed, 
to Madame de Ferriet's wishes. He proposed to join his sister 
in the carriage and argue the question on the way, sending his 
man and horses forward to a small town where they would all 
be able to pass the night. It was vain for the ladies to offer 
objections. The Abb6 feared if he lost sight of Luz she would 
give him the slip ; besides, being fat for his years and un- 
accustomed to hard ridiug, he was fatigued and determined 
to rest. He dismounted, and Simon the coachman, who had 
listened attentively to such part of the conversation as had 
been in French, directed the servant with the horses to a 
bridle road, which did not pass near the Hdtel de la Providence. 
The Abb6 entered the carriage, where in consideration of his 
orders Madame de Ferriet gave him the seat next the Mar- 
quesa, and the whole party rolled slowly on towards the Hdtel 
de la Providence. 

The two women were acutely anxious to know how much 
the Abb6 knew, but as the conversation was carried on in 
Spanish Madame de Ferriet's curiosity had to remain unappeased. 
Her presence acted as a restraint upon his wrath against Luz ; 
which was the greater because he felt that neither his anger 
nor his approval had the same weight with his sister as they 
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had had before she went to Valeiqay. She qaeationed him 
quite oooUy. 

<« Why have yon left Paria? Hayeyou been toValen^ay ?** 

** I Mi Paris because I had got some promiseSy wbkh is 
all that any one is likely to get. Bah I it was not to find 
money for the King that yon sent me to Paris, kija mia^ and 
it was not yonr own notion to send me there either. 111 wager. 
That was too deyer for yonr little head.'* 

** Yon have been to Yalen^ay ?" repeated Lnz, nnable to 
oonoeal her anxiety; for if he had» he might have learnt 
something there of the peculiar constrocdon of the travelling- 
carriage. 

** I see you are uneasy at the recollection of Yalenfay, and 
well yon may be. I was on my way there yestorday, when I 
met Talleyrand at Bbis, on his way to Paris. He told me 
of the imbecile scrape into which you have got yourself. 
Caraeotea I yon are a fine diplomatist. Our family will now 
stand equally badly with both kings, the IntrusiTe and the 
Beloved and Legitimate.*' 

*' Did the Prince send you P He promised I should not 
be punned." 

** He cannot help it. De Barthflemy is greatly chagrined 
at the escape of the Irishman, and would not be sorry to hush 
the matter up, but he fears lest the King himself should 
divulge it to tiie Emperor. No doubt they would both save 
your reputation as far as possible, but Talleyrand is of opinion 
that you should go at once to Paris and let him guide and 
help you through the affair. My own view, which I did not 
tell him — no, Sefiora I— is that you should hasten to Yalenfay 
and throw yourself entirely on the mercy of the King and the 
Governor. A beautiful woman overcome with penitence—* " 

**But I am not penitent, and I do not wish to see the 
King ; I wish never to see the King again." 

*' And I wish you had never seen the King. Purest Yirgm I 
If you had only had a little more wit and a little less beauty I 
Beauty in a person like you is worse than useless to your 
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family ; it is like a sword in the hands of a child. It is he 
who stands nearest who wiU be hnrt, and not the enemy. For 
Dios / Can't yon see yon have ent all our throats for ns ? " 

" II wanted to help the King." 

" The King did not want your help. No ! he wanted your 
love. Even old Talleyrand is in love with you." 

"No, Diego! It is false." 

" No, Diego I " he parodied her exclamation. " The great 
ones of the earth are ready to fall at your feet, and you throw 
yourself away on an Irish adventurer, an obscure fellow without 
family or fortune." 

Lusdta, conscious of an audience of which the Abb^, to do 
him justice, was ignorant, became crimson and her eyes filled 
with tears ; yet she spoke with dignity. 

" Yon forget yourself, Diego. Patrick Dillon is an honour- 
able gentleman, and I am the wife of the Marques de Santa 
Coloma." 

" Don Alonzo ! Vamos ! I will never believe that you 
rejected the Sling for Don Alonzo*s sake. No, no ; you have 
a lover, Luzita, and TU be hung if it*s not this same cursed 
Patricito." 

"You lie, Diego of the devil I " cried a muffled masculine 
voice which seemed to proceed from the bowels of the earth. 

The Abb6 turned lividly pale : he crossed himself and kissed 
his thumb, his large black eyes staring. 

The women exchanged terrified glances. Then Madame de 
Ferriet also crossed. herself and screamed. 

" It is an evil spirit I I have heard say this wood is 
haunted." For the road was passing through a wood of dwarf 
oaks and undergrowth. 

The Abb6 recovered himself. 

" I don't think so, Madame ; it talks Spanish too welL" 

" Where are you ? " he cried, quaking somewhat, yet speak- 
ing with authority. "Who are yon? Oome out of your hiding 
place immediately." 

" I will come out, Diego, as soon as you will let me out, and 
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I promise yoa by Jeras, Maria, and Joaeph to pni a bullet 
through your scheming fanun the first moment I see yon, yoa 
infernal lascal I** 

""Itisamadmanl^'ahriekedihe AIM in French. ''Stop 
at once ; let ns call the coachman/* and he bq;an rising from 
his seat. 

Bot Madame de Fernet poshed him down again. 

^ For Heaven's sake, AbW, don't do that I The man must 
be hidden in the box nnder the seat If yon sit still he cannot 
possibly get ont" 

The AhbA remained seated, bnt nneasily. 

'' GaU the coachman, Madame," he reiterated in an agitated 
voice. ^ Pray, Lnzita, stop the coachman." 

'' Yes, let him come and let me out," cried the voice from 
below, in French this time. ''Yon shall see whether the 
coachman will protect yon, my friend." 

" It is a robber," whispered Madame de Ferriet, pretending 
to shudder. " The coachman mnst be in league with him, or 
he could not be concealed here. Mon Dieu! Mm Dieul 
What is to be done?" 

" And I am unarmed," whispered the Abb^ in reply. He 
wiped his face and neck with his handkerchief, and his perspim- 
tion was not all the consequence of his hot ride. It seemed to 
him not only possible but certain that the hidden man was in 
league with the two men on the box. 

There was a suspensive silence during which the buried 
voice growled from time to time half-heard menaces. 

" I know who it is you have here," said the Abb^ at last, 
turning indignantly on bis sister. " It is one of these accursed 
conspirators ; it is probably Dillon himself." 

" You are right, man," replied the voice. " It is I, Patrick 
Dillon. Be satisfied." 

"Very good, Sefior Dillon," returned the Abb6 with 
bravado. " I have yon here safe. At our next halting-place 
you shall be handed over to the gmdarmesy 

" Not before I have killed you, Di^o, traitor to two Kings." 
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*' We will see, we will see 1 '* cried the Abb6 defiantly. 

Meantime he sat aa nneasily upon his seat as though it had 
been red-hot, although he daored not move from it an inch. 
Only from time to time he peered into the depth of the wood 
through which they were passing, as though seeking a possible 
refuge. 

The sky was lowering, and a few drtps had already fallen. 

The Marquesa was remonstrating. 

•* Patridto, are you mad ? " 

"No, honoured Marquesa, but I do not value my life a 
rush. The world is too full of traitors for me. I will rid it 
of one at any rate before I die.*' 

" Patricito, remember it is my brother.'* 

^ Pardon me, Luzita, I cannot help that He is a traitor 
of the worst." 

" The man is ill, he is delirious I " cried Luz in French, 
really alarmed. 

" So much the worst," conunented Madame de Ferriet. 
*^ Delirious people are twice as strong as others." 

^ The Abba's consternation was now ill-concealed. 

" If you would have the kindness, Madame," he whispered, 
"to slip into my place, I believe I could escape from the 
carriage without his discovering it." 

" What, Abb6 1 " cried she, " you would leave us two helpless 
women alone with a maniac ? No, no 1 But we come 
presently to an inn where I know the people very well. I will 
slip out and tell them what is the matter, and then they will 
come to our assistance." 

She put her head out of the window. 

" Drive quickly, Simon, and stop at the Hdtel de la Provi- 
dence ; we wish to arrive there before the rain comes on." 

For it was already as dark as twilight, and the trees of the 
wood were tossing and sighing in the herald blast that runs 
before a storm. In a minute a galloping rain, mixed with hail, 
was rushing over the carriage, with a beating as of a myriad 
hoofs of some aerial herd flying before the chase of the wild 
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honteman. The visible oocapante ooold not hear each other's 
woida and oonld hardly see each other's faces. They were 
silent^ bat the invisible one below from time to time nttered a 
muffled menace. The Abb6 and the two women sat all pale, 
revolving their respective fears. 

The fierceness of the storm had somewhat abated when ihey 
reached the edge of the wood, where stood the Hdtel de la 
Providence. It was a grey rambling building, which had 
suffered severely during the dvil wan. Part only was in- 
habited, the rest dismantled. The dripping coachman, the 
brim of his hat f uU of white hailstones, got down and knocked 
at the door. It was opened, and Madame de Ferriet skipped 
through the rain into the house. The Abb6 and Luz sat in 
alienee and waited. 

** Is this the Hdtel de la Providence ? '* asked the voice 
below. 

''Yes, yes,'' faltered she. 

''Good. It is here I shall kiU Diego." 

*' On the contrary, my little friend, it is here the police will 
catch you." 

A mocking laugh from below was not reassuring to the 
listener. 

At length after a long pause, during which the Abb6 several 
times observed to his sister that the people at the inn had gone 
to fetch the gendarmes, two men came out One was Simon, 
and the other, although he wore a blouse and his hair was 
covered by a knitted cap, Luz recognised as Gharlesworth. 

'' Oet out first if you please, Madame," said the coachman 
to the Marquesa. 

'' But there are not enough of you," remonstrated the Abb^. 
" There is a madman down here ; he wants to kill me." 

'' Don't you be afraid. Sir," replied the coachman ; '' this 
fellow here is as strong as any madman." 

Luz was helped out of the carriage first, and clung to 
Charlesworth's arm. 

" Save my brother, Monsieur 1 " ^ 
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The Abbe jumped oat and hnrried to the door of the house, 
which stood a few yards back from the road. He ahnost threw 
himself against it, but it did not yield, and no one answered 
his angry shouting. He shouted also to Oharlesworth, who was 
opening the seat of the carriage. He was too flurried to reflect 
at the moment that it would not, after all, have been a simple 
matter for a person inside to let himself out ; but he could not 
help observing that the carriage was very peculiarly constructed. 
However he had little time for reflection on any subject, for in 
a minute Patrick was up, his face pale, his hair in disorder, his 
eyes aflame, and a pistol in his hand. 

"Where is Di^o I " he yelled. " I have got to kill him I 
Ah, there yon are, Diego of my sins ! *' 

He sprang out of the carriage, Charlesworth apparently 
lacking presence of mind to stop him, though following hard 
behind* Patrick did not fire, fearing perhaps to miss, but ran at 
Diego, his pistol levelled, while the frenzied Abb6 flung himself 
against the unyielding door. Luz rushed between him and 
Patrick, crying out to Oharlesworth to hold Patrick's hand. 

** Get out of the way, Luzita," cried Patrick hoarsely. " I 
am going to kill Diego.*' 

Luzita clung to her brother, and Oharlesworth clung to 
Patrick. 

"Oome with me. Monsieur,** cried the coachman to the 
Abb6. " They will not let you in here. They are frightened.*' 

Oharlesworth, in real anxiety, was shouthig for assistance. 
Patrick seemed to have the strength of ten, and he really feared 
that his prisoner would escape, or at any rate empty the pistol 
extempore into one of the bystanders. 

Simon, however, paid no heed to his confederate's appeals, 
believing them to be part of tiie game. Pushing the Abb6 
along by the shoulders, he took him round the horses and 
dragged him into the carriage on the other side. The seat 
was open and beneath it, and in the curving back of the 
carriage, the Abbd saw a cushioned cavity in which a man 
could recline as on a couch. 
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** Get in there, and qtiicUy, monsieur.** 

The Abb6 hesitated. Bat at that moment Patrick, who 
had been ceaadeedy plunging and twisting in Oharlesworth's 
grasp, pounoed in the direction of the carriage. Silenilj 
offering candles to eyety saint in the calendar, the Abb6 hurled 
himself into the mysterious lurking-place ; and at the same 
moment he heard a pistol-crack. The coachman immediately 
shut him in. 

For a while the Abhi lay rejoicing in his security, while 
without all was silence, although the carriage moved and by 
its heaving and jolting it was evident it had left the high road. 
Then he b^;an to suspect he had been entrapped, and lying 
helpless in lus dark lair he cursed stones and ruts, Spanish 
patriots, mad Irishmen, and last but not least the fool of a 
sister who had ruined an admirable scheme and landed him in 
this situation. 

It was more than an hour— to the luckless prisoner an 
eternity — ^before he was brought back, not knowing that he 
was so brought back to the Hdtel de la Providence. He had 
been blindfolded in the depths of the wood, and was deposited 
in a concealed room in the uninhabited wing of the house 
which the smugglers used as a hiding-place for bales which 
could not immediately be forwarded. But bales were one 
thing and a prisoner another. When the mysterious carriage 
with its occupants had gone one way and Gharlesworth and 
his guide another, the landlord began to wonder whether he 
had done wisely. The sight of so much money, the promise 
of more when the beautiful young lady returned to claim the 
prisoner, had tempted him. But how if the lady never 
returned? 

He started with apprehension when, as he was about to 
dose his house for the night, a man rode up to his door. To 
his relief the light of his lantern showed him the well-known 
face of Lefroy, the smuggler captain, under the beribboned 
hat of a Breton farmer. D'Haguerty, punctilious to the last 
in arranging the details of the King of Spain's journey, should 
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he elect to take it, had notified Lefroy the day when the 
f agitives might be expected to reach the coast, and through 
him the British fleet. Getting uneasy at their delay, Lefroy 
had set off to see if he could hear news of them. He was stiU 
in ignorance of the quality of the fugitives for whose escape 
the British Government was willing to pay so unusual a price, 
and so long as they showed him the way back to the deck of 
the SauterMe it was a matter of indifference to him. 

Lefroy could make neither head nor tail of the landlord's 
story. There was no mention in it of any one resembling 
the Count, and the man left in durance at the inn was 
a disquieting factor in the problem. He had no general 
feeling of benevolence towards British prisoners, still less 
towards the British Government, which was the natural enemy 
of the smugglers. He had been running grave risks by 
acting as their agent. The attention of the douaniers and 
of the poUce had b^un to be attracted to his own constant 
presence at St. Gildas-de-Loheac, which could not always be 
concealed, and also to the unusual movements of his men, who 
had been keeping the horses in readiness along the proposed 
route of the fugitives. For no mere sum of money had it 
been worth while attracting this attention : the Sauterelh alone 
had been worth it. There was nothing in the smugglers* agree- 
ment with the British Gt)vemment to cover the contingency of 
the fugitives failing to get through owing to some circumstance 
beyond Lefroy's control. And he was not the man to suppose 
that the Government might construe its agreement with gene- 
rosity. Very uneasy accordingly at what he had been able to 
gather from the landlord, he determined to find out from the 
prisoner who he was, who were the persons who had deposited 
him there, and if possible what had become of d'Haguerty. 

Putting his mouth to the keyhole of the room in which 
the Abb6 was locked up, he addressed him with pretended 
caution. 

*«OW,M'sieu!" 

''Who is there ? " asked the Abb6. 
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**Dam$f M*fldeii,^ returned Lefroy, asBaming the delibenite 
speech of a peaeant ; ^ yon miut tell me fint who yoa axe." 

<«I am the AbU de YiUartai a friend of the Prinoe de 
Benevente. Yoa will get into trouble for treating me in this 
diamefnl manner.** 

** Dam$^ M*8iea* they asked leave to hide yon here because 
there was a gentleman looking for yon to kill yon ; and aU on 
aooonnt of the hdy yon ran away with. Fie, ITsien T Abb6 ! 
We don't have priests like that in onr ooontiy.'* 

^ Ton haye been deceived, my poor fellow. The lady with 
whom I was trayelling was my sister. The rascal who tried to 
mnider me is a conspirator for whose arrest the Ctovemmeni 
wonld give a large reward.*' 

** A conspirator ? A royalist, then ? '* qnestioned Lefroy. 

The Abb^ remembering he was in Brittany, answered em- 
phatically— 

''No, not a royalist. An agent of the English who has 
been engaged in an attempt to carry off the King of 
Spain." 

''Spain I" repeated Lefroy, genninely pnzded. "That's 
far enoogh away. 

The Abb6 explained. 

" I should say the Prince of the Astorias and his brother, 
who are now detained at Yalen9ay in Berry. They are sons of 
the old Ejng of Spain, who was King there before the 
Emperor's brother, who is now on the throne." 

"Ahl" ejaculated Lefroy reflectively. This was really 
important information. A number of thoughts went through 
his head before he spoke again. Then he said like aalow-witted 
peasant, who has not taken in what he has been told — 

" You say these Spanish Princes have escaped." 

"No, no, my friend; they have not escaped. But the 
English sent two agents to carry them off . I was told in Tours 
that both these persons had been taken by the police. Judge 
then of my surprise when I discovered one of them under the 
seat of my sister's travelling-carriage. The driver and the 
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other servant were evidently in his pay, but I counsel you not 
to be tempted by all the gold in the world to assist him, for a 
very severe punishment awaits any one who meddles in so 
serious a matter as this is.** 

" I will tell my master what you say, Father," returned 
Lef roy thoughtfully. " DariM I Things do not appear to be 
just as we thought.** 

'' Gome, let me out quickly then,** said the Abb6 ; '' for I 
am not very comfortable here.** 

But he received no reply. He was once more alone. 

The more deeply Lefroy considered the information which 
he had received, the more convinced he was that the fugitives 
whose safe conveyance to the British fleet had been the 
condition of the return of the JSatderelle were none other 
than this King of Spain and his brother. He remembered 
now to have heard something of thehr seizure and imprison- 
ment, though he had taken as little note of that as of other 
political events. The Abb6*s story was confirmed by the 
non-appearance of d*Haguerty. There was a bare chance that 
the young man who had arrived on horseback might be one of 
the Princes, but on the other hand he might be Gharlesworth, 
of whom Lefroy had heard through his agents. 

Meantime to release the Abb6 immediately was impossible. 
He must be released with precautions, lest he should give away 
the secret of the Hdtel de la Providence, and set the police on 
the fugitives in some way inconvenient to the smugglers. The 
idea that the scheme which had promised to restore him his 
ship might have miscarried, filled the smuggler captain with 
anger. The Abb^*8 suggestion as to the reward to be gained 
by betraying Dillon bore no fruit in his tnind. He cared for 
no reward, only to revenge his disappointment, if disappoint- 
ment it was to be. 

There were several fresh horses waiting in the stable, and, 
spuming the landlord's offer of a bed, he mounted one of them 
and rode off towards the coast. 



CHAPTEEXXK 

^Onlt yotinelf and this gentleman?** interrogated Lefroy 
Bollenly. *' Why have yon not brought the Spaniflh Princes ? '* 

*^The Spanish Princea?** repeated Patrick, snrpriBed almost 
out of the lethargic cahn which had succeeded his delirions 
excitement. " What do yon know of them ? And what do 
they matter to yon ? ** 

" They matter this much, by God,** returned Lefroy, " that 
I know now it was for getting them safe aboard the British 
fleet that the Oovemment was willing to give back the 
SauUreVs. I might have guessed it wouldn't do that for 
anything less than a king.** 

Lefroy had arrived at St. Gildas somewhat before the 
fugitives, since Gharlesworth had waited for the carriage con- 
taining the ladies and Patrick to arrive. 

Lefroy, Patrick, and Gharlesworth stood in Martin*s white- 
washed kitchen in the blond light of the still early morning. 

*' It is not your fault that the King is not here,** returned 
Patrick. '' I shall do my utmost to make the Oovemment 
recognize your daims, Oaptain Lefroy.** 

*' And how much do you think they will listen to yon ? ** 
asked Lefroy. *' What have you done that they should listen 
to you ? ** 

'^ They know me, at any rate for a man of honour,** replied 
Patrick haughtily ; and had no sooner spoken than the flicker 
of pride died, and he stared gloomily before him, asking him- 
self what proof he had to offer British Ministers of his own 
honour in this matter, save the dishonour of his King. Iq 

820 
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this silent communing he lost the irony of Lefroy's laagh and 
the insult of his question. 

" How do they know that, Captain Dillon ? Ton seem to 
have got off damned easy, leaving your mate in the doldrums." 

Charlesworth intervened hastily. 

^'You are mistaken, sir. The blame lies with Count 
d'Haguerty, who did not behave well to Captain Dillon." 

"What are you saying of Count d'Haguerty?" asked 
Martin, getting impatient of this conversation, which he did 
not understand. Charlesworth explained that the Count was 
taken by the police while attempting to escape without his 
colleague. Madame Martin had entered and was listening. 

" I knew he was a rascal," she exclaimed. " He must have 
been to take this child "—she indicated Patrick — " so young, 
so well brought up, on such a dangerous business. You may 
say what you like, M. Lefroy ; Martin shall not abandon these 
poor young men. We will hide them in the vault till the 
English boat comes." 

" When will that be ? " asked Lefroy derisively. " Do these 
gentlemen know how to signal for it ? " 

Charlesworth turned anxiously to Patrick, who started as 
from a dream. 

" The signals ? No, I trusted to others for those. Foo 
that I was ! But Charlesworth, your life must not be thrown 
away by my folly. Lefroy, man, it would be an act of senseless 
barbarity to let us fall into the hands of the police now, and 
likely to give more trouble to you and your friends than if you 
would run the risk of signalling to the fleet to take us off." 

Madame Martin broke in, and learning how things stood 
appealed, half pathetic, half f arious, to the smuggler to take 
the necessary steps to assist the fugitives, for their own sake 
and for Martin's. Lefroy was silent, twisting his hat in his 
hands mechanically. 

" You are right, Madame," he said at length. " It would 
be inconvenient for Martin if these people were found here. I 
counsel you to let them take refuge in the wood." 

T 
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Then tarning to Patrick with a aardonic Bmile, " The hoar 
for signals has ahnoBt paaaed. Shall I signal that the gentlemen 
expected have arrived ? ** 

"^ No, for Ck)d*s sake 1*' cried Patrick. '' If 7on do that the 
admiral himself will come with an escort. Make the signal for 
a boat to come this evening.** 

** Why do yon not want the admiral to come ? ** asked 
Lefroy, smiling. 

Patrick shrugged his shoolders, and replied with JiauUurf 
^ A boat is all we want We shall be greatly obliged if yon 
will signal for it.*' 

" Ay, ay, sir, yon shall have her/* returned Lef roy, with a 
kind of jocosity, and left the room. Bat he opened Uie door 
once more to say to Madame Martin, ^I counsel yon to send 
these people away.** 

Madame Martin, however, was not minded to follow this 
advice, and Madame de Ferriet seconded her in her opposition 
to Martin*8 pradent coonsels. The chapel vault was a cheerless 
bedchamber, but there, upon two heaps of hay, the young men 
abandoned themselves to slumber with all the voluptuousness 
of youth and weariness. They might, indeed, have slept through 
the long summer day had their hearts been as much at ease as 
their bodies were weary. But beside each sat an individual 
Care, with quiet, insistent finger laid upon one string of the 
mind's instrument, even when all the rest were silenced. The 
haunting Care of Patrick sprang from the King of Spain's dis- 
loyalty to Spain ; that Spain which, not only to the young 
soldier, an alien l^ blood, but to millions more was personified 
in her legitimate King, so much that it was hardly possible for 
them to conceive of their country, of patriotism, as things 
apart from that crowned, ideal figure. From the chaos of 
Patrick's own thoughts and feelings but one idea was clearly 
emerging, that loyal Spain must never learn the dishonour of 
her beloved Ferdinand VII. 

The Care which sent a faint resonance of pain through 
Oharlesworth's sleep was naturally connected with Caroline 
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Gerard. And, as though Fate had not abeady snfficientlj ill- 
treated hifi heart, he himself had contrived fresh torments for 
it. Looking back again and again at his last interview with 
Caroline, the qnietnde with which she had finally accepted a 
hopeless situation, the serious calm of her farewell to him, he 
persuaded himself that her feeling for him was neither deep 
nor poignant. He told himself that a girl's heart has little 
soil for love to root in, and that her French good sense had 
doubtless made her all along uneasy at the prospect of so 
romantic a marriage. 

When sleep was no longer possible the atmosphere of the 
close vault became almost intoleraUe to the two young men, 
and they begged release from it as soon as twilight fell. The 
secluded comer of the promontory to which Madame Martin 
led them was on the side nearest the ch&teau. It was quite 
possible to climb round the comer of the convent wall, where 
it abutted on the diff. Oharlesworth did so, intending but 
to look at Oaroline's dwelling-place from a distance and 
return; but *'a spirit in his feet" led him on and on, till 
he reached the edge of the gardens which fell in terraces to 
the waters of a miniature bay within a larger inlet On either 
side woods of stunted oak shut out the world, and, hanging 
their boughs in the clear colourless water, seined to charm 
it from the violence of the Atlantic. So much was yet visible 
in blurred masses of light and shadow by that faint reflec* 
tion of the distant day which never wholly forsakes the sky 
during the summer night, and by the last beams of a setting 
moon. 

The windows of the chftteau, a long low house of little 
pretension, were lighted and open on to the topmost terrace. 
There figures passed and repassed and voices floated down to 
a grassy platform beside the water. Madame 06rard sat on a 
stone bench not far from the bank, imperial as ever in pose 
and profile, the whiteness of an unfolded letter in her hand. 
Her daughter kneeled beside her, and a silence had fallen 
between them. Then the mother spoke — 
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*'Tet yon aooept, dear diild, the neoessity of your 
marriage.** 
\ ** Yes, mamma.** The answer came slow and moffled. 

I ** And M. de Nenville is a suitor such as we cannot hope to 

I find again. Intelligent, perfectly well bred, a Frenchman — 

f which one most admit to be an advantage — ^yet a Frenchman 

who has profited by his education in a republican country, and 
has not the peryerse ideas of the young men of to-day.*' 
*' Tes, mamma ; but not yet Mpn Dieu / not yet.** 
*' It is necessary before long to give an answer to M. de 
Nenville. He has no fortune, and he speaks of returning to 
America, if you do not accept htm. The sooner you do so the 
sooner you will be able to forget this unfortunate affair, for 
which I blame myself a thousand times.*' 

'* Mamma 1 So soon ! It is impossible.** Caroline almost 
whispered it, fallen across her mother's knees. The darkness 
hid Madame GMrard's face, but there was an urgent note of 
anxiety in her voice. 

*' Consent, Caroline, consent I For the sake of your poor 
mother who adores you — ^to save her from her remorse at 
having exposed you to suffering, yes, and to scandal" 

Madame Gerard's voice, though not raised to its usual 
pitch, had been audible to a man hidden in the shadow of the 
wood which bordered the garden, and he had held his breath 
to hear the answers, but hitherto in vain. Now Caroline 
raised herself from her mother's knee and said m a voice of 
revolt — ^" I am sorry, mamma, sorry to give you pain ; but you 
wish to give me too much." 

^' Alas I my daughter," cried Madame C^rard, ^' you have no 
longer any love or respect for your mother." 

*« Do not say that, mamma, but I cannot forget my love for 
Charles." 

The listener in the wood heard this, and a wave of futile 
happiness swept over his heart. Both women had risen to 
their feet, and there was another exchange of words which 
were ahnost hostile. Then with a fine tragic gesture, the 
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mother turned and passed up the steps, mounting the terraces 
towards the house. But Caroline remained behind, standing 
quite still by the water, a white blur in the darkness. Slowlj, 
as one in pain, she stretched her arms upon the air and 
breathed a long moaning sigh. The moon, a tarnished silyer 
fragment of a moon, was dropping quickly beyond the black 
line of the opposite shore, hurrying, as it seemed, to be gone. 
Before the last gleam of it had fallen from the sky Charles- 
worth was at Caroline's sida Before the sky had had time to 
forget its light. Nature had had her way of the convenances^ 
and Caroline w^s in Charlesworth's arms. 

The tide was now not far from the flood, quietly lifting the 
drooping branches of the trees and whispering along the 
rocks. 

Patrick had remained looking over the dimly lighted sea, 
although it was probable that the boat would not come 
ashore untU the moon was down. He knew that Cbarlesworth 
had gone to the neighbourhood of the ch4teau in the hope of 
catching sight of the O^rards, but not knowing how strong an 
attraction drew his companion thither, he was surprised at the 
inconsiderate length of his absence. 

Patrick was about to take a few turns in the courtyard to 
assuage his impatience, when it became apparent to him that 
the place was no longer empty. He concluded that the heavy 
and regular footsteps which he heard upon the turf must be 
those of sailors f^om the British fleet ; but in a moment a few 
words spoken in French changed his opinion. The newcomers 
were apparently numerous, and he withdrew in the darkness to 
consider what course he should take. Evidently the first thing 
to attempt was to reach the landing-place, which happened to 
be on the opposite side of the headland which the convent 
buildings covered. It was a narrow cleft among rocks only 
large enough for one boat to enter at once, and a crew coming 
up from it, necessarily in single file, might be captured almost 
without resistance. 

Patrick had started to creep round in that direction when 
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he ran againat a female — Madame Martin. She was so terrified 
she oonld hardly speak. The phoe, she said, was filling up 
with soldiers ; they were even bringing a gnn with them ; and 
she gaspingly implored him to fly at onoe to the woods of ihe 
chAtean and there to find Gharlesworth and to prevent his 
return to the convent. Her anxiety was by no means all on 
Patrick's aooonnt, for the discovery of the fugitives concealed 
on the premises would seriously compromise the Martins. 
Patrick was astonished at what die told him. He divined it 
a stroke of spite on the part of Lefroy, seeking to revenge 
himself for hii brief and unfruitful alliance with his natural 
enemies of the fleet by betraying the admiral into the hands of 
the French. 

To reach the landing-place would not be easy, for the 
soldiers were abeady in possession of the narrow pttth leading 
to it ; but Henriette, said Madame Martin, had been before- 
hand with them. She had crept down the path to the rocks, 
which any boat landing here must necessarily pass, and had 
sent word to Patrick that she would direct his friends to find 
him in the small bay below the chAteau. He cried out in 
admiration of Madame de Ferriet*s courage and intelligence ; 
but he did not guess that this was the final sacrifice of an 
unhappy love, since for his sake Henriette had denied herself 
the dear bitterness of a last farewell. 

She knew the rocks of San Oildas-de-Loheac from the days 
of her childhood, yet she would not willingly have climbed out 
on them now, even by daylight, still less in this dim light, if 
there had been no reason imperative to her heart for doing so. 
Her brain was quicker and surer than her feet, which, shod in 
light slippers, bore her somewhat uncertainly down the narrow 
path to the landing-place. Bat she had a further and more 
difficult way to go. Two ridges of dark rock ran out from 
the mouth of the cleft into the open water. A boat approach- 
ing it could not f aQ to pass close to them, and she hoped that 
by venturing out to the furthest point she might stop the boat 
before it was observed from the shore. 
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The open gea, though less absolutely cahn than the sheltered 
cove, did not rash in whiteness over its rocky ridges, but a 
long mild swell crept up them rhythmically with a plashing 
sound, and withdrew whispering to the dark depths below. 
Henriette was not naturally courageous, and she trembled with 
fear and cold as she scrambled on in the dark, bruising her feet 
and cutting her hands on the sharp rocks. 

At length she reached a point beyond which she could not 
climb, and hung there, heariug only the long lap of the ocean 
waves, seeing only above the stars, brightening or growing 
dimmer in a faint drifting veil, and below her the dark moving 
water. She had begun to think, half with relief, that nothing 
was coming, when round the comer of the rock, driven almost 
silently by muffled oars, shot the dark silhouette of a boat 
crowded with men. It was so close she scarcely needed to raise 
her voice. 

"Stop I "she cried, "stop!" 

Everyone in the boat heard. The midshipman in command 
had hardly spoken before the oars stopped her way with an 
abruptness that whitened the dark water. 

" Where is the King of Spain ? Is he taken ? " asked an 
authoritative voice from the stem. 

Madame de Ferriet made an almost imperceptible pause 
before answering. 

" You wDl find those whom you come to seek in the bay 
below the ch&teau on the other side of the cape. I will show 
you the way if you do not know it." 

" Please, sir," said Mr. Jones, the midshipman in charge, 
" I can pilot you all right enough. I've been ashore half a 
dozen times here." 

" Sheer off then at once, and hail the other boats to follow 
us. And you, ma'am, whoever you are — a French lady I take 
it — will you come ab(»ffd ? " 

" No, sir, no. Not if you have a guide." 

" I know the place perfectly, sir," reiterated Jones eagerly. 

"Very well, Mr. Jones. We are greatly obliged to you. 
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ma^am, I am sorey for the inf onnation 70a have given ns, at 
aome inconvenience to yonnelf no donbt. Thank yon, ma'am, 
and good night** 

The boat swnng ronnd and shot away into the darkness. 
As it vanished Henriette de Ferrier sent forth a cry, hnshed 
before utterance, lest the soldiers above shonld hear it. Why 
had she let the boat go, leaving her to shiver all night on the 
rocks, or to brave a perilous return to the house? Was it 
from a sudden impulse of timidity before this boat-load of 
rough alien men ? Or did some spirit, severe but kind, stay 
her feet above the deep sea ? Wondering, and vexed almost 
to tears at her own strange folly, she turned to seek, at any 
rate, a more sheltered spot beneath the diff. But before she 
had gone more than a few yards her foot slipped and she was 
half in the water. For a few seconds her fingers clung to a 
shallow furrow of the rock and a thin scream, weak for mortal 
terror, died unheard upon the air. Then the long soft ocean 
swell sucked her down. 

Meantime Madame G6rard, wiping from her eyes the tears 
of grief and anger, was writing a letter to M. de Neuville to 
bid him by all means visit her at Men Bepos on her return 
from Brittany. The small and simple salon was lighted with 
her favourite profusion of wax candles, and Patrick, crouching 
in the shadow of an urn on the terrace, saw her clearly through 
the French window. He did not knock at it, lest, ignorant as 
she was of his appearance, she should fly without giving him 
time to speak. But creeping up, he found the casement 
yielded to his hand, entered softly, and stood before the lady, 
who, suddenly perceiving him, started from her chair and 
screamed, but not very loudly. For there was in truth nothing 
terrifying in his aspect. 

*' Pardon my intrusion, Madame,*' he said in English, ** my 
name is Dillon, and I am seeking my friend Charlesworth. It 
is a matter of urgency, and I think you very likely to know 
where he is to be found." 

Madame O^rard knew nothing of Dillon. The Marquesa 
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de Santa Ooloma had as yet made no confidences with respect 
to her journey to Brittany, nor was Madame 66rard aware of 
Charlesworbh's escape from Tours. After the first voluble out- 
barst of questions had been briefly answered, and she had 
denied all knowledge or divination of Charlesworth's where- 
abouts, her friendly anziety on his account became coloured by 
a further anxiety. Charlesworth had mysteriously vanished in 
the neighbourhood of the chSrteau; Caroline, too, was mys- 
teriously missing. Her mother had dispatched Luzita in 
search of her, but the emissary had not yet returned. Wild 
visions of disaster, of a daughter and a false friend vanishing 
together into the darkness, into the terrible unknown, shook 
the mother's bosom. Snatching up her cloak, she rushed into the 
garden, hardly remembering to bid Patrick follow her. As they 
hurried down the terraces a white figure came towards them. 

'^ Is that you, Caroline ? " cried Madame Gerard. 

<< No, Madame ; it is I, Lozita." 

'' And Caroline ? " questioned Madame Gerard. 

" Have you seen Charlesworth ? " cried Patrick at the same 
moment. 

" He is coming. He waited to see Madame Gerard. Caro- 
line is with him,*' returned the Marqaesa ingenuously. 

'^ He is still here ? Thanks be to Maria I " said Patrick. 
" Let us find him at once." 

He ran down the terraces to the bottom of the garden and 
spoke Charlesworth's name, low but urgently. A dark figure 
hurried to meet him. 

*' Is the boat there, Dillon ? A thousand apologies 1 I 
have stayed here too long." 

" Lucky for you, my boy, you have stayed. Lefroy must 
have betrayed us, for the convent is full of soldiers, and our 
best chance is to wait for the boat down here. Madame de 
Ferriet has gone to meet it, like the good friend she is, but she 
may miss it." 

"Then we will hide you. They will not look for you 
here 1 " cried Caroline. 
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^That yoa shall never do, Caroline,** retnmed Charles- 
worth firmly ; ** it's not a man's part to drag his women friends 
into difficnities of this kind/* 

^Ton are right, man,** affirmed Patrick, with some pain in 
his voice. ** What mnst I feel at having ^wn the Marqnesa 
de Santa Coloma into onr unfortunate adventure I Gtoi for- 
give me I Bat the game seemed worth the candle nntil it was 
played.** 

*' What are yon saying abont me, Patricito ? '* asked Lnz, 
poised on the steps of the lowest terrace. 

^ That I can never forgive myself the sitaation in which I 
have placed yon, Lnzita,** he returned in Spanish. 

**Not you are to bbme, my friend," she answered gravely, 
'* not you, but — €0/ de mi /^another. As to me, I do not 
want for protection, either on earth or in heaven.** 

Madame 06rard arrived, somewhat out of breath, with un- 
wonted rapidity of motion. The immediateness of Charles- 
worth*s danger had revived in her the generous heart of 
friendship which had seemed to fail in the stress of maternal 
solicitude. 

'* My child,'* she cried, seizing his two hands in her own, 
'' what a good thing we are here ! If the English boat does 
not come we will hide you until we can find a French one to 
take you away.** 

"No, dear friend*' — Charlesworth kissed the two kind 
hands — " I will accept no more from your generosity which 
I have abeady repaid ill enough. Captain Dillon and I are 
men, and young. We can take care of ourselves; do not 
fear." 

Caroline had gone a little way into the wood beside the 
water, anxiously looking and listening for the boat. She 
hurried back, and said in an agitated voice, " There are people 
coming through the wood ; perhaps they are the soldiers." 

" Very well ; we will go to the other side," said Patrick 
with the coolness of one accustomed to such straits. '' We can 
take to the water, if necessary. Keep them here as long as you 
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can, ladies. Pretend to be alarmed : scream, faint— anything 
to delay them.'* 

He crept along in the shadow of the terrace wall, followed 
by Charlesworth, and the darkness of the little wood received 
them. 

They had not gone far when they became aware that on 
this side also there was a body of men drawing towards the 
shore of the little cove, and they retreated again to the edge of 
the garden to consult on a conrse. Bnt they had hardly 
whispered each other when they were aware of the faint splash 
of approaching oars. 

** The boat ! *' they exchanged the word. 

*' We mnst make for it, as soon as we see it,** said Patrick, 
" and take onr chance of drowning. In a minute there'll be a 
shindy.'* 

Hesitating at what point to take the water, they peered ont 
on the grassy platform of the garden, seeing, or divining, dark 
shapes beyond the glimmering figures of the three ladies. The 
oars had ceased to plash, and there was only the faint ripple of 
water from the bows as the boat shot up and drew round under 
the garden bank, speeding on the impetus of the suspended 
oars. The ladies gave a slight scream, but it was not the boat 
that caused their alarm. It was an apparition, too heavily 
footed to be ghostly, of a number of men whose headgear and 
dress, even in the dim-lit dark, affirmed them to be soldiers. 
The fugitives were prepared to leap for the boat amid a volley 
from both sides, for from then: side also they were aware of a 
body of men pressing in towards the garden. But just as the 
motion of the boat ceased, a low word of command, given in 
English, relieved the tension of their minds. These were not 
the enemy lining the shores of the little bay, but English troops, 
thrown out to protect the landing of the boat. As Patrick 
and Charlesworth hastened forward a man in a cocked hat, 
whose epaulettes and orders showed faintly in the night, stepped 
on land, followed closely by others. 

** To whom have I Uie honour of speaking ? ** asked Patrick. 
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** Admiral Cockborn, at your servioe^ sir. Where is his 
Majesty the King of Spain ? '* 

'* I deeply regret to say he is still a prisoner/' 

The admiral swore. 

«< Yon have let the rascally Frenchies catch him, and yon 
and yonr mate are here ? They shonld have sent British sailois 
on this job.** 

<< The King of Spain, sir, has never escaped. My mate, 
Connt d*Hagnerty, has been canght by the police, and I have 
no one with me bnt an English gentlonan escaped from prison.** 

** Then why the devil did yon signal that the King of Spain 
was here, and bring me ont in fnll fig, sir, with half a dozen 
boatloads of marines ? ** And the admiral swore further. 

**A thousand apologies, admiral. I made no signal. It 
was Lefroy the smuggler, who has, I snspect, turned traitor. 
Let ns be off at once ; there is a strong body of troops in the 
Ck>nvent of St. Gildas, and they may be upon ns at any 
moment.** 

<*I hope they will,** said the admiral, *'for the men are 
damned sick of hanging abont these moorings waiting for a 
parcel of Papists — ^the admiral had a Spanish priest on board 
his flagship — ^that can*t even keep a randy-voo. A brush with 
the enemy will do them good.*' 

** His Majesty the King of Spain is the first to regret being 
unable to keep the appointment, sir. Let the blame rest on 
Oount d*Haguerty and myself. Captain Dillon, of the Ultonia 
Regiment. Do not fear, Lnzita,** he added in Spanish, turning 
to the Marquesa de Santa Goloma, who had drawn nearer, 
longing to understand what was passing, ** I shall never betray 
the King." 

^ You are right, Patricito," she murmured, her white fingers 
laid on his sleeve. " We will not betray him, but we will pray 
to Jesus and Maria to make him worthy of Spain." 

The admiral, aware of the ladies, took off his hat and 
deputed a younger officer to apologise in French for his in- 
trusion* But Madame Gerard responded immediately in 
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excellent English, thongh in a tone the reverse of cordial ; 
for these foreign soldiers and saQors, drawn up in considerable 
numbers on her own tarf, ronsed in her a latent feeling of 
patriotic antagonism. Then, tnming to the officers who had 
landed behind hun, expectant of the rescued Majesty of Spain, 
the admiral issued his orders. Meanwhile the young men took 
their last farewell of their friends. Patrick could hardly restrain 
his tears, as he pressed Luzita's hand to his lips, and, invokiDg 
for her the blessing and protection of Ood and all the saints, 
implored her forgiveness for having persuaded her to com- 
promise her honour and safety. She answered him with 
courageous consolations ; and remembering what Talleyrand 
had taught her on the fatal evening which had revealed to 
Patrick and herself of what metal their idol was made, she said 
to him — 

^* The King, after all, is but the symbol of Spain. Spain 
is still heroic, still noble ; we have still Spain to honour and 
to serve." 

Oharlesworth spoke a few low words to Madame Gerard, 
but when he turned to Caroline he was silent, holding her 
hands in the darkness. The admiral was calling impatiently, 
and Patrick was already in the boat, but the cold soft hands 
still dung convulsively to his own. He tore them from him 
with actual force, ran to the boat, and jumped in. Patrick 
was seated in the bows, and just as the order was given to 
push off Luz came hurriedly to the bank and stooping over 
dropped something into his lap — 

'' Take it I " she cried. "^ I had aknost forgotten. Take 
it to the English lords — for the honour of Spain." 

It was the diamond necklace of the Yillartas that lay there 
across his hand, warm from her neck and gleaming faintly 
even in the darkness. 

He stretched out his arm to return the necklace to its 
owner, but already the distance which divided them was too 
great. 

" Never I " he cried. ^^ The diamonds are yours, and with 
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the help of God and the aaiiits, Lnzita, I will giire them back 
to you in Spain, our own noble nnoonqnerable Spain.*' 

HiB voice died npon the waters faet widening between 
them, and the white shape of Lnsita standing npon the shore 
faded as fast from his eyes as the boat leapt forward into the 
mystery, the spadoosness of the cool sea-scented night 



THE END 
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